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PREFACE 


My excuse for adding another to the large number of 
school books already existing, is that at present no 
satisfactory small Roman history exists in England ; 
that this is so most schoolmasters will agree. 

My aim has been, as far as possible, to keep out 
unimportant details, and to lay stress on the broad 
principles which make the interest of Roman history. 
I hope that these will not be found too difficult for 
schoolboys in fourth and fifth forms, for whom the 
book is primarily meant. It may also be useful in the 
highest forms, when preparing for an examination on 
the outlines of Roman history, and in pass examina- 
tions at the universities. 

There are three points to which I wish especially 
to refer. First, the chapter on the mythical history 
is scanty to baldness: this was inevitable, for while 
it could not be omitted, it was impossible to treat 
this part of the subject fully, in the archaic style 
which is most suitable to it, without giving it too 
much space. 

The second point is more practically important. In 
chapters xi. and xii. the constitutional developments 
of the third and second centuries have been described 
by anticipation: this seemed the best course, as the 
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changes after 287 В.С, were mainl 
grew naturally out of the arran 
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tury. In form teaching, these chapters mig 
md over rapidly at first, and revised carefully after 
chapter xxv. had been reached, Р 
Thirdly, I have tried to make a special feature o 


Almost all of these come from 
istory, which most Schools read, at 


y unconscious, and 
gements of the 4th 


T history, these parallels will be 
interesting and useful; the Ordinary boy need not be 
troubled with questions on them, 


As far as possible all quotations and technical terms, 
When first 


nience, 
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geographical names, ommsen (last edition) for 
all others, To the latter wri 
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authorities for his own theories. As a rule, in these 
cases his view has been given in a footnote, for the 
benefit of examinees, who may well think it the safer 
to follow. For dates I have used Fischer's Zeittafeln, 
a book sadly needing a new edition. 

I am under obligation to many friends for kind help 
in revising. I must especially mention my old school- 
fellow, the Rev. R. Powley; Mr. F. Haverfield, of Christ 
Church ; Mr. L. Whibley, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge; and, above all, Mr. H. D. Leigh, of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. To them I owe the correc- 
tion of many slips, and the supplying of many 
omissions. The faults of the book are my own; but 
they would have been much more numerous had it 
not been for the kind help of friends. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
July 315t, 1896. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


IN two previous editions I have made a certain number 
of corrections and additions, for many of which I have 
to thank friends, and especially Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, 
the headmaster of Bedford School and Mr. А, S. 
х Owen, of New College, assistant-master at Cheltenham, 
In this edition I have inserted a few new points, 
mainly as to some of the battles (e.g. Cannae, p. 115, 
and Actium, p. 302). 
October, 1902 
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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


IN this edition there have been 


added four battle 
plans; for permission to re 


of the Clarendon Press. 
a dozen new paragraphs 


WADHAM COLLEGE, 
December, 1903 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF ROME 
AND THE RACES OF ITALY 


Advantages of the Site of Rome.— The greatness of Rome, 
as of all other important cities, was largely due to its 
geographical position; it was favourably placed at once for 
internal development, and for relations to the world outside. 

1. A Natural Fortress.—Its site was well guarded, its seven 
hills were a natural fortress, while Janiculum was an outwork 
which defended the passage of the Tiber, and barred attack 
on the side from which attack was most likely to come. But 
the city was no mere hill fortress ; placed as it was in a fertile 
plain, it had plenty of room to expand. In this respect, as in 
others, the position of Rome may be compared with that of 
Athens. А 

2. Well situated for Commerce. — Nor was the site less 
advantageous for foreign development. Rome commands 
the Tiber, the one considerable river of Italy proper, which 
was navigable at any rate for small boats, and received its 
most considerable tributary, the Anio, just above Rome. At 
the same time, the fact that Rome was fifteen miles from 
the sea, made her secure against piracy. To this natural 
advantage Rome owed her distinctive position as a city; she 
“was not,” as Mommsen says, “a commercial town like 
Carthage or Corinth, but the distinction between her citizens 
and the Latins generally, is pre-eminently the distinction 
between citizen and rustic." She was the natural emporium 
of Latium. : Д 

3. In the centre of Italy and of the World.—Again, no city 
could be more favourably placed for the conquest of Italy. 
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Standing in the very centre of the peninsula, Rome was able 
to separate her enemies on the north from those on the 
south, and in her campaigns she had always the advantage 


of being able to move her troops on the “inner lines"; ze. 
by the shortest possible 


has been, the natural capital of Italy. 
Her central position а 
world. Civilization, 
ranean Sea, and Ri 
divides that sea into east and west. 
position may be compared with that o 
midway between the Old World and the New, 
It is the task of Roman 


aly.—Italy, till quite a late period 
clude the valley of the Po. Its 
boundary Was the Apennines, and not the Alps; or it might 
rather be said, Italy was the region occupied by the Apennine 
; 1 between it and the sea. Of 
these plains, ant were those of Etruria, 

tium, € west; of Lucania on the 
South ; and of Apulia on the south-east. Those on the west 


it might be said that the Greece Was eastwards ; in fact, 


peninsulas 
on each other, and do not come into contact 


and the Etruscan, ‘the 125 дарба the Italian proper 

7 ie in the heel of Italy—and Н i 
Probably also in Apulia. 

They seem to have been the earliest ibant; of the 
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peninsula, and to have been driven southwards before suc- 
cessive hordes of invaders, as the Britons were driven by 
the English into Wales and Cornwall They play no part 
in the history of Italy, and before they came into contact 
with the Romans, had been very largely Hellenized by the 
Greek settlements on their coasts. 

IL. The Italians Proper. A. The Latins.— The great bulk of 
the population of Italy belonged to a race which may be 
called Italian, to distinguish it from the earlier inhabitants, 
and from later comers. Of this race there were two great 
branches, the Latin and the Umbro-Sabellian. The former 
seem to have first moved southwards, along the west coast 
of Italy, and to have occupied the plains, which were after- 
wards Latium, Campania, and Lucania. In their southern 
settlements they were conquered more than once, and received 
a large admixture of other elements ; but in Latium they 
held their own, and it is on her position as head of the Latin 
race that Rome's greatness is based. Latium proper consists 
of a district of some 7oo square miles, between the Tiber, 
the spurs of the Apennines, the Alban Mount, and the sea. 
The very name is significant—it is the * plain country "—as 
opposed to the mountains of Central Italy, or to the Volscian 
highlands which separate it from Campania; hence its 
triumph in Italy is the triumph of organization and law over 
isolation and disorder. At what period the Latin League 
was founded we do not know, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that, from very early times, the thirty cities of Latium 
were associated for purposes of defence and of common 
worship ; it was a Federal league such as existed in Boeotia 
or in Aetolia. No doubt the original head was Alba, which 
is marked out by its strong position as the natural centre of 
the Latin plain, so long as defence was all-important ; here, 
on the Alban Mount, the Latin “ festival” continued to be 
held, down to the latest times. At some early period, 
however, while Rome was still governed by kings, the 
headship passed from the town best suited for defence to 
the town marked out for expansion ; Alba was superseded 
by Rome, and between that city and the Latin League the 
ties were drawn ever closer, till headship passed into empire, 


and empire into complete union. 
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B. The Umbro-Sabellians.— The bulk of the Italian tribes 
seems to have begun to move southward, in Successive waves 
of immigrants, at a later period than the Latins ; in fact, 
their latest settlements belong to historic times. ‘Tradition 
related how generations of warriors were sent out to seek a 


blish itself to the south of 
tium proper, especially in Campania and on the high 


pania, where it was after- 
wards hard pressed by its Sabellian kinsmen. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF ROME 


TO THE 


Death of Augustus 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRADITIONS OF THE REGAL PERIOD 


Importance of Rome's Mythical History.—The story of the 
Romans, like that of all great nations, begins with myths. 
These cannot be accepted as history, but it is necessary 
briefly to record them for two reasons. The Romans them- 
selves believed them, and thought them important ; and the 
genius of Roman poets and historians has made them an 
important part of the literature and art of the world. 

Aeneas and the Alban Kingdom.—The hero Aeneas, after 
the fall of Troy and the wanderings described by Virgil in his 
Aeneid, reached at last the shores of Latium; he found 
the country ruled by a king called Latinus, whose daughter 
Lavinia he married. After a fierce war with her old suitor, 
Turnus, he succeeded in establishing himself in Latium, 
where his descendants ruled for three hundred years ; their 
capital was Alba Longa, which was founded by his son 
Ascanius, or Iulus. Early in the eighth century B.C. his 
descendant, the rightful king, Numitor, was dispossessed 
by his brother Amulius. The latter, in order to secure 
himself, exposed the twin children, Romulus and Remus, 
which his niece, Rhea Silvia, bore to the god Mars; but 
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he 
suckled by a wolf, and reared unknown to ti 
ү pce they me up they slew the usurper, and 
restored the throne of Alba to their grandfather. 4 
Foundation of Rome: Romulus.—They themselves resolve 
to found a new city. The honour of giving his name to 
this was secured to Romulus by the omen of twelve En 
Which he saw on Mount Palatine, and Rome was founded. 


(753 вс) Remus was killed by his brother for jumping 
over the new wall, 1 


Romulus, in order to secure a population for ш 
new city, opened an asylum, to which, as to the cave o 
Adullam, all the discontented and outcast of the country 
resorted. To obtain wives for his warriors, Romulus 
invited his neighbours, the Sabines, ү 
carried off their daughters, In the war which followed, 
Success was long doubtful. 

Capitol through 
the commander, who opened th, 
Should receive what the enem 


Sabines threw bracelets and rings, but their 
Shields, and crushed her under the weight. This was com- 
memorated ever after by the 
П traitors. In the end peace was restored 
through the mediation of the 


the two nations, the Romans 


ed a period of lon 


Quirinus, 

Numa Pompilius, — He was Succeeded by the Sabine, Numa, 

Whose long reign was one of unbroken peace: as a symbol 

of this, he closed the temple of Janus, the double-headed 
god, Whose gates were alwa 


wife, the nymph 
aw and organised their religion. 
under of Roman civilization, as 
Omulus was of Roman mili Я 
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Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Marcius.—His successor, Tullus 
Hostilius, was an exact contrast to Numa, for he was con- 
stantly at war. His most famous struggle was against the 
mother city of Alba; this was decided by the single combat 
of the three Roman Horatii against the three Latin Curiatii. 
The victory thus won had a tragic result in Rome. The 
survivor of the Horatii slew his own sister for mourning one 
of the Curiatii, who was her lover, and was only saved from 
death by “appealing” to the Roman people, who refused to 
allow the execution of one whose bravery had saved Rome. 
Alba was soon afterwards razed to the ground, and its 
population brought to Rome. Tullus finally was killed by 
lightning, and was succeeded by the grandson of Numa, 
Ancus Marcius. The reign of this king was mainly peaceful, 
but he also extended the Roman territory and the boundaries 
of the city. He founded the seaport of Ostia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, and included the Aventine Hill within Rome, 
in order to give room for the increasing population. 

Tarquinius Priscus.—After his death a king of an entirely 
new family succeeded. Tarquinius Priscus, an Etruscan 
refugee, but descended from a Greek family, was appointed 
by Ancus to be the guardian of his sons. Tarquin sup- 
planted them, and secured the throne for himself. His 
conquests were very wide. He subdued the whole of 
Etruria, and brought thence to ‘Rome the curule chair 
and the rods and axes, the emblems of sovereignty (Zz- 
perium) He also carried out great works in Rome, 
especially the draining of the low valley between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline Hills, by the great sewer, the 
Cloaca Maxima, which still runs below the Forum. He, 
d the number of the nobles, and added 


successful reign he was 


murdered by the sons of Ancus Marcius, and was succeeded 
by Servius Tullius, a man of low birth, who had won his 
favour and the hand of his daughter. The reign of this 
king was mainly peaceful, but he extended the power of 
Rome bjy a treaty with the Latins, who henceforward appear 
as her constant allies. He also surrounded Rome with a 
great wall, parts of which still exist. 
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He founded the Comitia Centuriata, which was henceforth 


people, both for peace 
and for war; but the old assembly, the Comitia Curiata, 
still existed, with special powers, 

Tarquinius Superbus.—The 
to. the nobles, Tarquinius S| 
Priscus and son-in-law of Servius, 


tented citizens, murdered Serviu 
His reign was that of the typical 


Expulsion of the Kings.—But 
brought about his fall. An outrage on a Roman matron, 
Lucretia, committed by his son Sextus, raised all the people 
against him, and Tarquin, wi were expelled. (5то.) 

In their man people elected two Magistrates 
e for a year only, who shared the 


The Story as to the Re 
from Livy and from 
taken it in their 


in its present shape, to the 
us ic War. It cannot be 

ther i frag- 
ments of truth embodied hi 3 dpud SpA ede 
that it presents a picture (however distorted) of what may 
have actually happened, 


Perhaps we may detect the following elements of false- 
hood in it :— 


1 Very Probably their original title was ' praetors," 
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- (1) There is a constant tendency to exaggerate the extent 
of the Roman conquests. i 

(2) The story was developed at a period when all literature 
at Rome, including the writing of history, was Greek, and 
so there are many Greek elements intruded; eg. the story 
of Aeneas and the Greek origin of the Tarquins. 

(3) The Greeks also introduced stories borrowed from 
their own history, eg. the last Tarquin behaves like the 
typical Greek tyrant, and the very same acts are attributed 
to him as to Periander of Corinth, e.g. the symbolic message 
sent to Sextus at Gabii by striking down the tallest poppies. 

(4) Many of the stories are obviously invented to explain 
names and customs: e.g. the story of Tarpeia is an attempt 
to account for the choice of the Tarpeian Rock as the place 
for executing traitors, and the carrying oft of the Sabine 
maidens is probably invented to explain some relics of the 
primitive “ marriage by capture” which survived in Rome. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE REAL HISTORY OF THE REGAL PERIOD 


Real History of Rome under the Kings.—The stories recorded 
in the last chapter are full of improbabilities and of miracle : 
and there is no evidence of their existence in their presen 


Shape before 300 B.C., Ze. more than two centuries after the 
events described ; 


from existing remains, 
such as the old Walls, i 
in outline the history 


north-east of Ro: 
conquered the city; they were t 


character of the people, but their influence may be compared 
to that of the invading Danes or Normans in England. It 
must not be forgotten that the Sabi 


meat some early period 
ОО few to alter the Latin 
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Thirdly, Rome, even at this time, is clearly becoming the 
champion of the Latin race against the Etruscans on the 
north; it is this close connection with Latium which is 
the great feature of Rome’s foreign relations during the first 
four centuries of her existence. B 

Mommsen's view of Early Rome.—In one very important 
respect Mommsen's view as to the early history of Rome 
differs from the traditional one. He denies that the Romans 
were in any real sense a mixed race, and though he admits 
that the tribe of the Tities represents a Sabine element, he 
considers this quite unimportant. According to him, we 
may trace three stages in the early history of Rome. In the 
first stage, Latium was divided into isolated communities, 
which had not reached the condition of towns, and which 
had for the symbol of their unity the hill fortress, only used 
in times of war and for religious gatherings, not as a place of 
habitation ; some such community had a hill fortress on the 
Palatine. In the second stage, Rome becomes a town, and 
extends her domain down the banks of the Tiber to its 
mouth ; round the Palatine, which had now become a place 
of habitation, were grouped other quarters, e.g. the Subura 
and the Esquiliae (że. the “outer quarters”). The union of 
these with the Palatine was commemorated in later Rome 
by the festival of the Septimontium. In the third stage, 
Rome begins to contend for the sovereignty of the Latin 
League, and is further extended by the incorporation of the 
“hill town” which was on the Quirinal, with the older 
settlement which was on and round the Palatine. This 
incorporation is marked by the surrounding of the whole 
city with the so-called “ Servian " yall. К 2 

Gradual growth of Rome.—Setting aside the negative part 
of this theory, there remains à point of the utmost import- 
ance. It is most true that “Rome was not built in a day. 
1f there ever were a king named Romulus, his importance 
would be very slight, for the real work of founding боше 
was gradual. Out of the union of families had grown up the 
tribal settlements, and when these in turn united, the cias 


i i d 
was formed, probably at first being а mere hill fortress, anc 
only аср а Jefinite place of habitation. Rome's 
greatness was founded on the fact that, owing to her 
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Succeeding to the throne ; i 
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lead us to expect that in Rome, as at Athens, monarchy gave 
way to aristocracy, even though in the Italian city unprivi- 
leged as well as privileged seem to have united in the 
actual overthrow of Tarquin. For this, as for other reasons, 
Roman history begins with the “regifugium”; henceforth 
there is no break in the national life, or in the constitutional 
growth, and though for centuries we know little that is 
definite, yet what we do know—after the first generation, 
at any rate—is comparatively certain, and not mere con- 
jecture, however well grounded. 

Powers of the King.—But although the events recorded as 
to regal Rome cannot be accepted, save in the broadest out- 
line, yet it is possible to state, with practical certainty, some- 
thing as to the constitutional arrangements of this period. 

At the head of the state stood the King, who was supreme 
in all the business of the state. He commanded the army in, 
war, and could make agreements with foreigners ; he had the 
power of life and death, and he alone could summon the 
burgesses to the comitia, and address them or give others 
the right to do so. But his power was limited in practice by 
the fact that it was usual for him to ask the advice of the 
Senate, ie. the council of the elders, and in constitutional 
theory by the necessity of consulting this body and the people 
as to any change in the laws of the state. He was, too, not 
a hereditary monarch, but was elected by the Senate and 
confirmed by the people. 

Perhaps the office was open to any Roman, and certainly 
in the traditions as to the kings, there is little trace of here- 
ditary succession ; but it is more probable that, as among our 
Saxon forefathers, each new king was elected from among 
those connected by blood or by marriage with his predecessors. 

The Senate.—Side by side with the king stood the council 
of elders (the Senate) ; they were 300 in number, and were 
appointed by the king, though probably they originally repre- 
sented the clans (gentes), from the union of which the state 
had developed. "Their chief powers were the appointment of 
the king, and the giving of counsel whenever he consulted 
them ; they were in fact the royal council (regium consilium) ; 
but jh virtue of their old position as representatives of 
the clans, they were also the guardians of the traditions of 
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ia then is the 
Other divisions of the Roman People.—The curia 5 
administrative unit of the Roman people. The three tribes 


i divisions, with the natural divi- 
sions of the Bens and of the mily. 


-—The latter institution plays a NS 
Breat part in the development of Roman life and law. 
nation has ever grasped 


whom in theory he could sell or зо 
death, though he Was limited by religious penalties ; hi 
authority ceases only with ‘life, his authority, however, is 
Purely in Private matters; in Public, 
equal as Citizens, and the ] i 
the former, This €votion to strict. ] 
arrangements, js 


characteristic Of the R 
Teared was fitted d 


“velop that system of law, which has 
соте the basis o 


! The name tribus is Probably Connected with tres, and rapie that 
the first political division which the Romans recognized, was a “thir 
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The Clientes, —The Roman burgesses were of two kinds, 
privileged and non-privileged, patricians and plebeians. 
The latter in their earliest form, were strictly what they 
were called, £e “ clientes,” dependents ("listeners") of 
their superiors. Some of them no doubt were refugees 
from other cities, while others would be emancipated slaves ; 
but they were all alike in being de jure non-free, and in 
requiring to be represented by their patron in all legal 
matters. — Gradually, however, their position improved; ina 
commercial state like Rome, it was impossible to keep in 
so dependent a position the numbers whom trade attracted ; 
and the plebeians were also increased wholesale by the re- 
moval of conquered populations to Rome, ¢8: according to 
tradition, in the reign of Ancus Marcius. 

The Clientes become Plebeians.—Hence, a great change took 
place in their condition, and they became able to plead and 
do business in their own right, though they were still rigidly 
excluded from intermarriage with the full citizens (conubium), 
and from all office. This change of position is marked by 
the change of name; the “dependent » becomes the 
“ plebeian,” że. “а man of the multitude.” Of course there 
were still many plebeians who were dependent on individual 
patricians, 4. who were still clients in the strict sense; but 
the majority were the dependents of the state only. There 
seems no doubt that the plebeians were admitted into the 
Comitia Curiataj though they cannot have had much 
influence there, as they were at first excluded alike ‘from 
military service and from the burden of taxation. 

During the latter part of the regal period, the position 
of the plebeians still further changed. The new dynasty 
that was ruling in Rome was careless of old distinctions, 
and needed fresh military strength for its wars; hence 
we find a new organization of the people on the basis of 
property, in which both orders, patricians and plebeians, 
were included. No doubt it was originally for military 
in it the people were arranged in centuriae, which 
lace of the old curiae, but which were based on 


1 This view has the great mass of evidence in its favour, and is ac- 
cepted by Mommsen. Many distinguished scholars, however, refuse to 


believe it, and it is full of difficulties. 


purposes ; 
took the р 
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distinctions of age and wealth, not of birth. The whole 
people was divided into two divisions, seniores and Juniores ; 


е arrangement was as follows : 
(1) The wealthiest members 
eighteen centuries of the Equites 


2) Those whose Property was assessed at more than 


Property over 75,000, 
000 asses respectively, In these 
Sixty Centuries, the equi Position in the army 


(5) All with Property below r1,000 asses formed one 
Century of Proletarii, and did not 


serve, while there were 
four centuries of 
fabri. 


) шизїсїапз апа Workmen (Cornicines ef 
fabri. 


ne п centuries actually corres- 
Ponds to the division of the land at thi 


this period; ze, that 
1 The original Roman AS was а А а 
i i Pound of copper, but it was reduce 
during the first Punic War, and on Severa] reed pul after. It is 
ae SEN rar ud е ропа! figures сап right; no doubt they 
S, In terms о ie ^ А ich was 

e in land or cattle, “1 depreciated a rating which w. 


те is great dispute as to the classes in which these four voted, 
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those who had a hide of land were about half the whole 
number of landowners. This equal distribution of property 
seems very improbable. 

Importance of the Servian Constitution.—But whatever the 
exact arrangements of the Servian Constitution, and what- 
ever its date, its political importance is very great. It was 
adopted also as the basis of taxation, and the new 
military organization, according to the invariable principle 
of antiquity, which gave political rights in proportion to 
military service, was gradually adopted as the main political 
assembly of the state, superseding in great part the Comitia 
Curiata.! Probably this change was not completely made ' 
till the establishment of the Republic, but popular tradition 
ascribed it to King Servius and his love of the people; and 
the laws of Servius Tullius were.to the Roman plebeians an 
ideal of lost privileges, like the laws of King Edward the 
Confessor in England after the Conquest. To King Servius 
also were ascribed the thirty “ tribes,"?which later on were 
the basis of division in the third assembly of the Roman 
people (the comitia tributa), but which were at first only the 
local divisions of the landowners, arranged for purposes of 


military service, and afterwards for taxation. 
1 No doubt this would happen first in the declaration of war; it 


would be natural, on this matter, to consult the people arranged in the 
form in which they actually served in the field, 


з This number is uncertain; there were only twenty in the early period 
of the Republic (p. 17). These local tribes, in which both xd 
m 


led, are to be carefully distinguished 


Um 1 
m Te the thirty tribes, only 


original tribes (p. 14) which were hereditary. 
landowners (аи) probably were included. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND THE FIRST PERIOD ОР THE STRUGGLES 
OF THE ORDERS (510-449) 


The beginnings of the Republic.— Tt has been already 
described how the Tarqui 


arquins were expelled from Rome, 
and stress was laid on 


The Romans, ab 
Eoverning others 8 


у п the very first year 
OnSpiracy in their interest was 
= 5 It was betrayed by a slave, and 
the ringleaders Were put to h. Among them were the 
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sons of the Consul Brutus, the liberator, and he, in the true 
spirit of a “ Roman father,” ordered their execution. 

2. Abroad. Рогѕепа, the Etruscan.— But the attempts at 
restoration by foreign powers were much more serious. Of 
these there were two, one made by the Etruscans, the other 
by the Latins. The former, which took place in the year 
507, was led by Porsena, king of Clusium, who advanced 
with a large army, stormed the Janiculum, and so had the 
northern approaches of Rome at his mercy. Tradition 
varies as to what followed. The Romans said that Porsena 
was prevented from following up his success by the heroic 
defence of the Pons Sublicius, where Horatius Cocles and two 
other Romans held the whole Tuscan army in check till the 
bridge had been broken down. Рогѕепа then tried to starve 
out Rome, and nearly succeeded ; but alarmed by the self- 
devotion of Mucius Scaevola, who penetrated right into the 
Tuscan camp in order to kill the king, he finally gave the 
Romans terms ; they were to restore the private property of 
the Tarquins, and to yield all territory on the right bank of 
the Tiber. Hostages were given for the fulfilment of these 
terms, one of whom, a maiden named Cloelia, escaped from 
her captors, and swam back across the Tiber to Rome. Her 
countrymen at once restored her to the Etruscan king, but 
he was so pleased with her heroism and with Roman good 
faith, that he refused to keep her prisoner, and, moreover, 
made the conditions of peace much easier. 

Etruscan Victory over Rome.—It is clear, however, that this 
tradition conceals the real facts of the case. Porsena 
certainly did not restore the Tarquins, and he seems to have 
failed to enter Rome; but the people were compelled to 
surrender their arms, and to give up so large a part of their 
territory that the number of the tribes was reduced from 
thirty to twenty. 

The Etruscans, however, were not able to keep Rome in 
this state of dependence. Within two years we find the 
Romans engaged in a war with the Sabines, in which they 
claim to have won great victories. The only fact we can be 
sure of is, that these hostilities with their hill neighbours 
on the N.E. kept the Romans more or less continually busy 


throughout this early period. 
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Latin War: Roman Victory at L. В i 
attempt at restoration was of a different kind ; the attacks of 


the Tarquins had a strong party, and 
Latium seems to have attempted their 


his own subordinate, his 
(magister ийит). The final battle 
was fought near I, Regillus; it was especially remarkable, 
the Romans believed, for th 


€ appearance of Castor and 


Renewal of Latin League.—Finally, in 493, Rome once 
more recovered her natural place in Latium: the consul 
Spurius Cassius 

ome and the Tat 
for they neede: 


on e east, and south. In 486 the 
league was joined by the Hernici, themselves a hil] tribe, but 
th i 


Wellers in the Latin plain 
Powerful neighbours on the north and 
South-west, By alli 


1 ance with this People, the league of the 
Plain drove a wedge of territory into the hostile ring which 
surrounded them, 

Summary of Years 510-449.— The €vents of the next half- 
Century divide themselves Naturally into two parts, the efforts 
О Aold its own against its neighbours, and 
the party struggles in Rome, which Paralyzed her efforts and 
weakened the Latin leagu ich she was the natural 

ead. 
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been, to some extent, secured at home, real advance on the 
part of the Romans abroad was impossible.! 

Position of the Plebeiaus.—For the moment the expulsion 
of the kings had united all parties in the state, but the 
plebeians soon found that their position had changed for 
the worse, and that it was easier to bear the rule of one man 
than of a class. They might seem to have gained by the 
fact that their votes in the Comitia Centuriata were given for 
the election of the consuls; but, in practice, they could be, 
and always were, outvoted by the wealthier centuries. Nor 
was the whole mass of the less privileged citizens united. 
Many of them were, in one sense, still clients” (cf. p. 15), 
ie. they had direct relations with special patrician families, to 
whom they owed certain duties, and from whom, in turn, they 
received protection. The position of these may be compared 
to that of the medieval vassals; they seem to have usually 
piged with their patrons against the mass of the unprivileged 
class, 

Disadvantages of the Plebeians.—The inequality of the 
plebeians showed itself in three ways. 

(1) Political. They were without some of the rights of 
citizens, Ofthe publica jura, they had the right of voting ; 
Le. the jus sufragii, but not the right of holding office, the 
jus honorum. Of the privata jura, they had the right of 
contract (jus commercii), but not the jus conubii; a mar- 
riage contracted between a patrician and a plebeian was null 
and void in the eyes of patricians, and all children born 


of such a union were plebeians. КА 

(2) Religious.—This inequality was confirmed by religious 
sanctions: the plebeians could not hold office, because they 
were excluded from the old religion of the State, and could 
not take the auspices, which consecrated every official act 


of a Roman magistrate. А ү 

(3) Economic.— Though some of the plebeians were rich, 
the majority of them were comparatively poor. Hence, in 
the hard struggle through which the Roman Republic passed 


in the first century of its history, many of them were com- 
pelled to borrow from the patricians. By the Roman law, 


1 MacaULAY's Lays of Ancient Rome have made the struggles against 
the restoration of the Tarquins familiar to all Englishmen. 


del Sel 
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a debtor who could not meet his obligations was assigned 

(addictus) to his Creditor as his 

might be thrown into chains, 
And this last evi] was inc 

System. The domains w 


€ used on payment to the State of a herd 
tax (scriptura). 


the land of the State were reserved by the patrician govern- 
ment for its own 


©, at any rate, of the territory which mes 
Swords had won Should be distributed (assignatus) ME 
i as their absolute Property, and cease to 


“public,” Hence the inequality of rich and poor was still 
further aggravated. 


he personal Wrongs of 


[t was t the plebeians rather than 
Mir Politica] inequality which br ir di 


In Athens under Solon, the Pressure of actual 
Want forced the Combine for their rights. 


the social troubles, both in Greece үе 
Rome, may be due to the same Cause; ze, the intr 
duction of a money st. i 


andard into the State, and the ar 
Sequent uns l relations based on the o 
System of barter, 


Provocatione, D) very first year 
of the Republic, the Plebeians БГ i Beat guarantee 
n OE of yarn Poplicola, 
the consul, which enacted that in Criminal trials, where the 
life or the Tights (caput) of a Citizen were at stake, there 
should always be an appeal from th 


€ sent f the magis- 
trate to the whole assembly, Thi I eo 


vas the Habeas 
Orpus Act of Rome; it Secured m peas from the 
arbitrary judgment of patrician Magistrates, but the very 
fact that it was re-enacted more than once! shows how much 
` it was evaded, 


еріп 449 and in 300, 
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The First Secession.—It was fifteen years before the people 
gained a further step. The circumstances that led to this 
advance were as follows ; after the Latin war the pressure of 
debt had become excessive, and the plebeians saw with 
indignation their friends, who had often served the State 
bravely in the legions, thrown into chains and reduced to 
slavery at the demand of patrician creditors. War was 
raging against the Volscians, but the legionaries, on their 
victorious return, refused any longer to obey the consuls, 
and marched, though without disorder, to the Sacred Mount 
beyond the Anio. There they prepared to found a new city, 
since the rights of citizens were denied to them in the old 
one. The patricians were compelled to give way, and the 
plebeians, returning to Rome from the “ First Secession,” 
received the privilege of having officers of their own, tribunes 
and aediles. 

The Tribunes of the People.—The tribunes were originally 
two in number. Their duty was to protect the people whom 
they represented, and to enforce their power of protection, 
they were invested with the right of veto (intercessio), by 
which they could stop the action of any magistrate. The 
veto of the tribunes may be described as the negation of the 


imperium of the consul They also claimed the right of 


Prosecuting before the plebeian assembly, those who had 
offended against the rights of their order (eg. Coriolanus, 
Р. 34); but it may be doubted whether this claim was recog- 
nised as legal by the patricians. In order that they might be 
always at hand to aid, they were not allowed to leave the 
city for more than a day, and their persons were made 
Sacred and inviolable (sacro-sanctus) by a lex sacrata, which 
was solemnly sworn to by the entire people, and which 
declared “accursed” (sacer) any one who violated it. The 
Offender was put outside the law, and his property conse- 
crated to the gods.! There is much uncertainty as to the 
Way in which the tribunes were at first elected. Probably 
they were chosen by the plebeian members of the Comitia 
Curiata (ie. by the concilia plebeia curiata) voting in their 


sanctity” of the tribunes ; 2.6, 


14 Bal T « 
nother explanation is given of the and so sacred, This is 


that they were the ambassadors of the plebeians, 
Ingenious, but it lacks authority. 
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curies, but without auspices, which were the mark of a 
patrician magistrate or assembly. 

The two aediles had without doubt the charge of temples 
and public places, especially those that were used by the 
meetings of the people (concilia plebis), which had been 
organized in the struggle for liberty, and in which the new 
officers presided from the first, though the State did not 


р. Cassius (486). —Тһе next advance 
n the part of the people was made under a patrician leader. 
The consul, Sp. Cassius, who had in 493 renewed the league 
with the Latins, and who i 


with | atins, in 486 had brought the Hernicans 
into it, carried in the latter year an Agrarian Law, which gave 
the Plebs some share in the public land. It was, however, 
e for in the Very next year, Sp. Cassius 
Was accused of aiming at royal power, and condemned to 


Оп the part of the patri- 
» and soon once more became 
The anger of th € 


C. Terentili imi 
; < US Harsa proposed to limit 
magistrates by reducin foe 


186 е 
laws of the state j hitherto justice had НАУ a 
according to traditional tules, the knowledge of which lay 
only in the breast of „the magistrate, who enjoyed the same 
powers as the Homeric king ; henceforth Penalties were to be 


the powers of the 
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fixed and not arbitrary. This change was vigorously opposed 
for eight years, and then as a compromise, a commission of 
three was sent to Greece, to inquire into the laws of the 
states there. In 451, a commission of ten (decemviri) was 
appointed to draw up a code, and during their term of office 
no other magistrates, patrician or plebeian, were to be elected ; 
ten tables of law were published by them amid general ap- 
proval, and in the next year two more tables were added by 
a second body of decemvirs. 

The Twelve Tables.—The whole body of the “Twelve 
Tables” formed the basis of Roman law, and its importance 
cannot be overrated. On the one hand the tables were the 
foundation of Roman jurisprudence, and it was in developing 
and interpreting them that the Roman lawyers invented those 
methods, which have been the models of the whole world ; 
on the other hand the publication of law at this time pre- 
vented it from acquiring any of those irrational develop- 
ments,! such as are found in more elaborate codes obtained 
by other countries at later stages of their history (e.g. the 
laws of Manu in India) Thus the Roman people were set 
free for a natural development. 

The Attempt of Appius Claudius at Tyranny.— But for the 
moment the second set of decemvirs seem to have aimed at 
making themselves a perpetual oligarchy;? led by Appius 
Claudius, they refused to resign at the end of 450, taking 
advantage of the fact that in these two years no other officers 
had been appointed, in order to leave the law-givers a free 
hand. The people, however, were roused to fury by the 
murder of Siccius Dentatus, and by an attempted outrage on 
Virginia (who was claimed as a slave by a client of Appius, 
and only saved by her father killing her). They once more 
seceded to the Sacred Mount, and by this step compelled 
the decemvirs to resign; Appius Claudius was impeached 
and committed suicide in prison. Much more important 

1 Cf Matne’s Ancient Law, pp. 18-20, where he points out that by 
false analogy, a usage that is reasonable and necessary generates usage 


which is unreasonable, e.g. in a caste system. 

3 I have adopted the traditional view of the second decemvirate ; 
others see in their acts a premature attempt to secure rights for the ple- 
beians by unconstitutional means, and think the stories of murder and 


outrage are inventions of patrician historians. 
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than the personal incidents was the charter of liberties which 
the consuls who were elected, L. Valerius and M. Horatiu , 


succeeded in carrying: by these Valerio-Horatian laws it was 
enacted : 


The Valerio- Horatian Laws 
magistrate should be appoin 
subject to appeal to the peopl 
the Valerian law of 509. Th 


(449).—(1) That henceforth no 
ted, whose sentences were not 
€; this re-enacted and confirmed 
е importance of this, like that of 
the Great Charter in England, may be gathered from its 
frequent renewals, 


(2) That the people should have their tribunes as before, 
and that whoever injured these officers, should be subject to 
re-enacted the old law, 
(3) That the resolutions of the 


In this way the plebeian assem 


legislative body, with th 


d a recognised right 


iata; the people now 
State, 


3 the second was 
and was one of ) It is simpl 


scholars, to identify the < patres? and the Senate, and to suppose that 
this right of preliminary sanction claimed by the Se i 
the Republic grew out of thei 7 
It may be noted here that "IDPoses that in the period before 
the Valerio-Horatian laws, Perhaps in the year 471, there had been 
created a new assembly, the comitia populi tributa, ie, a meeting of all 
the people assembled in their tribes, as Opposed to the concilium plebis, 
which contained 


on plebeians only, This Comitia could be summoned by 
the patrician magistrates, д, bv consuls and praetors. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
THE ORDERS (449-367) 


Advances of the Plebeians. І. Lex Canuleia, 445.— The 
Success of the plebeians during the previous half century 
had been so rapid and decisive, that it might have seemed 
as if the struggle would soon be over. As a matter of fact, 
it lasted for nearly another century, for, after a period of rapid 
advance (449-445), nothing further was done for almost two 
generations. No doubt the cause of this was the life and 
death struggle with Veii. (Cf. p. 37-) 

. The first disability which the people removed by their new 
right of legislation was the social one, by which they were 
refused “conubium.” This privilege was conceded to them 
by the law of the tribune, C. Canuleius, and the most 
vexatious obstacle to harmony between the orders was thus 
removed. (445.) 

2. The Military Tribunate.—In the same year what appeared 
to be a great advance was made by the law which enacted 
that in future “ military tribunes with consular power” might 
be elected in place of consuls, and that these might be either 
patricians or plebeians. But this apparently great concession 
was rendered fruitless in three ways: firstly, it rested with the 
senate to decide whether consuls or military tribunes should 
be elected, and the patricians continually succeeded in having 
the former and not the latter, e.g. in the very first year (444) 
the election of the military tribunes was declared irregular, 
and consuls were put in their place ; secondly, even when 
military tribunes were elected, no plebeian was successful till 
the year 400; thirdly, a large part of the powers of the 
consulship was transferred to a new office, the censorship, the 


two holders of which must be patricians. 
The Censorship.— Originally the duties of this new office 
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were to take the census of the citizens, and to assign to each 
his proper rating and his place in the state according to his 
Property ; but its powers were gradually extended to a super- 
vision over the lives and morals of all, and to a general 
control of the lands and Properties of the state. After 4395 


no censors held office for more than eighteen months, though 
they were still elected only once in five 


r and a dictator was appointed, Sp. Maelius 
Seemed unwilling to submit to his jurisdiction, and was at 


master of the horse, Servilius Ahala. 


of the state from a tyrant, This charge of aiming at a 
t е of Sp, Cassius, and of M. Manlius 
› Is by no means improbable, 

Steady Progress of the Plebeians.— After this, civil strife 
suddenly seems to have ceased, but the plebeians continued 
to make Some progress. In 421, the number of quaestors, 
the financial administrators of the State, was doubled, and it 
Was enacted that they might be plebeians ; in 409, plebeians 
were actually electe 
tant, as it was usu 


DO! ians was seen in the banishment 
of the patrician leader, Camillus, the Conqueror of Veii (391), 
On a charge of havin embezzled part 
of the booty from that city. But Camillus recall was soon 
by there, by the terrible disaster of the capture of Rome 
D ane e. 40), mn happened in the next year, an 
e ult i i 
another generation, ^ ‘timate’ plebeian victory for nearly 
Rome after the 


moment. to have undone all the 
© people had made: 


Progress which th 5 they returned to find 
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their city burned and their land laid waste. A wild proposal 
was made, which, if carried out, would have altered the 
whole course of Roman history, for some of the tribunes 
suggested that the state should be removed to Veii, where a 
city ready to their hand was standing, and where a new start 
could be made, The effect of this removal would have been 
to make much easier the fusion of the orders, for the 
privileges of the patricians could not have been so firmly 
rooted in a new city; but it would have destroyed all the 
traditions of Rome, both religious and political, and especially 
the connection with the Latin race, on which, as a firm 
foundation, Roman greatness was being built up. It is 
creditable to the patriotism and good sense of the plebeians 
that they allowed themselves to be dissuaded from the 
change by the arguments of Camillus; the old city was 
rebuilt, though in a very hurried manner, and the life of 
Rome remained unbroken. 

M. Manlius. —But this course, though far wiser in the end, 
produced for the moment great suffering ; the losses caused 
by the sack of Rome fell especially on the poorer classes, 
and the plebeians were compelled to incur heavy debts in 
replacing their houses and farmsteads. The old severe laws 
as to debt were once more enforced, and discontent became 
general; it found a representative in M. Manlius, who had 
Saved the Capitol from the Gauls, and who now came 
forward with his fortune and his eloquence to save the 
poorer citizens from their creditors. Unfortunately his zeal 
for the people was not above suspicion of selfseeking; he 
was accused of wishing to make himself a tyrant, and in the 
end he was condemned for treason, and hurled from the 
Tarpeian Rock. He is the last and the most formidable 
instance in early Rome of the would-be tyrant, who wished 
to rise by championing the people. 

The Reform Proposals of Licinius and Sextius.—Foreign 
war postponed the inevitable conflict for a few years тоге; 
but in 376 the two tribunes, C. Licinius Stolo and Lucius 
Sextius, proposed a wide-reaching scheme of reform in the 
famous Licinian Rogations. Their object was twofold, (1) 
to remedy the existing distress, and (2) to place patricians 
and plebeians on a footing of equality. 
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To secure these ends, they proposed : 

(1) That no Roman citizen should * occupy " more than 
500 jugera! of the Ager Publicus. E 

(2) That all interest which had been paid should be 
deducted from the original debt, and the balance remaining 
should be paid in three yearly instalments. і 

(3) That in future consuls, and not military tribunes, should 
be elected, and that one of the consuls must bea plebeian. 

The first proposal was intended to secure for the plebeians 
a fair share in the Ager Publicus, which their own swords 
had won. The second seems, to modern eyes, to be very 
revolutionary in character, and to strike at the root of all 
credit ; but it must be remembered that among the Romans, 
as among the Greeks and the Jews, any payment of interest 
was looked upon as of very doubtful justice. The proposals 
of the Roman tribunes were much less sweeping than the 
Solonian * Seisachtheia," which had remedied, more than a 
century before, the economic troubles of Attica, The third 
Proposal was intended to put the plebeians fully on a level 

by securing for them an undisputed 

share in the headship of the state, 
years the struggle as to 
The patricians tried to baffle the 
reformers by inducing some of their colleagues in the 
tribunate to veto the Togations, and by offering to make 
concessions as to the Ager Publi 


уеп ent a step further roposed a four ation 
transferring the custody of the prop urth rogation, 


must be plebeians, In this way the 
patrician control of th, igion was attacked, А 
ive way, Licinius and Sextius 
J curule magi the 
state was left without any govern: i 


ment but that of the Senate 
1 A jugerum was about two-thirds o; 


2 These books had es iiv an English acre, 


"i А I according to the legend—by Tar- 
quinius Priscus of the Sibyl: they were consulted in times E great dager! 
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and the quaestors. Fortunately there was peace abroad, 
and so no harm ensued from this paralysis of business. 
Finally, the patricians had recourse to the appointment of a 
dictator, and Camillus was called upon to save the privileges 
of his order, as he had before saved the state; but he soon 
saw that concessions were necessary; the rogations were 
allowed to pass, and І, Sextius was elected the first plebeian 
consul But the patrician majority of the Senate refused 
to ratify this election with its auctoritas (p. 26) and the 
struggle seemed as if it were about to begin all over again. 
Through the influence of Camillus a compromise was 
adopted, and the judicial functions of the consuls were 
transferred to a new patrician magistrate, the praetor, while 
at the same time two patrician aediles were appointed to 
share the duty of the already existing plebeian aediles. 

Union of the Orders.—Camillus then laid down his office, 
and dedicated a temple to Concord. Ву his judicious 
compromise he had secured Roman unity at home, as, by his 
victories, he had saved the state from enemies abroad.! Hence- 
forth the two orders felt themselves one people. The few 
remaining privileges of the patricians were surrendered one by 
one, as will be mentioned below, with but little struggle, and 
Rome found herself able to devote her whole energies to the 
conquest of Italy, and the fight for the empire of the world. 

Constitutional Character of the Struggle at Rome.—It was а 
good omen for Roman greatness that the long struggle of 
150 years had been waged in so constitutional a manner. 
The plebeians had fought for an equal place in the eyes 
of the law, and they had fought according to law. No 
tumultuous risings of the mob, no assassinations of promi- 
nent opponents, disgrace their efforts for liberty; and the 
patricians had shown again and again that they possessed 
that quality which is essentia 


1 to all classes that are to govern 
successfully, the wisdom to give way when further resistance 
has become useless. И : 4 1 

Roman constitutional history during all this period shows 
1 The conduct of the Duke of Wellington in 1832 offers a remarkable 


of Napoleon and the leader of the English 


parallel ; the conqueror i 
aristocracy induced the House of Lords to accept the great Reform Pill, 
when he saw further resistance WAS useless, 
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no massacres like those at Corc: ] 
War, or those which disgrace the French Revolution. The 


e man became censor 
in 351, Finally, in 339, the laws of the dictator, Q. Pub- 
cted ; 


any of their assemblies, but shou], 


d be given beforehand, It 
soon became a mere form. h 
In 336 the first plebeian praetor was elected, and in 300 
the 


gulnia gave the plebeians a full share in the 
religion of the State by securing for them five places in 
the College of the Augurs, and four in that of the Pontiffs. 

The Economic Difüculty.—The social difficulties of the 


ublic land. Hence, durin the 
next half century of Rone i t Я 
Pressure of debt аге 


i uest. 
Her advance in Italy i za er aisi cong 
So that it sufficed at assignment? to the poor and 
for “occupation ” by the rich Roman empire 
required, to secure the conquered districts ever fresh 
colonies, in which thi i 


means of subsistence, in return for holding these posts as the 
garrisons of the mother city, In the following chapters will 
be sketched the foreign relations of Rome during the period 
of the struggle of the Orders, and the rapid growth of her 
Power when she had become a united city. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ROME DOWN TO HER 
CAPTURE BY THE GAULS (390) 


Rome the Head of Latium.—The key to the foreign policy 
of Rome during the whole of the first century and a half 
of the Republican period is found in her position as head of 
the plain of Latium against the hill tribes which surrounded 
it on the east and south, and against the Etruscan aliens 
on the north. This position was recognised, as has been 
said, in the league concluded by Spurius Cassius in 493. 
Its importance is well shown by the fact that, to the very 
end of the Republican Period, the religious festival by which 
the league was consecrated (Za/ímae Feriae) was the first 
duty of the consuls on entering upon their year of office, 
This league was really due to the pressure of a common 
danger, 

. The Volsci and the Aequians.—It is impossible to describe 
in any detail Rome's wars of the fifth century B.C., but she 
certainly was continually at war. Her struggle with her hill 
neighbours, the Volsci and the Aequi, must be described first. 

These people, though always coupled in Roman history, 
were different in character. The Volscians occupied the 
high ground to the south and south-east of Latium, but they 
were not mere mountaineers, and some of their towns were 
on the coast; eg. Antium and Anxur. Hence they were 
more civilized than the Aequi, inclined to aim at conquest 
and not merely at plunder—in fact more formidable. The 
on the other hand, were rough mountaineers, like 
hbours to the north, with whom they are 
he wars with them are more of the 


Aequi, 
their Sabine neig 
often coupled; and t 
nature of border raids. 
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Rome Loses Ground against the Volsci (490-450).—At the 
beginning of the fifth century Rome's power seems to have 
been well established in the south of Latium. At any rate, 
Antium is mentioned in the early treaty with Carthage (509)! 
as dependent on Rome, and at the beginning of the fifth 
century, Rome was able to send colonies to Velitrae 
and to Norba (494~492), to guard the south-eastern ap- 
Proaches to Latium; but she was unable to retain this 
Position, for during the first half of the fifth century she 
seems to have continually lost ground. In 463, the Volscian 
armies advanced to within three miles of Rome, and she 
quite failed to maintain the colonies which she had sent out 
in the previous generation. Perhaps it was in this long- 
continued struggle that many of the old cities in the 
southern part of the Campagna disappeared, and that the 
desolation began which went on increasing until the once 
fertile and thickly-populated region of the Pomptine marshes 
assumed its present form of a deserted and pestilential 
Waste. The country could never have been healthy, owing 


to the lack of proper outlets for the surface water; but 
malaria may, to a certain extent, be banished by thorough- 
ness of tillage.” 


The Story of Coriolanus.—Only one incident in this half- 
ao of warfare can be referred to—the story of Corio- 

us, 

According to the tradition embodied in Plutarch, which 
Shakspere has made the subject of one of his plays from 
Roman history, C. Marcius Coriolanus was a patrician who, 


у, and returned to Anti 
story is full of di Es 


c ed, but Polybius (iii. 22), 
who seems to Сору it from an inscripti, OPERE 
year of the Republi Inscription, definitely assigns it to the first 
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vanity, which was eager to attribute defeats and loss of 
territory to the bravery of a Roman deserter. 

Encroachments of the Aequi in the East.—Nor was Rome 
more fortunate on her eastern frontier, The Aequi suc- 
ceeded in occupying the town of Labicum, and so cutting 
the communications between Rome and the Hernici; and 
from their post on Mount Algidus, an eastern spur of the 
Alban range, they carried their raids far and wide over 
Roman and Latin territory. In 463 they are found united 
with the Volscians at the very gates of Rome. Here, too, 
Roman vanity gives us tradition instead of trustworthy fact. 
The story of Cincinnatus is well known. He was sum- 
moned from the plough to save the Roman army, blockaded 
on Mount Algidus (458), and by his vigour turned the tables 
on the Aequi, and compelled them to surrender. But this 
cannot be accepted as history. It is only in the next half- 
century (450-400) that the tide of success turns, and Roman 
dominion begins slowly but surely to expand. How weak 
Rome was during the first period can be inferred from the 
fact that, in 460, a Sabine, Appius Herdonius, actually seized 
for a time the Roman Capitol. 

Rome Gains Ground after 450.—The causes of the change 
of fortune were probably twofold. In the first place, the 
Valeria-Horatian settlement of 449 had given some measure 
of unity to the Roman State, and so had restored vigour to 
its arms. In the second place, Rome now, as $0 often at 


other times, profited by her central position. The Sabellian 
tribes of the central mountain range were Moving southward, 
and probably attracted some of the Sabine and Acman 
warriors to join them in bolder enterprises elsewhere, and so 


to i :um: while the capture of Capua (423) 
y gos ean cal of a DEERE which, by 


by the Samnites was only part 1 
pressing on the rear of the Volscians Ry valley of the 
Liris, distracted their attention from Rom. Е 
Teis true that in the year 446, we find the Aequi опсо 
more at the gates of Rome, but it is for the last time ; i 418 
they disappeared from Mount Algidus, and Rome dues He 
bicum; five years later she was able to restore to her Ae 
the Hernicans, their town of Ferentinum. So, too, on the 


southern frontier Rome began to advance; in 442, she planted 
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a Latin colony at Ardea, Velitrae seems to have been re- 
covered about the end of the sth century, and in 406, a bold 
advance, right through the Volscian territory, seized and 
plundered the wealthy coast-town of Anxur (or Tarracina). 
Rome then at the end of the century had regained her 
Position on the south and east; with her allies she held once 
more the plain of Latium, and had secured strong posts from 
which the hill country round could be reduced. z 
Wars with the Etruscans.—In her wars with the Aequians 
and the Volscians, Rome w. i 
of Italian race, but the Etruscans beyond the Tiber, on 
her north frontier, were aliens ; it is with them that Rome’s 
most serious struggle was fought. As has been already said, 
the Etruscan power had been widely extended in the north 
and west of Italy, but in the fifth c 
decline, under the pressure of th 


South Etruria, ‘especially Veii Т 
twelve miles from Rome, and was j 
er rival; the Veientines also had a valuable 
ally in Fidenae, a Latin town whi 


can settlement, and which, lying only five miles from Rome 


» Provided Rome’s Etruscan 


Rome at first Unsuccessful, 
like those with the Aequi: 


gens, according to the traditional 

Story, took on itself t hole war against Veii; they 
right bank of the Tiber, and 
for two years ravaged the territory of the enemy; but were 
then Cut off in an ambush and perished to a man. The 
Veientines followed up their success by capturing Janiculum 
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(477), and actually threatening Rome, but three years later 
peace was concluded for 4o years. It can hardly be acci- 
dental that this year (474) was the year of the great victory 
won at Cumae by Hiero I. of Syracuse over the combined 
forces of Etruria and Carthage. 


Rome's Successes against Veii.—This truce, strange to say, 


was observed unbroken almost to the end ; it was only in 438 


that hostilities broke out again. This war was embittered by 
the murder of some Roman ambassadors who had been sent 
to Fidenae, and so serious did the Romans deem the struggle 
against the two hostile cities, that they appointed a dictator j 
but the real honour of the campaign lay with his master of 
the horse, A. Cornelius Cossus, who slew the king of Veii, 
Lar Tolumnius, in single combat, and so rivalled Romulus 
in winning the “spolia opima.” Hostilities were renewed 
some ten years later, and this time Rome was decisively suc- 
cessful; Fidenae was taken and reduced so completely that 
she only once again appears as troubling Rome—1n the year 
after the battle of the Allia (390). Veli received а respite by 


a truce for twenty years (426). л 
Final Struggle d e “ val (406-396).—When this expired, 
the decisive struggle began ; the siege of Veii is reported to 
have lasted ten years (which the precedent of Troy had fixed 
as the proper length for a respectable siege), and the story 15 
ma bellished with all kinds of wonders; but the following 
acts stand out clearly. p 
(x) It was at this EE certainly that the Roman soldiers 
rst received pay; this was necessary, Owing to the change 


Character of i t ere no longer serving a mere 
of the fighting, for they x ео mns through e 


Summer campai were ke 0 

Winter also, in pou Ает the blockade continuously. 

Probably along with the introduction of payment, there x 

а change in the character of the drill ; the genius of Cami Ша 

Scems to have reformed the Roman army, and to Ба fa 

stituted for the old custom of fighting in close order wit 

mee (Aasta), the essentially Roman feature of fighting in open 

1 The Spolia Opi dedicated to rius b 

a Roman Ріта Һай slei opposing leader with his own hand. 
Ше institution of kid had slain ed. to Romulus, after he had 

Acton, king of Caenina. 
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order, while the front ranks were armed with the heavy jave- 
lin (the дит). d К 

А) а i seems probable that Veii received some Вер 
in this final crisis from other cities of South Etruria, an 
even from Tarquinii. 4 

(3) It may be accepted as a fact that the siege was finally 
decided by Roman engineering skill ; according to tradition, 
Camillus éntered Veii by a mine, | є d 
temple of Juno in the citadel ; there are many difficulties an 
improbabili i I 
tion with the great tunnel (emissarium)! which drains the 
All i i 


, 
truth of the Story as to Veii, 

Rome Mistress of Southern Etruria, — The power of Etruria 
Was broken by the capture of Veii; it is said that on the very 


of it; immediately after the fall of Veii, 
(394), won Over, it was said, by the magnanimity of Camillus ; 
the capture also of Sutrium in 390 gave Rome one of the 
keys to North Etruria, 

Position of Rome at end of sth century B.C.—The task of the 
fifth century was done, f, 


à new power, which for a 
moment seemed to Overwhelm her j 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CAPTURE OF ROME BY THE GAULS, 
AND HER RECOVERY (390-376) 


Rome and the Barbarians of the North.—The capture of 
Rome by the Gauls is an event which stands by itself. It 
may be said to anticipate the invasions of the northern 
barbarians, which, eight centuries later, were to change the 
face of Europe; but in the fifth century after Christ, Rome's 
strength was exhausted, she was politically a “mighty name,” 
and nothing more; in the fourth century before Christ she 
Was only just beginning to develop her strength, and her 
momentary fall was a mere accident, due to surprise. | It left, 
however, an enduring impression on the Roman mind, and 
it was not till Caesar had conquered Gaul, more than thrce 
centuries later, that the Romans unlearned their panic fear 
of the northern barbarians. ‘The Gauls had already, as has 
been said, established themselves in the northern parts of the 
peninsula, hence known for many centuries as Cisalpine 
Gaul, but they never succeeded in getting a firm hold south 
of the Apennines; the invasion of the Senones, before 
which Rome fell, and other later invasions, Were mere 
isolated inroads. It is not the least of Rome's services to 
Europe that she brought this to pass; she checked the full 
tide of barbarism, and preserved the civilization of the 


Classical world. À d 

But for her organized resistance, Hellenic and Italian 
Culture might have completely perished in the fourth 
Century B.c., before Western Europe had become familiar 
with i Rome guarded the culture of the old world, and 
Spread it so widely, that, even in the darkest period of the 
Middle Ages, it still survived in part. 
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Is on 
е Battle of the Allia, 390.— The attack of the Gau 
Rae is said to have been the result of an accident. Rome 
had sent ambassadors to warn the Gauls against р ШЕ 
Clusium, for she was already assuming to Беваи € 
championship of Italy. These ambassadors so [чо m 
their duty as to fight against the Gauls; and the oman 
people, instead of punishing their misconduct, elected t m 
aS military tribunes for the next year—39o. E: E 
Gauls diverted their attack from Clusium to Rome, an P 
the spring of 390 poured southwards down the left banie А 
the Tiber, where afterwards ran the Via Salaria. Rome ha 


Versary, July 18th, was always 
Roman Calendar: the R 


Successful Resistance of the Capitol, —Rome was never sO 
Breat as when in despair. The people found refuge where 


the Capitol was Occupied with a strong force, 
and the Senate took refuge there ; 


5 the sacred emblems too 
Were removed or buried; thus Roman government and 
Roman religion Survived the capture of the city. This was 
Occupied and burned by the Gauls, but their attacks made 
no impression on the citadel, Only once did they succeed 
in reaching the summit, and then the bravery of M. Manlius, 
who was awakened, it is Said, by the cries of the sacred 
geese, saved the Capitol, and repulsed the Gauls with 
confusion and loss, Meanwhile their army was suffering 
severely from want of Provisions, and disease ; it was wasting 
away, as so many northern armies wasted away under the 
walls of Rome, during the long struggle of Popes and 
` Emperors in mediaeval times, The Gauls finally withdrew 
with their booty, perhaps also Carrying with them a heavy 


+ It can only be compared to the utter panic of the English regulars 
before the Highanders in <“ the "45," 
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ransom for thei 
exacted vue ges such as the Danes so often 
Mien ыа survived the shock, but she found herself 
а ci тір wasted territory, and with her power 
her work over PR compelled, as it seemed, to do all 
Eure due as to the Defeat of the Gauls.—Such is the 
with hiss e facts; but Roman tradition was not content 
КЫ 2 it was eager here, as everywhere, to vindicate the 
HERE ome, and to glorify her great men. According to it, 
єч С an fugitives took refuge at Veii, and summoned the 
БЫА Famill; to take the command, as the only man who 
ur pr x the state. He, with true Roman respect for law, 
of his hag till the consent of the Senate to the reversal 
Sbtitied ? th and his appointment as dictator had been 
Romer then, gathering the Roman forces, he appeared in 
The cani as the gold was being paid over to the Gauls. 
mls ced leader, Brennus, had thrown his sword into the 
victis" 1 ui cad which have passed into a proverb, “ Vae 
(s fusi amillus annulled the bargain, drove the Gauls in 

Be on dup of Rome, and recovered the gold. —— - 

ЫЕ greatness of Rome is obscured by this melo- 
vogue narrative of Livy, which cannot be accepted for a 
would ke that she came successfully out of a storm which 
surprise ave crushed a less healthy state, was due, not to 
КЕЧЕ be accident, but to the wisdom of her government 
Ra ravery of her citizens. 
all the паа on every side.—For Ње moment, however, 
they mi ваце of Rome thought the time had come when 
RUGAS t recover their losses, and free themselyes from the 
ее: е of their humbled enemy. . The Volscians and the 
cant ians invaded the Roman territory 5 the Etruscans re- 
Dtured Sutrium, What was most serious of all, some of 
к eure own allies, the Latins, who had been so long faithful, 
Es a supporting her enemies against her, though no states 
as yet openly revolted. Before describing how Rome 


1 Tt Ў 
was patriotic indignation against the 

pcd which first induced the Frenchman, 

Roman ped of the story, and so to found 


injustice to his Gallic 
Beaufort, to inquire into 
the scientific criticism of 
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crushed these enemies, it is necessary to explain this change 

of attitude in Latium. З 
Changed Position of Танит, — The Latins had united in 

league with Rome on terms of equality; but things had 


them, as if they had been new acquisitions. And even apart 
from this, it is an invariable rule that, in an alliance between 
the inequality tends always to 
ever carefully the terms of the 
alliance are defined. This had been the experience of the 
where the position of 

of Rome in the Latin 
The Latins now seem to have thought they might 


n j at any rate, their covert hostility 
Soon passed into Open war. 


З Aequi, and then north, 
e was the blow inflicted on 
€ Volsci were “at length 
of warfare; and, to make 
the Roman commanders, in 
1 1 the Aequi so thoroughly that 
there is no mention of their rising again till 304. We are 
irresistibly reminded of William the Conqueror, and his 
EET the Spirit of English rebellion by his “harrying of 


€ Etruscans were once more 
beaten. The firmness of the 


Rome was able, as 
re her authority on the north of the 
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dier by adding four more tribes to her previous twenty-one ; 
е оза the former territory of Veii As по new 
3 : ; : 

ась een added smes 495, this advance is very 

Rome's Wars with the Latin Towns.—On the south, how- 
ever, the vigorous Latin and Oscan cities required far more 
effort to win, just as, when finally they were won, they con- 
tributed far more than did Etruria to the strength of Rome. 
Antium, on the coast, had suffered but little from the Gallic 
inroad, and from 386 to 374 she was more or less constantly 
at war with Rome, as the head of the relics of Volscian 
independence, and as the ally of various Latin towns. 
Velitrae and Circeii, Latin colonies, revolted in 385; and 
in 382, Praeneste, one of the old Latin towns which had 
several others dependent on her, joined Antium against 
Rome. In the next year, the allegiance of the important 


town of Tusculum wavered for a moment; but the pro- 
the Tusculans sued for 


Roman party there prevailed, 

pardon, and received not only this, but, shortly after, the 
Roman civitas] Tusculum becomes the first Roman 
municipium." 

Rome's Policy of Expansion.— The importance of this 
cannot be overestimated. It was the first step in that 
policy of expansion which was to make Roman, first the 
region round Rome itself, then all Italy, and then the whole 
Western world. It was because Rome could absorb in this 
way that, as her wisest statesmen saw, she was able to 
conquer and to hold the world. The revolted states were 
reduced, and Antium was compelled to sue for peace. The 
security of the Roman hold on this quarter is shown in the 
distribution among the plebeians of the Pomptine Land 
(383), won from the Volscians, and in the planting of a 


Latin colony at Setia in a strong position (382). 
It was not till twenty years later (358) that Rome felt 


, ! Mommsen thinks only the civitas sine suffragio, but the evidence is 
in favour of the view that the full citizenship was given. . А 

? See р. 82, I have accepted the view that even in this period some 
municipia had the full Roman civitas, Others maintain that the term 
municipium is restricted, before the Lex Julia of go, to communities 
that had only the civitas sine suffragio. 
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herself secure enough to enrol two more new tribes in re 
had been the Volscian territory; but the Roman go 
Terminus never Stepped back, and so he was compelled to 
advance slowly in order to be sure. . In the same year the 
alliance with the Latins and the Hernicans was once more 
renewed. 1 
Renewal of the Leagie with Latium.—Rome, however, did 
More than re-establish the old Latin 
Position of Superiority was now for 
the same time she Probably closed the doors of the League 
against new members, It hencefo: 
of towns: 
a Thirty cities with the full Jus Latinum. 


(2) Seventeen more, which had no right of voting as to 
the affairs of the Lea, 


gue, though they shared in the Latin 
festival. 


first sight, Surprising how little 
Gallic invasion. 
that she had won b entury, yet she 
d gained More, in one de 


cade, "The ex- 


; cond is that their 
terror of the Gauls made the Italians more willing to unite 
for common protection, i i 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FINAL REDUCTION OF THE PLAIN COUNTRY 


Rome's Struggles with Old Enemies.— Rome had, fortu- 


nately for herseif, a respite of comparative peace while the 
dispute as to the Licinian rogations was going on; but she 
had still to pass through several hard struggles with old 
enemies before she entered on her prolonged contest with 
a new foe in the Samnites, the most formidable opponent 


she ever encountered in Italy. 

(т) The Gauls.— The Gauls were, for a long period, not 
content with their possessions in Northern Italy. Six times, 
between 367 and 349, they advanced into the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, though always to be repulsed with loss. 
These inroads are probable enough in themselves, but their 
details are quite uncertain. Only the first, the second, and 
the last, need be mentioned. 1 

The first (in 367) was defeated by the old Camillus, who 
was in command as dictator for the fifth time. Two years 
later he died. Only the outline of his life can be known 
with certainty, but he is the complete type of a Roman 
Statesman—at home conservative, yet ready for compromise j 
in the field, as formidable by his careful organization as by 
his military genius ; and, above all, firm in the presence 
of the gloomiest fortune. The second inroad (in 361) is 
famous for the single combat between T. Manlius and the 
Gaul, in which the Roman gained from the torques of his 
defeated foe the name of Torquatus. The last inroad (in 
349) is marked by а similar combat, in which, also, the 
Roman champion Valerius gained his honourable name 
* Corvus" from the raven which settled on his helmet, and 
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i 1 
assisted him by flapping its wings in the face of his foe. 
After these cp We hear hardly anything of the Gauls 
for fifty years. Я 3 
(2) The Etruscans.—The renewal of the Latin League (in 
358) has already been described. Two years later Ба 
Коше last serious struggle with Southern Etruria, in whic 
Tarquinii played the chief part. The war was marked by 
brutal ferocity in the massacre of prisoners on both sides, 
and ended (in 351) with a truce for forty years. But what 
is more important, is the treatment of Caere, This town 
had long been friendly to the Romans, and had sheltered 
1 i now (353) the anti-Roman 
; and it assisted Tarquinii. 
accept the Roman civitas, 


It thus becomes the first 
instance of an unprivileged municipium? as Tusculum is of 


one with full Privileges. Rome's power in Italy was based 


on her nicely graduated System of concessions to her subjects 
and allies, 


Before this, however, could 
Over the level 


but without the 


1), and to Suppress 
Her victory in this 1 


plebeian, was, during 


the first twenty years, d by the appointment 


of two patricians, 
Still more important were the ec 


es are highly doubtful, 
call it the first municipium, (Cf. note on p. 82.) 
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Series of enactments was passed, endeavouring to remedy the 
prevailing distress by legislation ; in 357, the rate of interest 
Was fixed at an uncia per as (unciarium faenus) ѓе. at one- 
twelfth ; in 347, legal interest was reduced by one-half, and 
in 342, the Lex Genucia forbade it altogether. Of course 
this prohibition was useless, but it is interesting to see that 
the practical Romans had the same dislike of interest, as 
being “unnatural,” as Greek philosophers, Jewish law-givers, 
and the Christians of the Middle Ages. 

Mutiny at Capua.—In 342, during the first Samnite War, 
the trouble became serious; the Roman army at Capua 
mutinied, and part of it marched on Rome. The grievances 
seem to have been largely military, for to appease the discon- 


tent, it was enacted. 
ld be dismissed without 


. (x) That no Roman soldier shou 

1S consent. 

(2) That no one, who had been a military tribune, should 
be reduced to the rank of a centurion. 1 

It was also demanded that the Pay of the cavalry, which 
Was three times that of the infantry, should be reduced, but 
this demand was not conceded. 

A man’s position and pay in the army settled the amount 
Of booty which he was to receive, and the settlement arrived 
at points to the method by which Rome escaped her eco- 
nomic difficulties, Ze. discontent at home was appeased by 
Conquest and booty abroad. ae 
At the same time, the exclusiveness of the patricians 
Was checked by re-enacting the Licinian Law as to the 
Consuls, and by further enacting that no опе might hold 
m Same magistracy again until after an interval of ten 

rs. 

Latin Demand for Equality.— T he, citizens of Rome were 
Once more united. DHE Тай allies naturally wished that 
they too mlght share her conquests ; the recent E e 
9f Campania (343) showed how important these ы ely 
to be, Accordingly the two praetors of the Latin gue 
came to Rome (341) with a er for comp! et 
equality or for complete independence ; Rome’s motto no " 
as always, was “ Parere subjectis €f debellare superbos, an 
the demand was rejected. 
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The result was immediate war, a war in which Rome had 
against her all her old allies ; fortunately her recent тоц 
the Samnites, were quiet, probably because the Latins lay 
between them and Rome, and they knew and hated them 
with the bitterness which marks the relations of all neigh- 
bour states, especially in ancient times. 

The Latin War.—The war was short and sharp; two great 
battles and a series of sieges ended it in two years; the 
battles were at Veseris, near Mount Vesuvius, and at 
"Trifanum. 

The former is famous for two stories, which, whether 
true or not, illustrate the spirit to which the Romans owed 
their victories. Before the battle, the consul, T. Manlius 
Torquatus, forbade all single combats; in a civil war, such 
аз this really was, all intercourse with the enemy was 
dangerous. His son, no doubt eager to imitate his father's 
glories (p. 46), met and defeated a Latin champion, and paid 
the penalty of his disobedience with his life. In the actual 


battle, the plebeian consul, P. Decius Mus, turned the tide of 
Success by solemnly devoting himself and the army of the 
enemy to the infernal 


gods, and then sealing the bargain by 

rushing on death, Discipline and self-sacrifice are the key- 

notes of the Roman system j the individual was nothing, the 
State was all in all. 

Organization of 


C | of Conquered Latin 
tories, the Latin t 


m.—After the Roman vic- 


ipia. 
7 ОЁ the states were compelled to accept the 
“ Caerite franchise,” 7, 


і ze. they were not inscribed in any 
Roman tribe, and they had the duties of Roman citizens, 
without the rights of votin 


1 t 8 and of office; but the enjoyment 
of the private rights ntertnarriage and of commerce was 
closer to Rome. The Roman law was 
1 Here again, as in the 


< Case of Tusculum (p. 43), it is disputed 
whether they received the full or only the partial civitas, 


mutual isolation, these were 
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administered in these states by øraefecti, representing the 
praetor. 

(3) But in other respects these states retained their local 
self-government ; and thé more formidable cities, like Tibur 
and the impregnable Praeneste, were free from all Roman 
interference and remained allies as before. Neither now, 
nor at any subsequent period, did Rome imitate the folly of 
Athens, and embitter her conquered countrymen by demand 
of tribute. 

(4) Rome's great principle, “ Divide et Impera," was ap- 
plied everywhere. The Latin League ceased to exist, except 
as a religious body ; and the states were debarred from all 
intercourse, civil as well as political, with each other; no 
Latin could trade except with Rome. All Latium was thus 
centered in the sovereign city. 

(5) The posts of danger were occupied by colonies; 
Antium (338) and Anxur (329) on the coast received Roman 
settlers, while Cales (334) and Fregellae (328) were founded 
as Latin colonies (cp. p. 83), to guard the upper waters of 
the Liris and the approaches to Samnium. 

(6) Finally the Roman territory was once more extended 
by the incorporation of two new tribes in 332- Я x 

It must also be remembered that at this time the inhabi- 
tants of all these Latin towns had the right of becoming 
Roman citizens at will; any enterprising Latin who chose to 
migrate to Rome, was enrolled in a Roman tribe at the next 


census. 
Principles of Roman Government in Italy.—Graduated privi- 
leges, local independence, close relations with herself, and 
the main features of the system 
bound Rome's allies to her in an alli- 
ance which grew so strong that no disasters could shake it. 
The same principles were applied to Campania, where Capua 
and other communities received the private rights of Roman 
citizenship; in this district we see another principle. of 
Rome's policy, Że. she everywhere conciliated the governing 
classes by grants of special privileges. ДЫ 
While Athens therefore had deadly enemies in the upper 
classes everywhere throughout her empire, Rome found in 
them her sure supporters ; she knew that where "the few" 


of government which 
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were secured, “the many” were less likely to revolt and less 
formidable, 

All these arrangements took time to carry out, and were 
not completed till ten years after the Latin war was PT 
the last struggle for Latin freedom was the revolt o 
Privernum (330), which was soon suppressed. Rome ior 
now undisputed mistress of the plain country and prepare 


for her hard struggle with the warlike mountaineers of 
Central Italy, 


The part played by the colonies in the gerelepment of Roman power is 
so important that it is necessary to give some details as to the two main 
kinds, 

mparatively small, and were, as 
nly ; originally only 300 heads 
, but the number was afterwards much increased. 


of this kind, А 
The Latinae coloniae were larger ; sometimes as many as 6000 colonists 
Were sent. These were either non-Romans, or poor citizens who were 


content to surrender their political rights for the material advantages of 
а land allotment in the colony, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIRST (343-1) AND SECOND SAMNITE WARS 
(327-304) 


Rome's Conflict with the Sabellian Tribes.—Rome’s wars had 
been hitherto waged either against the Etruscans, who were 
entirely alien, or against peoples closely kindred to herself, 
Sabines, Volsci, and Aequi. The Samnites occupied a 
middle position between these two kinds of enemies; they 
were Italians, but belonged to the Sabellian, and not the 
Latin family While Rome had been consolidating herself, 
they had been pressing southward, especially on the cities in 
Campania ; of these, Capua fell in 423, and all the towns in 
the district, except Neapolis and Palaepolis, shared the same 
fate. But the Samnite settlers in the plains lost their old 
national characteristics, and intermarried with their subjects ; 
hence the Campanians became practically a distinct people. 
Other Sabellian races, the Lucanians and the Bruttians, had 
subdued the south of Italy, though they had not been able 
to dislodge the Greeks from the coast. 

The Samnites.— The Samnites proper inhabited the great 
mountain block overhanging Campania, in which the 
Volturnus rises, and where the Apennines reach the height 
Of 6000 feet. They were warlike mountaineers, and es- 
pecially formidable in their own mountain valleys, but they 

ization. They were 


were weak from their lack of organi: ey. 
ich the Pentri in the 


divided into four chief tribes, of whic 

north and the Caudini in the south were the most powerful, 

and, except for purposes of defence, they had little unity. 
1 The Sabines, as their name implies, were Sabellian ; but their 

territory was nearer to Rome than was that of the Samnites, and in the 

population of that city there was a Sabine element. (p. 10.) 
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In war they had common military chiefs, but in peace a 
senate, formed of the heads of the separate tribes, was their 
only government. In this lay their weakness against Rome. 
As soldiers, they were probably superior, and taught the 
Romans many valuable lessons, e.g. the characteristic weapon 
of the Roman legionaries, the heavy javelin (pi/um) was 
borrowed from the Samnites; but in a prolonged struggle 
their lack of organization was fatal, for, while they could win 
victories, they “never followed them up with energy. <A 


further source of weakness to them was their position ; they 


had enemies on every side, especially the Apulians and their 
own Lucanian kinsmen, 


who had suffered from the forays of 
the mountaineers, and who were ready to assist the Romans 
against them. 


The First Samnite War (343-341.— The Samnites had first 


Come into contact with the Romans in 3 54, when a treaty of 
friendship had been made ; but in spite of this, the Senate, 
in 343, received the submission of the Campanians, who 
found themselves hard pressed by their Samnite neighbours. 
The first Samnite War followed, but of its details we know 
nothing. The Romans claimed to have won two great 
victories, of which t 


hat at Mt. Gaurus was the more important. 
Peace was concluded after tw 


© years, and the old alliance 
was renewed; but the Romans had gained this advantage, 
that their influence had now supplanted that of the Samnites 
in Campania. 


In the year 338, 
i А 5, came to the help of 

the Tarentine League, and fell in battle against the Samnites. 
Epirus, the uncle of 


; and seems to have intended to found 


x S. Italy, but assassination cut 
short his plans. He had Proposed to form an alliance with 
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Rome, and in this lies his importance. In him first Rome 
came into contact with the Greeks of the mother country. 
It is significant that the Romans always used the name of 

Greeks,"! and not that of “ Hellenes,” which the Greeks 
themselves used. 

Causes of the Second Samnite War.— The struggle between 
Rome and Samnium was now to begin again in earnest. 
Once more its cause was difficulties in Campania. The 
Greek town of Palaepolis (a colony of the old Cumae) bad 
injured the Romans, and, fearing punishment, had received 
a Samnite garrison, The Romans protested against the 
interference, while the Samnites replied by complaints as to 
the colony of Fregellae, which they said had been founded 
in their territory. No doubt both sides had grievances ; 
each knew that war must come, and was preparing to 
meet it. 

Institution of the Proconsulate (327). — Ihe first campaign 
was against Palaepolis itself; it was compelled to surrender, 
but the siege lasted into the next year, and led (among 
the Romans) to a most important constitutional innovation. 
The consul, Q. Publilius Philo (who, as dictator, had carried 
the popular Publilian laws in 339); had his power (imperium) 
Prolonged as proconsul. It was inevitable that, as Roman 
foreign affairs became more important, their magistrates 
should be longer in office, and more numerous. 

Four Periods in Second Samnite War.— The surrender of 
Palaepolis was the beginning of the Samnite War proper. 
In this war fortune was most varying, and it is impossible to 
follow the course of events in detail, especially as the Roman 
annalists display their customary exaggeration, describing 
Constant victories on their own side, which are often more 
than doubtful, and slurring over their defeats ; but the war 
Seems to divide itself into four chief periods : } 

(1) 326-321, in which the Romans barely hold their own, 
and are hard pressed. 3 J м M 

(2) 321-314, in which the Samnites gain a decisive victory 
at first, and threaten the Roman influence in Campania. 

(3) 314-306, in which the Romaris regain their influence 


1 The Грикої were a people of Epirus. 
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in Campania; the war assumes a wider character, but the 
Romans everywhere prevail. f 

(4), 305-4, in which the Romans carry the war into 
Samnium, and finally compel their enemies to make 

eace. 
5 First Period.—Rome, to begin with, had the advantage of 
alliance with the Lucanians and the Apulians; but she soon 
lost the help of the former people, while in 325, the rising 
of the Vestini, a tribe on the Adriatic coast, cut her off from 
communication with Apulia; however, a single campaign 
reduced the Vestini, and averted this danger. ‘The Roman 
annalists assert that the war was now carried into Samnium, 
and they attribute great victories both to the dictator, 
L. Papirius Cursor, and to his master of the horse, О. 
Tabius Maximus, who fought in disobedience to his superior's 
orders, and only escaped the punishment of death through 
his popularity with the army; even as it was, he had to 
resign his command. The story is only valuable as once 
more illustrating Roman discipline. The Samnites are said 
to have asked for and obtained a truce for one year, but this 


Statement is extremely doubtful, for all indications point to 
the fact that the Romans were, on the whole, having the 
worse; in 324 the 


Apulians left their alliance, and in the 
same 


year Tusculum and two other Latin towns revolted. 
Rome was wise enou 


^ gh to make concessions; the proposal 

to punish Tusculum was rejected, and in 322, Fulvius, 

0 had been consul at Tusculum, was made consul at 
ome. 


Second Period. Roman disaster at the Caudine Forks.—At 


any rate, at the beginning of 321, no impression had been 
made on Samnium, and that year saw one of the most 
terrible reverses which ever befel the Roman arms. The 
Samnite general, Gavius Pontius! sent the Roman consuls 
false information that he was besieging the town of Luceria 
in Apulia ; in their anxiety to save so important a place, the 
Romans incautiously tried to march through Samnium, which 
they believed to be deserted by the enemies’ armies, and 
found themselves cut off in the narrow valley, called the 
“Furculae Caudinae.” They were compelled to surrender 
* His name is usually given as Gaius Pontius. 
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at discretion, and Pontius sent them “under the yoke,” and 
then dismissed them without their arms ; the consuls and all 
the other officers were also compelled to swear to a peace, by 
which the old alliance was renewed, while the Samnites were 
to receive back all Roman conquests, including Fregellae. 
Six hundred Roman knights were left as hostages. 
. It was impossible for the captives to bind their countrymen 
in such a way, and impossible for the people to accept the 
treaty; Pontius ought to have retained the whole Roman 
army as prisoners, if he expected to force the Romans to 
terms, As it was, the agreement was rejected, and Postumius 
and his officers were sent back to the Samnite, who refused, 
however, to accept them. Hence the only immediate result 
of the victory was 600 hostages left in the Samnite hands. 
Further Samnite Successes.—But the indirect results were 
very great; the Samnites immediately gained Luceria, 
Fregellae, and Satricum ; the first of these was the key to 
Apulia; Fregellae commanded the upper waters of the Liris, 
and the road which later was called the Via Latina; while 
Satricum was in the old Volscian territory, and near the 
coast-road from Rome into Campania. Satricum was re- 
covered in 319, but otherwise the Romans made little 
Progress for four years; they succeeded in regaining some 
allies in Apulia, but were mainly occupied in consolidating 
their strength; (318) two new tribes were formed in S. 
Latium and in Campania. Meanwhile the Samnites re- 


mained inactive; they had none of the persistency of their 
opponents, and so failed to utilize their successes. ? 

1 This ceremony implied the utmost degradation; the whole army 
passed in single file under a spear, placed across two others which were 
Stuck in the ground. 

.! The account of the war given by the Roman historians is very 
different ; they assert that 

(a) Luceria was recovered in 320 ; y 
(6) That great victories were gained in Apulia 
(c) And that the Samnites were compelled to: 

truce in 318. ` 4 

But Luceria was certainly in Samnite'hands in 315, and in that year 
the Samnites assumed the aggressive in Campania ; hence it is difficult 
to believe in great Roman successes during the preceding five years. 
Probably the practical cessation of fighting was due not to the supposed 
truce, but to Roman exhaustion and Samnite inactivity. 


k for a two years’ 
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The Samnites carry the war into Campania, —In 315 the 
War was renewed with vigour; the Romans captured Luen 
and next year secured it bya colony of 2,500 oneens mi \ 
Latin rights. But the Samnites carried the war into а 
pania, captured Nola and other towns (including the co оду 
of Sora! on the Upper Liris), and inflicted a severe de z 
on the dictator Fabius at Lautulae. There was a formidab B 
conspiracy in Capua against the Roman alliance, p 
Was supported even by the Campanian aristocracy, and 
Ausonians on the lower Liris showed signs of disaffection. 

Third Period. Roman Victories and New Colonies.—In 
314, however, the Romans were decisively victorious ; they 
defeated the Samnites at Cinna, regained Sora and Fregellae, 
and crushed and almost annihilated the Ausonians, Roman 
influence was now restored in Campania, and established 
in Apulia; it was confirmed as usual by the planting of 
mna (312), commanded the 
upper Liris below Fregellae, and the other, Suessa Aurunca 
ine of communication along the 

by the Via Appia, begun in 

Appius Claudius; it was the 
earliest of that network of great roads, which from Rome 
as a centre were made, first through Italy and then through 
the Western world, and which served at once to maintain 
Roman military communications and to spread Roman 
civilization, 

Commencement of the Roman Navy, — At the same time, 
Rome began to apply herself to maritime affairs, for it is at 
this time that we first hear of the appointment of duumviri 
navales; as her influence Spread, she began at once to 
realize the value of « Sea Power,” to maintain her own 
communications and to attack her enemies It was long, 
however, before the Romans became really formidable at 
sea. 


1 When a colony like this is said to 


it meant that the original populatio 
colonists, 


"E 
have “revolted to the Samnites," 
D rosé and mastered the Roman 
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Etruria for forty years; but, in 311, the peoples of the 
Northern part of it, who were still independent, suddenly 
attacked the Roman colony of Sutrium, the “key of Etruria." 
Q. Fabius gained a victory over them there, and then carried 
the war into their country (310), by crossing the Ciminian 
Forest. It was a bold step, for the Roman arms had never 
penetrated so far North, but it was brilliantly successful, 
as the Etruscans were quite unprepared for the attack: 
two more victories at Lake Vadimo and near Perusia 
compelled the Etruscans to lay down their arms, and 
Ienew their peace with the Romans. The Umbrians 
too began to move in 309, but were decisively defeated at 
Mevania in the next year (308) ; these northern peoples had 
none of the desperate courage of the Samnite mountaineers, 
who had once more renewed the war, only to be decisively 
defeated by the dictator, L. Papirius Cursor, at Longula (309), 
and by Q. Fabius as consul in 308 ; he pushed into Southern 
Campania, and, by the capture of Nuceria, opened direct 
communication with Lucania. 

Fourth Period. Revolt of the Hernici and the Aequi. The 
Samnites conclude Peace,.—Once more a respite was given to 
the Samnites ; in 306 Rome's old allies, the Hernicans, began 
to move, while their old enemies, the Aequi, were sending 
help to the Samnites. A single campaign crushed the Hernici; 
those towns which belonged to the Roman party, retained 
their old position, while the rest received the “Саегіќе 
franchise," Neglecting the Aequi for the moment, the two 
Consuls of 305 carried the war into Samnium and took the 
capital, Bovianum; the capture itself meant little, for the 
towns of a mountain district are unimportant, but the Sam- 
nites were weary of the war; they were hemmed in on every 
Side by Rome’s allies, and they felt it hopeless to struggle 
longer against enemies who had risen superior to every defeat 
and to every combination formed against them. They there- 
fore concluded peace (304), receiving honourable terms by 
Which their independence was respected ; but it was only a 
Tespite, for war began again in six years. Е 

The Aequi Subdued.—The Romans meantime turned on 
the unhappy Aequi; this people was almost annihilated, „and 
the colony of Alba was planted (303) between their territory 
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and that of the Marsi, near L. Fucinus. It commanded the 
Roman line of communication with the Adriatic, and its im- 
portance can be seen from the fact that 6,000 colonists were 
sent to it.’ In the year 299, two new tribes were formed in 
this region out of the lands of the conquered Aequi. d 
Rome's Alliance with the Marsi. —The Roman victories 
gained for them the alliance of the hardy Sabellian tribes, 
dwelling between the Aequi and the Adriatic, of which the 
Marsi were the chief. They had had little hostile collision 
with Rome, and their warriors were glad to place their ser- 
vices at the command of a city which was now clearly the 
most powerful military state in Italy; the states furnished 
contingents as the main condition of their alliance, which 
here too, as in Latium, was only with Rome herself, and was 


not permitted with any neighbour states. Henceforth the 
best soldiers of Rome came from this region, 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR (298-290), AND THE 
REDUCTION OF ITALY (290-282) 


— Rome's persistency had 


Rome the Leading State of Italy. 
e was now indisputedly 


worn down her most deadly foe ; sh 
the leading state of Italy, and her wider responsibilities are 
clearly seen in the fact that, when the Spartan Cleonymus 
came to Italy, at the invitation of the Tarentines, he was met 
and repulsed by a Roman force in the territory of the Sallen- 
tines (302), far away in the south-east. But the Romans knew 


that the peace was only temporary, and rumours came that 
the dreaded Gauls were once more threatening in the north. 
lonies.— The territories of 


Rome Completes Her Ring of Co! $ 
the Republic were already surrounded by a ring of colonies, 
Cales, Suessa, Interamna, F regellae, Sora and Alba, while the 
frontier towards Etruria was guarded by Sutrium and Nepete ; 
only to the east and north east was there a рар, which Rome 
now filled (298), by planting Carsioli among the Marsi, and 
Narnia (299), (originally Nequinum), in an impregnable 
Position, near the junction of the Nar and the Tiber: this 
town held the line of what was later the Via Flaminia, and 


commanded the Tiber valley. 

Roman Wars in Etruria.—Rome needed all her resources, 
for a formidable coalition was forming against her. Her 
relations, with Etruria were uncertain ; the aristocracy in all 
Ше беш кете BER ied тое Не mas OF ERS CORON 
people hated alike their own native masters and their masters” 

fighting at Arretium, 


allies ; hence in 301, the Romans were pat. 
Where they restored the expelled nobles, the Cilnii, a family 
to which belonged, in after years, the famous Maecenas, the 
patron of Virgil and Horace. There were further hostilities 
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in Etruria, in 299 and 298 ; its inhabitants were авас 
by the Gauls, but succeeded in diverting these dreade 
enemies from their own to the Roman territories. 

The Third Samnite War.— The Samnites, too, saw that 
Rome had now fresh enemies, and refused to obey her order 
and cease their Tavages in Lucania; hence the third Samnite 
War began. Compared to the second, it was short and sharp, 
and entirely different in character: it was not fought to secure 

oman influence in Campania or in Apulia, but first for very 
existence against the Coalition, and then to crush Баса H 
only once or twice do the Samnites take advantage of the 
absence of the Roman armies, to resume their attacks on the 
ring of Roman colonies that surrounded them. 

During the first year of 
fought with some succe: 


tion of a non-religious character, the 
the year, L. Cornelius Scipio Barbat: 

Decisive Campaign in 295.—In 2 
range; Gellius Egnatius, 
idea of striking north with his army, and joining the Gauls, 
Etruscans, and Umbrians, 


The year 295 saw the decisive 
campaign; the alarm in Rome was great ; four armies were 
raised, two to act in t З WO to maintain the com- 
munications with Rome: general of the Republic, 
Q. Fabius Maximus, was compelled 
ship, and was allowe 


peace and in war; finally the ајаг 
Closing of the law- 


freed men as well as freeborn, were pressed into the legions. 
Battle of Sentinum,— Fabius 


ert their allies. The Um- 
9 doubt a Roman party in 


iption in its Present form is really later and belongs 
e third Century B.c, 
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Umbria, and of all the great Italian tribes, they always made 
the least resistance to the Romans. The two consuls found 
themselves in presence of the enemy at Sentinum, near to the 
pass by which the Via Flaminia afterwards crossed the Apen- 
nines; Fabius on the right wing had the Samnites opposed 
to him, while Decius on the left faced the Gauls. The 
enemy advanced furiously to the attack along the whole line ; 
the onset of the Gauls in their war chariots was especially 
terrible, and the consul Decius Mus had to restore the courage 
of his troops by a death of self-devotion, like that of his father 
against the Latins. In the end, Roman discipline triumphed 
everywhere, the enemy were defeated with great slaughter, 
and what was even more important, the Gauls gave up any 
further hostilities. А 

The Samnites Finally Reduced. — The war was now 
carried into Samnium, but the year 294 was one of very 
doubtful successes for the Romans. However, the chief 
towns of Etruria submitted, and, in spite of isolated risings 
there, the Samnites were left to bear the full weight of 
Rome's attack. In 293, the consul, Papirius Cursor, the son 
of the old dictator, gained a great victory over them. In 
the following year the Samnite, Gavius Pontius, probably the 
hero of the Caudine Forks, was taken prisoner and executed. 
Finally, in 290, the Samnites were compelled, by M’. Curius 
Dentatus, to sue for peace. 

Samnite Hatred of Rome.—The long struggle was at an 
end, but the feeling of bitter hostility to Rome went on. 
It was shown in the help given by the Samnites to Pyrrhus 
and to Hannibal, and it only ceased with Sulla's harrying of 
Samnium two centuries later. The feud between plain and 
mountains was too deep-seated to die out easily. 

Fresh Roman Colonies.— Rome, with her | accustomed 
prudence, was meanwhile securing herself with colonies. 
'Two bands of citizens were placed in posts of danger on 
the sea-coast at Sinuessa and Minturnae (296), and in 291 the 
huge number of 20,000 colonists, with Latin privileges, was 
sent into Apulia to Venusia, in order to secure the outlets of 
the passes on that side. Rome's influence was also extended 
eastwards by the final reduction of her old enemies, the 
Sabines. The consul of 290, M’. Curius Dentatus, gained 
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а second triumph in the same year for his victory over them. 
They received the civitas Sine suffragio. 

Defeats of the Gauls.—The wars of the next few years were 
unimportant, but in 284 the Gauls once moré became 
threatening. The Senones invaded Etruria, and severely 
defeated the Romans at Arretium, but were terribly punished 
the next year (283) by the consul Cornelius Dolabella, who 
invaded their territory and almost annihilated them. This 
provoked their neighbours, the Boii, who advanced on Rome 
with their Etruscan allies, but were defeated at Lake Vadimo, 
in Etruria. Next year peace was made with the Boii. 

The northern district, thus gained, was secured by the 
colonies of Hatria, in Picenum, and of Sena, further north. 

he former was a Latin colony, the latter one of citizens, 
as being in a Position more exposed to danger. 


of Galatia, in the centre of Asia Minor, Nor did Etruria 
in. The popular party, from 


t was always repressed. 
at Volsinii, where the 


Tn persistency which later 
ge. One nation only re- 
Dot completely submitted to Rome 


security and enjoyment of Privileges, but the most important 

: + Cities, Tarentum, was bitterly jealous of the 
Latin republic. Was needed to reduce this 
State, and render Rome mistress of all “Italy”; but in this 


War, too, Rome had much to suffer and to learn, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CONQUEST OF THE ITALIAN GREEKS 


Contrast of the Tarentine and the Roman Republics.— 
Tarentum, like Rome, was a republic, but of an entirely 
different character. Politically, it was an extreme democracy, 
in which all affairs were controlled by the assembly of the 


citizens, and where a flourish of rhetoric or a broad joke 
Socially, it was rich 


might decide the policy of the state. 
and luxurious, owing its wealth to its splendid harbour and 
its commerce, and to its manufactures. 

Early Relations of Tarentum and Rome.—Rome and Taren- 
tum had already come into contact with each other. Perhaps 
their first treaty was made before the second Samnite War, 
and about the year 300 the Romans had agreed not to send 
their ships round the Lacinian promontory into the Tarentine 
Gulf, The Greek democracy watched the Samnite War with 
varying feelings. On the one hand they knew that the high- 
landers of the centre were hostile to the Greeks in Campania ; 
on the other hand, they found the Romans allied with their 
old enemies and neighbours, the Lucanians. Hence, their 
interest was that neither should conquer, and they arrogantly 
Offered to mediate in the second Samnite War. 

Roman Interference in South Italy.—When that war had 


ended victoriously for Rome, she was compelled to take 
up the organization of South Italy. The settlement of 
enusia was important, not only as a post п the rear of 


Samnium, but as commanding the approaches to the south- 

east; and if Tarentum was jealous of Rome, all the Greek 

cities were not so, and Thurii, hard pressed by the Lucanians, 
h was vigorously given. 


applied for Roman help, whic! 
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Tarentine Attack on a Roman Squadron.—No doubt the 
Roman fleet had co-operated in raising the siege of Thurii, 
and the Romans not unnaturally thought that the treaty 
of twenty years back was no longer binding. Hence, in 
the year 282, a Roman squadron of ten ships appeared 
off Tarentum. Technically the Romans were in the 
wrong, but the Tarentines proceeded with such recklessness 
as to transfer all the blame to themselves. Instead of warn- 
ing the Roman admiral, and sending a protest to Rome, 
they attacked the Roman vessels at once, utterly defeated 
them, and killed the commander. They also took a con- 
siderable number of prisoners, who were either executed 
or sold as slaves. "They then proceeded to attack Rome's 
ally, Thurii, where they expelled the Roman garrison and 
Set up a democracy. Rome was not unnaturally weary of 
war, and attempted to negotiate; but the Roman envoys 
were mocked by the Tarentine Assembly, and Postumius, 
the leader among them, was grossly insulted, and his toga 
covered with filth. He warned the mob, which roared with 


laughter, that they might laugh now, but the toga would be 
washed clean with their blood. 


у y help appeared 
ic pori in accordance with 
r 1 tance, had applied to Pyrrhus, 
the warlike king of Epirus; and at the mà сів jn the 
favourite minister, the orator 
help. The proffered aid was 
ntines were only too glad to 
have some one to fight their battles, and a garrison of 3,000 
Epirots was received into the citadel. 

Chara, 
fident in the stren 


Alexander, and 
time, He was 
his native kingdom of 
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of mountain tribes into a strong and united state. One 
thing, however, was certain, that if Pyrrhus had succeeded 
in Italy he would have formed a western empire, under 
which the Tarentines would have been the first to lose their 
liberty. Hence it is not surprising that he soon became 
estranged from those he had come to assist; they com- 
plained of his severity, and he in return of their idleness 
and cowardice. 

Pyrrhus’ confidence of success.— Of his success Pyrrhus 
seems to have had no doubt; his cousin, Alexander the 
Great, had crushed, in four campaigns, the power of the 

Great King"; his father-in-law, Agathocles, despot of 
Syracuse, had made himself master of Sicily, and had shaken 
the power of Carthage. He felt as confident of success as 
one of Wellington's officers, trained in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, would have been when fighting in India. It 
was his failure which revealed to the world that, unknown 
to all, a new military nation had.arisen. 

Contrast of Greek and Roman tactics.—Pyrrhus landed in 
Italy in the spring of 280, with 20,000 heavy infantry, and 
about 5,000 cavalry and light-armed troops ; he had also 
twenty elephants, with which beasts the Romans were still 
unfamiliar, 

The campaigns that 
the history of warfare; 


follow are most interesting in 
the soldiers of Pyrrhus were pro- 
fessionals, those of Rome were a mere militia, and the old 
rule was once more illustrated that the bravest militia have, 
in regular fighting, no chance—at least at first—against a 
trained army. Even more important was the variety of 
tactics. Pyrrhus’ men fought in the formation which the 
genius of Epaminondas had introduced, and which that of 
Alexander had perfected, the famous phalanx, or heavy 
column, which trusted for success to its weight and its un- 
broken firmness, and whose weapon was the long pike 
(sarissa), which kept off all attack. ‘ 

The Romans, on the other hand, fought in open order, 
each soldier having a free space to move im and acting 
for himself. They trusted to their heavy javelins (wm) 
to break the enemies’ ranks, and so to open the way for 


1 They called, them <“ Lucae. boves," 
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fighting at close quarters with their short double-edged swords 
(gladius). Here, too, the usual result followed ; the Roman 
maniples soon learned to break the phalanx, just as the 
Spanish infantry in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were more than a match for Swiss and German pikemen. 2 

Pyrrhus’ victory at Heraclea (280).— For the moment disci- 
pline and the old methods were successful; in Lucania, Pyrrhus 
met the Roman army under P. Valerius Laevinus, and 
engaged it on the banks of the Siris, near Heraclea ; when 
he saw the Roman entrenched camp, his practised eye at 
Once recognized that they were no mere barbarians that he 
had to fight. He gained a great victory, largely through 
the terror inspired by his elephants ; the Romans lost nearly 
half their army, but their firm courage cost the victor dear, 
Pyrrhus was to find, as Hannibal 
ever great the victories he might 
vade a country where the whole 
tile or indifferent, 


S joined him, but there was 
€ such as he had hoped. „Не 
and, while advancing into 
S to Rome; but the trained 


unavailing ; he advanced into Latium, 
legions harassing him in front, flank, and rear, while they 
refused to fight a Pitched battle 5 he had, therefore, to fall 
fall back baffled into Campania. $ 

—During the winter, negotiations 
went on ; and Pyrrhus found, in 
ambassador Fabricius, that it was 
the Romans with gold. as it was 
in battle. The second campaign 


1 Polybius says that it was called ‘ Spanish,” but this probably refers 
to the material, and not to the Shape of the sword. 2 de Sen. vi. 
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that followed was like the first. Pyrrhus gained another 
great victory at Ausculum, in Apulia (279), but again it cost 
him dear, and he was no nearer to reducing Rome. She 
too had suffered severely; in the five years between 280 
and 275, her population fell 17,000 in number: accordingly 
an armistice was concluded, and Pyrrhus was set free to 
attack the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

Pyrrhus in Sicily. His Final Defeat.—Here, too, fortune 
smiled on him at first; he deprived the Carthaginians of 
all their strongholds, except Lilybaeum in the extreme 
West, and was proposing to carry the war into Africa; but 
Lilybaeum proved impregnable, the Sicilian Greeks became 
discontented, and in 276 Pyrrhus returned to Italy a dis- 
appointed man. The end soon came ; in the campaign 
of 275, he attempted to surprise the Romans in their 
entrenchments near Beneventum, but the attempt failed 
completely, and his army was shattered. Pyrrhus gave up 
the” struggle, and left Italy, though a strong garrison still 
held Tarentum. The old M’. Curius Dentatus celebrated 


a splendid triumph over the “ Red King" The rest of 
but he was killed three 


Pyrrhus! life does not concern us, 
years later (272) in a battle in the streets of Argos; he died 
as he had lived, a military adventurer. 

Final Conquest and Settlement of Italy.—lIt was only after 
the death of Pyrrhus that Milo surrendered the citadel of 
Tarentum ; the Carthaginians had tried to occupy it, but the 

It was evident to all 


Romans were beforehand with them. 
that Pyrrhus’ prophecy would soon be fulfilled, when he said, 
“Ноу fair a battle-field I am leaving in Sicily for the Romans 
and the Carthaginians.” But before this great struggle began, 
Rome had still a little to do in securing herself in Italy. In 
281, a legion of Campanian allies had mutinied in Rhegium, 
and for ten years they had made that town a centre of free- 
duced and severely punished. A 


booters; they were now ге 
There was some 


final campaign (269) crushed the Samnites. 
paige (250) on the east coast of Italy, and 


unimportant fighting too 
Picenum in the north and the Sallentines and Brundisium 
in the south were reduced. 

In the year 268, the Sabines to the north-east of Rome, and 
the Picentes to the east of them, received the full franchise, 
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and new Latin colonies were planted at Paestum in Lucania 
(273), on the site of the old Greek city of Paestum, at Bene- 
ventum (268), in the heart of Samnium, and at диши 
(268) on the coast of the Adriatic, in the extreme north-eas! 
corner of “ Italy? proper, 

Thus, as usual, the civil arrangements of Rome secured us 
her sword had won ; she had now established her hold over al 
“Italy,” and was ready for her fight for supremacy in the 
Western Mediterranean: but it is necessary, before describing 
this, to sketch briefly her internal development during the 
period of her great wars, and to compare generally the 
organization and the Iesources of the two great cities, Rome 
and Carthage, which Were now to engage, 


magistrates, laws and ritual formulae : 
the X77. Tabulae and in the Song of the Arval Brethren. 
A f been committed to writing (e.g 
Roman literature 


schoolmaster. He trans- 
t verse," and his translation 
was still used the days of Horace? He 
also translated Greek plays; his first drama was acted in 
749 В.С. His work Seems to have had no merits except 


1 etre was probab| d ntity, 
others explain it as half ашы and Ball apn accent, seule Quo s 


i uoles as 
€ nursery rhyme. ола d 
“The Queen was in her parlour 
2 Ep. ii, I, 69. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION 
DURING THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT WARS 


The Close of the Struggle between Patricians and Plebeians.— 
The last important disabilities of the plebeians were removed 
by the passing of the Lex Ogulnia in 300, which opened to 
them the Roman priestly offices. This completed the work 
which had been done by Cn. Flavius as aedile four years 
before (304). Не was the son of a freedman, and had been 
a public clerk (scriba). When in office he published the 
tules for pleading (formulae), and the Calendar of Dies Fasti 
and JVefasti, so that henceforth all might know the proper 


methods of judicial procedure, and the days on which it 
might take place; hitherto this knowledge had been hidden 
in the breasts of the magistrates. Finally, the Lex Hortensia 
completed the process of equalizing the two orders; it was 
brought about in the following way : 

The Lex Hortensia.—The long wars with the Samnites had 
naturally caused considerable distress in Rome, and three 
years after peace had been concluded (287), this broke out 
into open discontent; the plebs seceded to the Janiculum 
for the last time, a dictator, Hortensius, was appointed, and 
carried a law, establishing once for all the legislative power 
of the plebeian concilium, which voted by tribes. The 
principle of this legislation had been affirmed long before by 
the Valerio-Horatian laws of 449; and had been re-established 
by the Lex Publilia of 339. (Cf. cap. 1v. P- 32.) It was 
now not only confirmed once more, but „probably also 
extended ; laws passed by the Comitia Centuriata still needed 
the patrum auctoritas, but the Lex Hortensia seems to have 
exempted the p/ediscita absolutely and expressly from any claim 
which might be made to apply the same rule to them also. 
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The Survivals of the Distinction between the Orders.—No 
doubt soci 
on; only nine years before (296) the matrons had quarrelled 


of a plebeian consul had found herself excluded from шее 
by her fellow Patricians, and had therefore dedicated n 3 
chapel to Chastity for plebeian matrons, Such rival ve 
owever, had little political significance. Livy, it is true, 
Speaks of patrician” and “plebeian” candidates during 
the Second Punic War, but the distincti 


unimportant, and not the real point at issue. The old 
division by birth onl ived i 


j their power of veto, which had developed into the 
Power of Stopping all Public busi 


ness, seems absolutely 
idea of a united government. But no 
doubt the plebeians though i 


m" 5 and Roman conservatism 

рст Шору parted with any established office. How the 

unes Were used in the new Order of things will be seen 
later. (p. 76.) 


New Constitutional Questions; the Position of the pecie 
cantime entirely new questions Were coming up, prominen 
among which was the Position 


i a slave who had been set free was called the 
libertus of his master, while he Was Zibertinus in relation to the sta 
generally, Others explain бетти; as being the descendants of those 
who had been themselves freed (2; 
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pie to time some of these would be set free by humane or 
ulgent masters, with the result that Rome had within it a 
number of men personally free, but only allowed to vote in 
the four city tribes. In 312, the censor Appius Claudius put 
them on an equality with the other citizens by enrolling them 
in the country tribes as well It was a most important 
departure from traditional procedure; and all the more im- 
portant because in Rome, where every citizen had to vote 
personally, the freedmen, who were mainly engaged in 
business within the walls, were on the spot, and could 
always vote, while the majority of the citizens were 
farmers, often at a very considerable distance from Rome; 
hence the new class would exercise an undue influence in 
the comitia, and would outvote the landowners. 

The attempt of Appius Claudius at Constitutional Revolution.— 
This was probably the intention of Appius; like the great 
Athenian statesman, Cleisthenes,’ he combined the strongest 
aristocratic prejudices with a disposition to side with the 
mass of the people against his own order. He needed the 
popular support for his innovations; for, in spite of prevailing 
custom, which limited the actual power of the censors to 
eighteen months, and of the resignation of his own col- 
league, he remained in office during his whole lustrum (five 
years), and even then had to be compelled to resign. He 
had further sought to extend his influence by innovations in 
filling up the Senate, to which he raised men of low birth, 
especially the sons of freedmen, and by his great public 
works; the Via Appia has been already mentioned (p. 56), 
and he also constructed the first of the aqueducts (the Aqua 
Appia) which supplied Rome with water. On the whole, we 
can hardly avoid seeing in him a constitutional revolutionary, 
who tried, by his powers as magistrate and by appeal to the 


1 The parallel between the Claudii and the Alcmaeonidae is curious $ 


both families Б ae mdi 
(a) Belonged to the bluest blooded ا‎ and originally furnishe 
some of th t obstinate champions of that class. 
(6) Yet had something unusual in their origin, and were looked upon, 
by s liens by descent. 3 
dry tae cee a their order, and went over to the popular side. 
(а) Displayed throughout a disregard of recognised religious obliga- 
tions. 
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H 90 " f n 
people, to secure for himself a position against the mass 0! 


his order, Which, as represented by the Senate, really с! 
trolled the State, In fact, he anticipates, in very gc 
Iespects, the work of С. Gracchus, two centuries later. Е 
his attempt was premature ; the consuls from the 1 
his Senate, and used, for ишп 
that body, the list drawn up by the preceding censors, an 


that class were allowed t i 


only in the four City tribes; hence the danger was avoided 


ofa Preponderating influence being given to the least worthy 
of the citizens, 


have certain rights; it w. 


Ог innovation shoul Prevail, whether the Roman State 
should still 


ury, plebeians had been admitt 


during the fourth Century such admissions had become 
The reason of the chan 


Senate’s appointment ; in theory it was the council of elders, 


3 
r king, consul, or ceno 
j jy oe Practice, under the Republic, it wa 
becoming a body of ex-magistrates. The plebiscitum aaa 
(318-312 B.c.), about this very time, expressed in a forma 
law the change that was going on; it transferred from the 
IS the duty of filling up yacancies in 
the Senate, and directed that they should be filled by a 
s rom every rank (ex omn ordine), i.e. ex-curule 

Magistrates, 


The distinction between Nobiles and Novi Homines.—In ши 
way the Senate was indirectly representative of the peop е 
Who had chosen the Magistrates ; but even as early as this 
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time, it could hardly be said that the people had free choice; 
Office was beginning to be restricted to those whose ancestors 
had already held it (xodies), while new men (лор? homines), 
who belonged to a non-official family, were ata disadvantage; 
the mark of the “noble” was the right to have the busts 
(imagines) of his ancestors in his hall, and to display them 
in funeral processions. This distinction of ranks began in 
the fourth century B.C., and had become firnily established 
by the end of the third ; at that period an attempt was made 
by Flaminius and others to break it down, as will be seen 
later (pp. тоо, 11r); but this failed, and the natural result, 
was that Roman oligarchy in the second century became 
more exclusive than ever; even the officers in the army 
were appointed, not so much from merit as from birth and 
influence. In 362 the right of electing six military tribunes 
was given to the Comitia Tributa, and this was gradually 
extended till, by the third century B.C., all the twenty-four 
tribunes of the four first legions were so elected. The 
result was that the military tribunate became merely the 
first step in a young noble’s career. The reasons for this 
growing exclusiveness at Rome seem to have been as 


follows :— 
. I. Conservatism was a greater force than it has ever been 
in any other State; the custom of the elders (mos majorum) 
had almost the force of law. 

2. Family influence was stron, 
to perpetuate office in the same hands. 
. 3. Above all, wealth was a great and a growing influence 
in Roman elections (though it is not till the second century 
that we find laws passed against actual bribery) and the 
main source of wcalth in Rome was office, with its chances 
ОЁ obtaining booty. For all these reasons, office tended to 


continue in the same hands, Ze. in the hands of men of 


Senatorial family. 

The change in the conception of DET whole con 
серо i lly changed ; hence, when Romes grea 
piion лты bed 5 duty to be fulfilled 


victories had been won, office became less а e c 
hence, too, a definite tradi- 


than a privilege to be enjoyed; i 
tion giewup ad to the time at which a man might first stand 
for a given office, which was finally embodied ір the Lex Villia 


gly organized, and tended 
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А 5 Ње 
Annalis of 180.1 And with the growing Ene dete ih © 
nobles and the decay of public Spirit, direct pril ery E his 
be employed by candidates for office; the first reek gene HÊ 
Was the Lex Cornelia Baebia of 181, and from he laze 
onwards to the end of the Republic, the offence ае t5 
against it become increasingly common. It ас out- 
attempt to stop by legislation what was the severed 
come of Roman constitutional arrangements i E he govern- 
People had a valuable privilege to give — tha: йип Бош 
world—and usage prevented the m 
hence, as a matter of id Деб 
all ordinary occasions, they sold it to the highest 1 Т d in 
A € of things prevailed in Englan Bs 
an exclusive aristocracy had А ited 
the right of governing from an ignorant and bribery 
his absolute exclusiveness and this ао 
belong to the Second and first centuries, though ET of 
the natural outcome of the constitutional arrangements 
the third century, 


The Senate becomes Supreme in the State, — The Senate, 
thus formed of ex-officials, 


position were the magis- 


trates and the Comitia, but there were good reasons why 


both these shou 
1. e magistrates were man 


responsible for their 


year only, and then were 
conduct ; 
and irresponsible, 


t 
j the Senate was permanen 


1 By this law (a) there was to be an interval of two years between the 
holding of each curule office, 

(4) The Magistracies were to be held in a fixed order, to be 

(с) А man must be twenty-eight years old to be quaestor, forty 
praetor, and forty-three to be consul A river 

? The Roman method of §roup-voting too was a direct eS ie 
ment to bribery; a well-directed expenditure could turn the vo! Hence 
few evenly-divided i i and so secure an election. definite 
the Romans developed a System of electoral corruption (with of the 
agents, divisores), which can only be paralleled in the elections 
United States, 
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3. The higher magistrates, as à rule, belonged to the 
Senate, both before and after their term of office; hence they 
were in complete sympathy with it 

On the other hand, the Comitia was unfitted to be 
supreme; for (x) it was already, at the beginning of the 
third century, an unwieldy body of nearly 300,000 citizens, 
living scattered over a wide district, and very difficult to get 


together. 

(2) It could only 
and vote on what he 
no liberty of free initiation 0! 
Athenian assembly the absolut 

(3) In any case it was obviously impossible that any 
assembly, even had it been well organized, could discuss and 
settle the intricate questions of foreign policy which had to 
be decided by Rome from the fourth century onwards. 

The Merits of Senatorial Government.—And not only was 
the Senate head of Rome because of the absence of possible 


rivals; it also thoroughly deserved its position. Сіпеаѕ had 
and it consisted 


described it as an “assembly of kings,” 
largely of men who had experience of every department 
of State service, civil and military. ‘Above all, it had that 
characteristic which makes oligarchy so strong a form of 
government in troubled times—a spirit of cautious but 
stubborn adherence to tradition. Hence, there was no 
danger that the Roman State would shipwreck itself in 
reckless enterprises, a5 the Athenian democracy 
in Sicily Nor, on the other hand, 1 
defeats break the spirit of the body which controlled the 
destinies of Rome. It was the Senate which saved Rome 
in the struggle with Hannibal, and Rome's victory in the 
Second Punic War secured supremacy to the Senate for more 
than half a century longer. : 

The Senate's Power of Controlling 
became customary for all business sett 1 | 
whether legislative or administrative, to be discussed first 1n 


th efinite law to require this, after 287 
e Senate. There was no d the Concilium Plebis ; but when 


в.с. (p. 69), for proposals in 0 З 
Flaminius E 2 d (с p. тоо), carried an agrarian үн үш 
previous authorization by the Senate, it was looke up 


meet when a magistrate summoned it, 
pleased to put before it. There was 
r discussion, such as made the 
e master of Athens. 


Public Business.—It 
led in the Assembly, 
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an unconstitutional act, s 
and by clear-sighted and impartial observers like the Greek 


of Senatorial authority was unconscious, neither directly 
aimed at p the Sena 

Nominally, the Roman State 
Centuries was governed i 
of the fourth ; reall 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ROMAN STATE DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
GREAT WARS 


e Roman Constitution.—At the 
al rule, when, in the latter half 


of the second century B.c., the power of the Senate was 
about to be attacked, the great Greek historian, Polybius, 
describes the Roman Constitution as “mixed”: ze. one 
in which all three elements—monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy— were present. They were represented by the 
magistrates, the Senate, and the people respectively. 


Position of the Magistrates in General.—It is important to 
remember that the magistrates represented the old royal 


power. In theory each “created” his own successor, 
although, as a matter of course, it was always the elect 
of the people who was so created; and during his term 
of office each magistrate was irremovable and irresponsible. 
But though the powers of the magistrates were apparently so 


great, yet in reality they came to very little, owing to the 
checks noticed in the last chapter (р. 74) ‘Their names and 
their chief duties must now be briefly described. 

The Consuls.— The consuls were the nominal heads of the 
Roman State. The year was called by their name, and they 
had the power of summoning the Senate and the Assemblies, 
and of presiding in them. But it was in war- 
consuls were specially important. They then could levy 


an army, and compel the citizens to serve; and in the field 


their authority was ractically unlimited. e i 

The o aie praetor was the head of the judicial 
business of Rome. As this increased, a second praetor was 
appointed (243), who had charge of all suits between foreigners 
and citizens, and was therefore called praetor peregrinus, 


Polybius' Description of thi 
end of this period of Senatori 
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i iti igi But a new 
In opposition to the original praetor urbanus. 1 

use HR found for praetors as the Roman Empire grew, and 
foreign dependencies needed special governors. Two mo 


The Aediles, —'The aediles, curule and plebeian, m 
charged at once with the duties of police magistrates an 


latter Capacity they had committed to them the charge of 
Some at least of the games, the number of which was from 
The magistrates were expected to 


defray the cost of these festivals largely out of their own 
Pockets, and so indirectly bought 


reign people. But this is a fea 
when Rome's hard struggle 


421), one of whom was assigned to each of the consuls 
when in the field; thei i е. rai 


in 26 5 nas been said (p, 28), the quaestorship 
was Specially important as being usually (though not at this 
Period of Tight) a qualification fo 


be made very important, including as 
intendence of the R 
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grew the censors' power of inquiring into the lives and 
characters of the citizens, and if they pleased, of inflicting, 
on their own authority, a mark of disgrace (zo/a) The 
power of filling up the Senate, described in the last chapter 
(p. 72) carried with it as a matter of course the power of 
expelling men from the Senate. Finally the censors had the 
control of the “public land,” and the right of undertaking 
new public works, and contracting for their execution ; 
it was as censors that Appius Claudius (p. 71), and C. 
Flaminius (p. 102), constructed their great roads. 

The Tribunes.— The tribunes were no longer needed in 
Rome when the struggle of the orders was over; but they 
continued to exist, and even increased their powers, for at 
some period before the Second Punic War, they obtained the 
right of a seat in the Senate. They too, like the magistrates, 
became part of the Senate's machinery of government ; their 
veto was useful to check unruly magistrates; and when the 
Senate wished a law, or a measure of administration, ratified 
by the people, it was most easy to obtain this by a tribune’s 
proposing it (rogatio). 

The Senate the Real Government of Rome.—The Senate 
e the virtual head of the Roman state. Its 
actual powers may be classified as follows, though as to most 
of these it must be remembered that they were due to 
custom rather than to definite enactments. 

Its Powers. (1) Legislative, —Laws could only be passed 
by the sovereign people ; but the Senate could and did issue 
decrees (semafus consultum) which dealt with immediate 
cases, and which had temporarily very much the force of 
laws. These they especially issued in all matters belonging 


to the state religion. 

(2) Judicial, — The Senate properly had no judicial powers ; 
but in great emergencies it ordered the consuls to propose to 
'the people the establishment of a special court of enquiry 
(quaestio extraordinaria), the members of which were drawn 


from among the senators ; such a court was set up in 186, 

for inquiring into and suppressing the immoral rites of 

Bacchus (p. 177) B such tribunals it exercised great 

. influence; in the latter half of the second century, these 
Я d even more important than before. 


became permanent ап 


had now becom 
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(3) Administrative. But it was 
administration that the powers of 
important ; under this head fall: 


in the department of 
the Senate were most 


(д) The Senate settled all questions with regard to Rome's 
Б 5 


Оше? foreign relations came before the рерге 5 
it received foreign embassies, and discussed and EY OA 
ditions of Реасе and alliance, course a vote o 


in Rome, Of these, the 
of the patricians, had 
ll met for certain acts, 


onfer the Supreme authority on a magis- 
strate, by a dex curiata de imperio, after his election in the 
Comitia Centuriata, 
. The Comitia C iata, or assembly of the whole people 
in their centuries, уу ill in t Cory the main assembly of the 
Roman People. About the en i 


effected ; hence there ar Conjectures on these subjects, The 
view most generally adopted is that 
(1) The Organization of the centuries was adapted to that of the tribes. 
(2) The number of ci 


ries of knights, the century of capite censi, and 

Perhaps the four of fabri and cornicines, ie, 373 in all. i 
3) In this way the old distinctions of wealth were largely swept зулу, 
е date at which the change is made is very uncertain; it is usually 
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seems to have been re-organized in such a way as to make 
it more democratic. It always retained the right of electing 
curule magistrates, and had aiso the power of legislation. 

To the comitia centuriata were brought all appeals that 
concerned the life or civil existence (caput) of a citizen, 
but appeals as to fines could come before the comitia 
tributa. 

Owing to the clumsiness of the machinery of the comitia 
centuriata, laws were usually passed in the comitia tributa. In 
this comitia the whole people voted by tribes instead of by 
centuries : the consuls and the praetors had the right of 
summoning it, and besides legislation, it had the right of 


electing the quaestors. On the other hand the old exclu- 


sively plebeian assembly (concilium plebis tributum) still went 
and had also the 


n it elected the plebeian- magistrates, 
9 t of legislating for the whole people by its plebiscita. It 
as convoked by the plebeian officers.” 

Extent of the Roman Territory.—Such was the organization 
of the Roman State proper, which extended, at the beginning 
of the Punic Wars, over about one-third of “Italy”; ze. 
of the region south of the Macra and the Rubicon. It 
included, on the west coast, the greater part of South 
Etruria, Latium, and Campania, with the territories of the 
Aequi, the Hernici, and the Sabines in the centre, and of 
the Picentines on the east coast. Within this region there 
were nearly 300,000 citizens, according to the census of 265. 
Many of them had, at present, only the private rights of 


Placed between 292 and 218, the period which was covered by Livy’s 
Second decade, which is lost ; of the dates during that period 241 is the 
most probable, as in that year the number of the tribes—35—was made 
complete. Ihne, however, conjectures, with great probability, that the 

change was introduced gradually by successive censors. 
Mommsen, in the last edition of his history, thinks—(1) That the 
maintained. (2) That 


original number of 193 centuries was in some way (2). 
93 laminius as censor іп 220. But if this had 
the many attacks on 


the change was the work of Е < 
been so, we should surely bave heard of it among 
that much-abused statesman. Wet 
3 Some scholars, e.g. Ihne, deny this distinction between the two 
bodies voting by tribes, i.e. between the comit. tributa of the whole 
people and the exclusively plebeian concilium plebis ; it seems, however, 
certain. The actual difference between the bodies must have been very 
small indeed, as the plebeians came to be almost the whole people, 
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ans 
Citizens, but this was but a temporary stage, as the КОШ 
were continually granting the full citizenship to som 
which had previously enjoyed only the partial rights, ê 
Position of the Municipia.—In the Roman territory DA 
amount of self-government was allowed to the muni ied 
whether of full citizens or of partial citizens. They s 
trolled their local affairs, and elected their own зас 4 an 
aS before. But their foreign relations were now ele by 
those of Rome, while justice, too, was administere rd 
Roman officials. Praefecti, representing the praetor, oim 
sent for this purpose to the colonies (£e. coloniae Id 
Romanorum) and the municipia! and also, with ро е 
of administration as well as of jurisdiction, to those bs see 
which were not organized as urban communities, In 
way local vigour was reconciled with unity of action. itory 
Rome's Allies. The Latins.—Outside the Roman sei 
proper the rest of Italy was held by Rome's allies. T ey 
were of two kinds, the Nomen Latinum and the Socii Pro pes 
The Nomen Latinum was a class of allies with реси! 5 
Privileges. They had the rights of trade and of intermarriag? 
with Rome, and down to 268? their citizens could met 
freely to Rome, and so become full citizens, This ES 
Seems to have been lost by all communities enrolled in t. 
Nomen Latinum after this date, 


Under the “Latin Name» were included all the шеш 
of the old Latin League which had not been fully merge d 
1 The terms colonia (ie. civium Romanorum), municipium, an 
praefectura are difficu 


t 
[ lt, mainly because it is forgotten that they are no 
mutually exclusive, © Colonia” 


а matter of fact, every colon 
It was not so called because «‹ 


cipium” refers to the separati а ай 
from Rome itself, unicipia were of two kinds, of full citizens 

of partial citizens, Finally, 

as prefects were sent from R, 
at least, is Mommsen’s view, 
Sent to municipia sine suffra, о.) Bor 5 
not organized (os at all and therefore not municipia; 4 
Capua, after its surrender in th 

municipium, but it remained a pi 


i itb 
Ariminum was founded in this year, the first Latin colony мі 
restricted tights, 
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Rome e.g. Tibur and Praeneste, and, what was much more 
important, the inhabitants of the Latin colonies which Rome 
had planted in all the strategic points of Italy. Many of these 
colonists were Romans who had surrendered part of their 
rights as citizens in return for allotments of land. Inm all 
cases their interests were closely bound up with Rome's 
empire, for they were planted by the Romans on hostile soil, 
and the first result of Roman defeat would have been the 
recovery by the original inhabitants of the lands assigned. 
and the destruction of the colony. It was this which saved 
Rome in the Hannibalic War. The whole open country in 
South Italy revolted, but the towns, as a rule, remained 
faithful because their interests and Rome's were one. 

The rest of the Allies.—Outside the Women Latinum lay 
the rest of the allies. The details of their condition were 
regulated by the terms of their treaty with Rome, but their 
general position was the same; йе. they, like the Nomen 
Latinum, were independent in their home affairs, but had 
their foreign relations determined by Rome, and sent their 
contingents according to stipulation (ex formula) to serve in 
Rome’s armies. They were called civitates federatae. 

As a whole, they seem to have been fairly content, and 
many of them had submitted to Rome without a struggle. 
All respected her already as their champion against the Gaul, 
and soon were to respect her as their champion against the 


African. 


Norr.—The praetors, like all Roman magistrates, could issue an 
edictum in the discharge of the duties of their office. This edict 
became one of the most important sources of Roman law, much in 
the same way as the decisions of English judges are part of the law 
of England. It was usual for a praetor to adopt the edict of his 
predecessors (edictum tralaticium), adding to it what clauses seemed 
necessary. The edict which thus was gradually produced was finally 
codified and arranged in the reign of Hadrian, and was called “the 
edictum perpetuum, 

In this way the narrow rules of the old Jus Civile were expanded, 
and the idea of equity was introduced. (Cf. Maine's Ancient Law, 
cap. iii., for the whole snbject of the edictum.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CARTHAGE 


Struggle between Rome and Carthage for атак 
struggle between Rome and Carthage was inevitable, i» of 
advance of Rome's power had brought her to the limi Пу 
Italy, апа Carthage held most of the islands which aen 
belonged to Italy, and were necessary for its security ; ds 
was mistress of Corsica and Sardinia, of the Lipari ш т a 
and of the western part of Sicily, and she seemed likely E 
get a footing in the eastern part. It was this which ре 
Cipitated the conflict; Rome took up the contest whic 
the Greeks had been Waging for 200 years against pu 
and settled that Sicily was to belong to Europe, and no 
to Africa; just as, more than à thousand years later, the 


Normans once more had a hard struggle to drive the Saracens 
out of Sicily, and back to Africa, 


The Power of Carthage.— Carthage was a most formidable 
foe. Нег 799,000 inhabi i 


As has been s 
Western Mediterranean ; 


they had long ago given up the struggle. 
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political science, the philosopher Aristotle. In brief outline 
it was as follows : 

At the head of the state were two suffe/es,! who corres- 
ponded to the Roman consuls; their power, however, 
was now merely nominal The real power lay in the 
hands of the Senate, but not so much with the whole 
body as with two committees of it, consisting of тоо (or 
perhaps of 104) and of 3o members respectively ; the latter 
controlled the finance of the state, the former its judicature. 
This body of тоо was the real ruler of the state, and at the 
time of the Punic Wars used its powers unscrupulously for 
the advantage of its own members. The lives and fortunes 
of all citizens, and especially of generals engaged on active 
service, were at its mercy, and all cases were decided, not 
on their merits, but according to the interests of the close 
oligarchy of judges. The * 100" wore indirectly elected by 
the people, but in reality they contrived, by their wealth, 
to retain office almost permanently in the hands of the same 
families. 

The assembly of the people had, in theory, much the 
same powers as the Roman assembly, but in character it 
seems to have resembled the degraded Roman assembly of 
later times, and, as a rule, to have been open to corruption, 
except when it was stirred by national disasters, or moved 
by enthusiasm for great leaders, like those of the house of 
Barca. 

Character of the Carthaginian Government.—In fact, the 

overnment of Carthage much resembled that of Venice in 
the later days of that republic; the Suffetes were merely 
nominal heads, like the Doge, and all powers, civil and 
military alike, were controlled by a close oligarchy, which 


maintained itself by an unscrupulous use of the judicature. 


Probably the material prosperity of the state led the citizens 
to acquiesce in its rule ; trade was good at home and abroad, 


the people was contented. It was the 
Кр аа. War which enabled Hannibal 
to rouse popular feeling; but it was then too late to reform 
the constitution and to save Carthage. 
1 Their Phoenician name, Shophetim, corresponds to the Hebrew 
word for ‘ judges.” 
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Points of Weakness in Carthage.— For poen 
appearance of prosperity there were great wi 2S. 
ЕНИ quis Fold have said that Carthage, icm 
wide empire, her wealth, and her command of the sa a 
easily crush Rome; the more farsighted of Cart EESTI 
Statesmen, however, may well have feared the issue, v de 
they remembered how weak their state had proved agai 
far less dangerous foes, such as Agathocles and Pyrrhus. fa 

I. Discontent of her Subjects.—Carthage was inferior Eos 
Rome in the following points. In the first place, ied 
majority of her subjects in her wide empire were disconten ed 
and ready to rise if they saw an opportunity. This was 


Carthaginian slaves were 
ready to revolt at any moment. Whenever, therefore, Carthage 
ad been found weak, excep! 
impregnable city walls. 

Carthage was no longer so 
as she had been. Two 


3. Use of Mercenaries, — Again. 
were far inferior The 
when necessary, but as a rule the 
fight for them. Hence thi 


Я ‘Outage of patriotism, and liable 


short, to become dangerous to 
eir own masters, 


4. Lack of Union at Home.—Above all, the defects ghi 
had developed in the Carthaginian constitution at hom 
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affected most fatally the military operations abroad. The 
generals knew that illsuccess would mean death, and so, 
when hard pressed, they often surrendered to the Romans, to 
escape their own countrymen. And when finally Carthage 
found a family of conspicuous military ability in Hamilcar 
Barca and his sons, the government supported them but 
poor; they knew well that success abroad, if complete, 
would mean reform at home. If Hannibal had been finally 
victorious over the Roman Senate, he would have made 
short work of the oligarchy at Carthage. А 

Strong Points of Carthage.—In spite of all these weak- 
nesses, the struggle against Carthage was the most serious 
which Rome ever had, for the following reasons : 

(1) The Carthaginians, though weak to attack, could 
defend themselves with all the desperate persistency of the 
Semitic races; the horrors of the last siege of Carthage 
remind us continually of the defence of Jerusalem against 
Titus. And in Carthage itself, in Lilybaeum, and elsewhere, 
Rome found that she had to reduce fortresses of the first 
rank. 

(2) By what seems a kind of historical miracle, there 
arose, among the corrupt oligarchy of Carthage, a family 
of unparalleled military genius. Only in this way can 
we explain the strange fact, that the very same troops who, 
under other leaders, were almost uniformly unsuccessful 
against Rome, were, under Hamilcar and Hannibal, almost 
uniformly successful. P E 

(3) Rome herself had dangerous enemies; and it was 
because the genius of Hannibal knew how to enlist Gauls 
and Samnites against her, that he was able, unsupported by 
his own government, to maintain the war so long. 

The Punic War the Result of the Conquest of Italy.— 
The outbreak of hostilities between Rome and Carthage 
is a striking illustration of the uselessness of treaties when 


national interests come into collision. Rome had been ani ally 
of Carthage 250 years before Л and their alliance had been 
recently renewed against Pyrrhus, although under conditions 

1 d the early date (509) for the treaty between Rome 
and eae opie Кой ar inscription by Polybius; Mommsen, how- 
ever, places it in 348. 
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which showed that the Romans were already apprehensive of 
their allies getting a foothold in Italy. Hitherto the states 
had had no reason to quarrel, and every reason to be friendly, 
for the Romans were not commercial rivals, while, in sub- 
duing the Greek cities of Italy, they were subduing those 
who had long been Carthage's enemies. But when Rome 
was acknowledged as mistress and champion of the Greek 
states, she naturally took over their enmity against Carthage, 
and within ten years of their last alliance, the Romans and 
the Carthaginians had almost come into armed collision at 
Tarentum (272). This was now to happen in reality ; in Sicily, 
as in Italy, Rome appeared as the ally of Greek independence 
against Carthaginian aggression. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 


The Mamertines at Messana.— About twenty years before 
the beginning of the First Punic War (289), a band of 
mercenaries, who had been in the service of the Sicilian 
tyrant, Agathocles, seized the city of Messana, and made it 
a centre of piracy. They were not scriously threatened so 
long as the leading Greek city, Syracuse, was weakened by 
faction; but when, about 270, Hiero made himself king of 
Syracuse, he set himself seriously to reduce these “ Mamer- 
tines" (or children of Mars, as they called themselves), who 
were a trouble to all their neighbours. He soon began to 
press them hard, and they were compelled to look outside 
for help; some of them wished to appeal to Carthage, and 
others to Rome; the Carthaginians were the nearer, and 
occupied Messana with a garrison, while the negotiations 
with Rome were still pending. The Senate had greatly 
hesitated to receive the offer of the Mamertines to admit a 
Roman garrison; Rome was in alliance with Carthage, and 
the bad character of the Mamertines was notorious ; but the 
people had no such scruples as to promising help, and one 
of the consuls of 264 was sent to give it. р 

The Romans knew they were entering on war with 
Carthage; but the political instincts of the people were 
right, for a Carthaginian garrison on the Sicilian Straits 
would have been a dangerous menace to the peace of 
Italy. A 

Periods in the First Punic War.—The long war which follows 
divides itself naturally into four periods: 

264-261. The Romans reduce Sicily, except the Cartha- 


ginian strongholds in the West, 
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260-253. The Romans build a fleet, and carry the war 
into Africa with varying success: > ЖӨ 
252-249. The Boman Prosecute the war in Sicily, but 
fail to take Lilybaeum. me 
248-241. Both sides are exhausted, and for six y ir 
nothing decisive is attempted. Then, by a final effort, 
Romans build another fleet and end the war. The 
The First Period (264-261). Capture of Messana. — E 
consul, Appius Claudius, in spite of some сае a 
first, dislodged Hanno and his Carthaginian garrison Fa i 
essana ; the unlucky commander was put to deat * 
Carthage for his ill success. ‘The Romans succeeded ч 
defeating both the Carthaginians and their ally, Hiero; dn 
battle—an omen of the ultimate result of the war—bu 
beyond the capture of Messana, little was actually effected. 


most of the Greek cities, too, rallied to the side of the 
Romans. Carthage put f i 


а general named Hannibal 
far from the south Coast of 
in the island, and was still 
boldly invested it; with their 


vance of another Carthaginian 
they maintained their lines. a 
om both plague and famine, an 
;999 men; but the Carthaginians 
suffered still more, and, after seyen months, were compelled 
to give up the Struggle, cut their way out, and abandon 
Agrigentum. This decisive Victory, dearly bought though 
it was, practically decided the war in Sicily, Carthage 
henceforth only held out desperately in a few strongholds 
in the West of the island: 
he Roman government, however, soon saw that M 
reduce these, and to Protect the Greeks who had joined 
them, it was necessary to obtain the command of the sea: 
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аро so, with marvellous energy, they set to work to build 
à fleet. 

The Second Period (260-253). The Romans build a Fleet.— 
With this event the Second Period of the war begins. The 
Romans had had a navy for some time, but it contained 
no vessels of a size equal to the huge Carthaginian quinque- 
remes. One of these had been driven on shore, and 
was now used as a model; and within two months the 
Romans had ready for sea a fleet of 100 quinqueremes and 
thirty triremes. They drew their crews largely from their 
аШеѕ,1 and are said to have trained their inexperienced 
oarsmen by making them row on platforms on the shore. 
But they knew well how inferior their fleet must be in all 
sea manceuvres ; and they prepared, by an ingenious device, 
to make the fighting at sea as much like fighting on land 
as possible. On the prow of each Roman vessel was erected 
a wooden gangway, thirty-six feet long, and broad enough 
for two men to cross abreast; this was hung from the mast 
by a pulley, and provided with a sharp spike below; it was 
called “corvus,” and was so arranged that it could be rapidly 
lowered on the deck of any hostile ship that approached, 
and, grappling it by the spike, hold the two vessels together ; 
the Roman soldiers could then board. 

Naval Victory at Mylae.—This device fully answered the 
expectations of its inventors. When the consuls of the year 
260 put to sea, the first division of seventeen ships fell in 
with a superior force of the Carthaginians and were all cap- 
tured; but the second consul, Gaius Duilius, advanced at 
once with the main body, and attacked the Punic fleet, 
which was plundering the coast near Mylae. The Car- 
thaginians were so confident of success, that they neglected 
all precautions, and the Roman corvi took them completely . 
by surprise. Duilius gained a decisive victory, and captured 
or destroyed fifty of the enemies’ vessels. The Romans 
were overjoyed, and not only granted Duilius a triumph, but 
conferred unusual honours on him; the Columna Rostrata, 


Ч ial * socii navales,” given to the crews of Roman 
nie Prey tie viia story of the stranded Carthaginian vessel 
is a fiction, and the ships as well as the crews were furnished by Rome’s 
Greek allies, 
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So called because adorned with the beaks of the pua 
Ships, was erected at Rome to commemorate the par = ш 
The Roman Victory of Ecnomus.—The result of the с PE 
in the command of the sea became at once apparent. Sa 
the next year (259) the Romans attacked Бого A 
Sardinia, and gained some successes, though these ed 7: 
of much importance; and in 258 they actually ушш eh 
make descents on the coast of Africa. The success of t acd 
and still more the suggestions of their Greek allies, Jj 
knew that Carthage was most vulnerable at home, ge. e 
them to make a decisive effort to change the seat of v ae 
They built a huge fleet of 330 large vessels, with ay 
300 each, and put on board two consular armies of ne gi 
40,000 men. The Carthaginians had made counter hin 
ations on an equal scale, and the two fleets met off qeu 
(256), on the southern shore of Sicily. The battle w 


however, 
Carthaginian Seamanship, T) 
victory, sank thirty vessels, 


; however, that the Carthaginian fleet was 
largely manned by slaves, 


Roman successes in Africa.—The Romans, on eye ot 
Africa, found the Open country at their mercy. They sp ulti- 
their ravages far and Vide over this fertile and highly c 
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vated district, and took, it is said, as many as 20,000 captives, 
who were sold as slaves. Their booty was carried to the 
fortress of Clupea on the coast, where they established their 
base of operations. 

But the Romans now in their turn began to suffer from 
Over-confidence. Опе of the consuls and two of the legions 
were withdrawn, and Regulus was left, with the wholly insuffi- 
cient force of two legions, to carry on the war. At first he 
continued to be successful; he defeated the unskilful leaders 
sent against him, and occupied Tunes, which was within ten 
miles of Carthage. The subjects, too, of the Carthaginians, 
especially the Numidians, were breaking into revolt, and 
Carthage itself was beginning to suffer from hunger. The 
Bovernment attempted to negotiate, but Regulus, feeling sure 
of success, proposed terms so exorbitant that it was impos- 
sible to accept them. 

Defeat of Regulus, — In their despair the Carthaginians 
made a fresh effort, and entrusted their armies to Xanthippus, 
a Spartan, who had been trained in the school of Alexander's 
successors, and had recently arrived as a soldier of fortune. 
He forced Regulus to fight on the plain, where the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry and elephants could manceuvre freely, and, by 
a skilful use of these great beasts, he completely defeated the 
Romans. Their army was shattered ; only 2,000 escaped to 
Clupea, and Regulus himself was taken prisoner. So great 
was the moral effect of this defeat that the Romans did 
not again, during this war, ever become really dangerous in 
Africa; they contented themselves next year with bringing 
off from Clupea the survivors of their defeated army (255). 
In order to do even this, they had to win another hard- 
fought naval victory off Cape Hermaeum. The Romans, 
however, had now to learn by experience that a fleet has 
other dangers to fear more deadly than actual enemies ; they 
allowed themselves to be caught in a tremendous storm off 
the harbourless south coast of Sicily, and three-fourths of 
their vessels were completely destroyed. 

Capture of Panormus.— Rome at once rose to meet the 
emergency. In three months she built 220 new ships, and 
resumed the offensive. The Carthaginians, who thought her 
power broken, and who were occupied in punishing their 
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revolted subjects in Africa, were taken by surprise, and the 
Romans gained a decisive success by capturing Peu 
(Palermo), one of the three great Punic fortresses in is 
Sicily. Encouraged by this, in the next year (253) the 
Romans attacked Africa once more ; but they failed to obtain 
a foothold, and on their return home were caught by another 
storm, and lost more than т 50 vessels. For the rest of the 
war the Romans left Africa unmolested. 

Third Period (253-249). Carthaginian Defeat.at Panormus.— 
The Third Period of the war began with a time of inaction, 
for both sides were exhausted, But in 2 51 the Carthaginians 
made a great effort, and sent a strong army, with 130 
elephants, to recover Panormus. They no longer, however, 
had a Xanthippus for commander, and were completely 
defeated in a great battle under the walls of the city. The 
Roman general, Caecilius Metellus, celebrated such & 
splendid triumph as Rome had never seen, in which 104 
captive elephants were a prominent feature, А 

Fruitless Siege of Lilybaeum.— Encouraged by the victory . 
of Panormus, the Romans built another fleet (250), their 
third during the War, and proceeded to attack Lilybaeum. 
"This town, Strong at once by nature and by art, was garri- 
soned by 10,000 soldiers under a bold and skilful general, 
Himilco. Every device of the besieger's art was employed 
in vain; mines were met by countermines; as fast as the 
battering rams made a breach in the walls, the besieged 
raised fresh walls behind ; and, in spite of desperate fighting, 
the Romans gained no ground. Carthaginian vessels, aided 
by their superior seamanship, ran the blockade which the 
Romans were attempting to maintain, and the besiegers 
suffered as much as the besieged from lack of provisions. 
Finally, at the close of the year, Himileo rook advantage of 
a strong west wind to make a sally in force, and set the 


* It is at this point that Roman historians introduce the story of the 
heroic behaviour of the Prisoner Regulus. He was sent, with a Cartha- 
Бішап embassy, to persuade his countrymen to make peace, or, at least 
10 exchange prisoners; but he dissuaded the Romans from all negotia- 
tions, and returned to Carthage to meet the death of torture which he 
knew Was in store for him. The tale has been immortalized by Horace 
(Odes iii. 5); but Polybius says nothing of it, and the authorities for i 
are all late. Regulus seems to have died a natural death while a prisoner. 
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Roman siege works on fire; their war machines and war 
towers were destroyed, and they were compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade. This, of course, was useless, so long 
as the Carthaginians could introduce provisions by sea. 

Roman Naval Disasters. — The consul of the next year 
(249), Publius Claudius, saw this clearly, and attempted to 
surprise the enemies' fleet in the harbour of Drepana. It 
was too bold an enterprise in the face of a skilful enemy, 
and Roman caution attempted to check the consul by the 
report that the auspices of the sacred chickens were un- 
favourable; but Claudius, with the proverbial pride and 
impiety of his family, disregarded all warnings. The result 
was a fearful disaster; for, instead of surprising the Cartha- 
ginians, the Roman fleet was caught between the enemy and 
the shore, and only thirty vessels escaped out of 210; ninety- 
three vessels and 20,000 prisoners were taken. So great 
was the alarm at Rome that Claudius was compelled to 
nominate a dictator; he contemptuously named his own 
freedman, but the Senate rejected this nomination, and took 
on itself to appoint his successor. Claudius, on the ex- 
piration of his consulship, was prosecuted and heavily fined, 
and, according to some accounts, committed suicide. But 
the disasters of the year were not yet over ; the other consul, 
Junius Pullus, attempted with 120 ships of war to convey a 
fleet of 8oo transports along the south coast, to the army 
before Lilybaeum. He was met by a Carthaginian force 
and suffered much loss; what was much more serious, he 
was so delayed that he was caught by a storm and the whole 
of his fleet, except two vessels, was wrecked; most of the 
crews, however, escaped. 

The Romans had thus lost their third fleet, and for a 
time gave up the struggle by sea; but they refused to make 
peace, and Junius gained a considerable success by sur- 
prising the temple of Venus on Mount Eryx, near Drepana ; 
from this strong position the Romans could partly blockade 
the Carthaginian stronghold, and prevent the enemies’ forays 
upon the open country. 

How terrible were 
may be judged from 
fell off more than 59, 


the Roman losses at this period 
the fact that the number of citizens 
ooo (some 15 per cent) during this 
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а= d he 
lustrum (252-247); hence. it is not surprising that t я 
Fourth E pm war at first is marked by EE 
parative inactivity on both sides, for Carthage too 

exhausted. 

` Fourth Period (248-241). Rise of Hamilcar Barin Wa 
operations for a time were confined to ravaging rai д of 
Sicily, and to privateering against the coasts of Italy HE š 
Africa; the Carthaginians held their strongholds o FUA 
baeum and Drepana, while the Romans were masters с ШЕ 
rest of Sicily, and refused to give up the blockade o ч 
enemies’ fortresses, although they had no hope of ieri 
these, unless they could once more make themselves mas x 
of the sea. But the Struggles of these desultory years a 
redeemed from obscurity of 
on the Carthaginian side. Hamilcar Barca, the tatnen : 
Hannibal, was equall distinguished as a geneial and 
statesman ; by his personal influence over the Сапай 
mercenaries he, to some extent, made up for their lack ^ 
patriotism ; and, by the boldness of his plans, he perplexe 
and baffled the Roman generals. He seized Mount Hercte, 
near Panormus, and from that position, impregnable so ee 
as it could be provisioned from the sea, he ravaged Sicily 
and directed descents on the coast of Italy. The Romans 


in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, showed how 
bold the Carthaginians p 


Hamilcar suddenly shifte 


town of Eryx; as the Romans held both the foot and 
the summit of the mountain, the new position was 2 
angerous опе, but it had direct access from the ес 
and by it Hamilcar Paralyzed the Roman operation 
against Drepana. 2 
Decisive Victory off the Aegatian Islands,.— The Senate m 
that a decisive effort must be made; the treasury nen al 
hausted and the currency was debased; but indivi bs 
patriotism came to the relief of the state, and in. d 
fresh fleet of 200 vessels Was fitted out from funds ‘furnis the 
by wealthy Citizens; this was the fourth fleet built by lus, 
Romans during this war. The consul, C. Lutatius Catulus, 
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sailed with them for Drepana, and carefully trained his 
crews for a decisive struggle: this soon came, for the 
Carthaginians were compelled to attempt the relief of their 
strongholds, unless they were prepared to see them fall. 
Early in the following year a heavily laden fleet set sail 
from Carthage; they intended to land their stores and to 
take Hamilcar on board before they met the enemy, but 
Catulus was too quick for them; he attacked them, en- 
cumbered as they were, and gained a decisive. victory off 
the Aegatian Islands. 

Terms of the Peace.—The war was over, for Carthage had 
not the energy of Rome, and could not raise another fleet. 
It only remained for Hamilcar to make the best terms 
possible: the Carthaginians agreed to evacuate Sicily, to 
restore all Roman deserters, and to pay 2,200 talents within 
twenty years. The Senate and people, in ratifying these 
terms, increased the war indemnity to 3,200 talents, and 
shortened the period of payment to ten years. 

The result of the war then was, that Carthage lost Sicily ; 
but her hold on this had always been precarious, and her 
real power was not seriously impaired. The Romans, on 
their side, had gained their first province beyond the seas ; 
King Hiero was left in possession of his dominions, but 
the rest of Sicily became an “estate” of the Roman people. 
It was governed by a praetor (or possibly, at first, a quaestor) 
sent annually from Rome; its local government was un- 
altered, except that a new.ruler had taken the place of 


'the Carthaginians, and received as tribute a tithe of the 


yearly produce, and customs dutics of five per cent. on all 
imports and exports. А 

Italy had suffered terribly during the war, but we hear 
nothing of discontent among Rome's allies. Rome herself 
had shown that bull-dog perseverance which was to carry her 
through the still more terrible struggle of the next generation, 
when it was finally to be settled that she, and not Carthage, 
was to be mistress in the Western Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER XV. 


D 
THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE FIRST AND SECON: 
PUNIC WARS (241-219) 


Rome's Wars between 241-and 219.—Immediately after vs 
Punic War was over, the town of Falerii revolted з as mig! 
have been expected, the revolt failed completely, and was 
crushed in six days. The Romans, however, enjoyed ew 
little peace during the interval before their next great SHEE 
with Carthage. It is true that, in the year 235, they keen 
the temple of Janus for the second time, as if they thoug 
their wars were over, but within three years, at least, they 
were again fighting. The wars of this period divide them- 
selves into three groups : 

a In Sardinia and Corsica. 
Against the Gauls and Ligurians. 
3) In the Adriatic. 


These overlap each other in date, but it is better to treat 
them separately. : 

The “Merciless War” in Africa.—The wars in Sardinia and 
Corsica grew indirectly out of the first Punic War. The 
peace which had concluded this had been only the be- 
ginning of misfortunes to Carthage. Her mercenaries 
during the Punic War had been frequently treacherous, 
and even the great Hamilcar had been obliged to терс 
mutiny among them by the most terrible punishments. No 
that the government was discredited by defeat, and the E 
bausted treasury could not meet its obligations, the B 
which had returned from Sicily, and were waiting for ШЫ ы д 
pay, broke into revolt. The war which followed lasted t x 
years, and was so distinguished by every circumstance 
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horror that Polybius calls it *the merciless war" (&azov8os 
móÀepos) The mercenaries were joined by the subjects 
of Carthage, who had their own wrongs to revenge. The 
Government, after the defeat of Regulus, had inflicted the 
most terrible punishment on those who had joined the 
Romans, and had crucified three thousand of them. Now 
the whole of the Libyan towns, and almost the whole of 
the Phcenician ones, rose in revolt. One man alone saved 
Carthage. Hamilcar Barca, by his military skill, by his 
clemency at first, and by unsparing cruelty afterwards, re- 
stored confidence among his countrymen. and finally crushed 
the rebellion. 

The Romans seize Sardinia and Corsica. — This war ex- 
hausted Carthage, and it also brought her once more into 
collision with Rome. The mercenaries in Sardinia had 
revolted soon after the mutiny in Africa had begun, and 
had appealed to Rome for assistance against the natives 
of the island. Rome refused to treat with them, but 
proceeded (in 238) to conquer the island on her own 
account. Carthage had now her hands free, and was 
preparing to recoyer her lost possession, but she was met 
by a threat of war, and also by a complaint that she had 
interfered with Roman commerce. Тһе ground for this 
was that the Roman blockade-runners had supplied the 
insurgents in Africa with provisions and stores, and, when 
caught by the ships of the Carthaginian Government, had 
been treated with the utmost severity. Rome had little 
moral right on her side, but she was the stronger, and 
Carthage was compelled to cede her rights in Sardinia and 
Corsica, and to pay 1,200 talents in addition to the former 


indemnity. k 

This conduct on the part of the Roman Government is 
said to have been the cause of the undying hatred of the 
house of Barca to Rome. Hamilcar swore to be avenged, 
and bequeathed his hatred to his son Hannibal. But it mny 
fairly be questioned whether Rome’s conduct was not po it 
cally justifiable. She had some legal right on her side, she 
knew that the struggle must be renewed, and she yea 
strengthening herself in every way for it. Carthage certainly 
would never, under any circumstances, have forgiven het 
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defeat in the first Punic War and- her loss of Sicily, and the 
Romans knew this. Sardinia and Corsica seemed to mem 
as necessary for-their own safety as Alsace and Lorraine 
to the Germans in 1871. 1 

Sardinia and Corsica formed into a Province. —It was re 
however, before the Romans really reduced these islands. 
The mountains in the centre rendered military оре 
difficult, and the Carthaginians no doubt secretly EON 
the natives in their resistance. The Romans claimed pe 
the work of conquest was completed in 235, but we d 
Consular armies repeatedly employed in Sardinia afterwards, 
and campaigning there was one of the great sources fom 
which the Roman Slave-market drew its supplies. Final У, 
in 231, the Romans united Sardinia and Corsica into а 
second province, and four years later (227) two new praetors 
were appointed to govern Sicily and Sardinia. 

Agrarian Law of Flaminius. —Much more serious were the 
Gallic wars, which also grew indirectly out of the Punic War. 
The Carthaginian armies were largely recruited with Gallic 
mercenaries, and the cessation of hostilities left these free to 
return home and to threaten Italy once more. Already, in 
236, the Boii had begun to move, but internal dissensions 
among them averted the threatening danger from Italy. 
Roman Statesmen, however, saw that the frontier needed 


Strengthening, and in 232 the popular leader, Gaius 
Flaminius, came forward With a proposal to plant Roman 
settlers in the land of the Se 


tlers i nones, which had been left 
uninhabited, and used for Pasture, since its devastation’ in 
283. The plan of Flaminius 
Statesmanlike, but it i 


the Roman 
governing classes fou 


nd this large stretch of grass land 
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Renewed Wars with the Gauls. — For the moment the 
result of Flaminius measure was an unexpected one; 
the Gauls construed what was only a measure of protection 
on the part of Rome into a threat of aggression, and began 
to prepare for a general attack on Italy. The Boii on the 
south-east of the Po, and the Insubres on its upper course, 
were joined by the Gaesatae, a kind of “free company” of 
warriors from beyond the Alps. The Romans, however, 
as usual, had allies among the races with whom they were at 
war; the Cenomani, on the modern Mincio and Adige, were 
hostile to the rest of their countrymen, and the Veneti 
supported the Romans against their old enemies, the 
Gauls. 

The Military Strength of Italy.—The storm did not burst 
for some years ; but, in 225, the Gauls began to pour South, 
and the alarm was great in Rome; human sacrifices were 
ordered by the Sibylline Books, and, in spite of their un- 
Roman character, were actually carried out. Four armies 
were raised, so that over 200,000 men were under arms, and 
at the same time a survey was made of the whole available 
fighting force of Rome; it was found that, among the 
Romans and their allies, there were altogether more than 
700,000 footmen, and about 70,000 horsemen; and in a 
crisis like this, Roman and Italian fought side by side to 
defend their homes. 

The Gauls defeated at Telamon.—The Gauls succeeded in 
evading the Roman armies by entering Etruria along the 
west coast, and reached Clusium, only three days’ march 
from Rome; they defeated the first army that overtook 
them, but, finding the Romans closing in on every side, 
they retreated by the road along which they had come, 
hoping to reach Gaul with their booty. Their path, how- 
ever, was barred by another consular army, which had just 
returned from Sardinia: driven to bay, the Gauls drew up 
their forces, to face both enemies at once, and a terrible 
battle was fought near Telamon; one of the consuls fell, 
but the Romans gained a complete victory, which was very 
largely due to the superiority of their weapons and to their 
discipline. 40,000 of the Gauls are said to have fallen, and , 


1 Polybius й. 24. 
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А А t 
the spirit of the rest was so broken that they ed qui 
further fighting, to their homes in the valley o m uet went 

The Romans subdue the Valley of the Po.— Hi da ihe 
year (224), the Romans followed them, and puis 
Po; the Boii submitted. Flaminius, the democratic 


The war ended next year, when the Roman armies too 
Mediolanum (Milan), the capital of the Insubres, с 
penetrated to the foot of the Alps. In this campaign du: 
consul, M. Claudius Marcellus, slew the Gallic king Vir t 
marus, and gained the solia opima for the third time in 
Roman history, 

Roman Colonies among the Gauls.—All the land as far "m 
the Alps was now nominally subject to, or in dependen 

they proceeded at once A 

tin colonies were plante 


Flaminius, as censor 
(220), completed his Victory as cons i 


by the Second Punic War, but the importance of the victories 


DOW won cannot be Overestimated. When Hannibal "n 
vaded Italy, he found the Gallic tribes broken in strengt 

and cowed in spirit; even as they were, they afforded [ш 
Breat assistance, but they would have been still more terrible 
but for the lesson of Telamon. 


is interval between the Punic wars. The 


Adriatic. € peace of this sea was continually ае 
y the Illyrian Pirates, who, at that period, as so often 
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later times, took advantage of the strong positions on their 
dangerous coast to harrass the commerce of their neigh- 
bours ; they had recently become so bold as to ravage the 
coasts of the Peloponnese. Two wars were fought against 
them. The first of these was provoked by Illyrian attacks 
on Roman commerce, and by the murder of the Roman 
ambassadors, sent to demand reparation; it was soon 
finished, for the Illyrian queen, Teuta, was betrayed by 
her own general Demetrius of Pharos, and was easily 
reduced. The traitor received as his reward the guardian- 
ship of Teuta’s young step-son, who was appointed to 
succeed her in most of her dominions; and the Greek 
cities of Corcyra and Epidamnus, which were delivered from 
their Illyrian foes, became the “allies and friends" of 
Rome. Governors (praefecti) seem to have been sent to 
these places, which were under the general superintendence 
of the Italian magistrates. 

Second Illyrian War.— Demetrius proved as false to the 
Romans as he hàd done to his own queen; but it was 
nearly ten years before the Romans punished him in the 
Second Illyrian War (219). In the meantime he had formed 
a close alliance with the king of Macedonia, and in defiance 
of the treaty of 228, which confined Illyrian ships to the 
N. of the Adriatic, he carried his plundering raids right 
round into the Aegean. The Romans in 221 subdued his 
allies, the Istrians, who lived in the promontory at the head 
of the Adriatic, and in 219 the consul, L. Aemilius Paullus, 
took Pharos. Demetrius fled to the court of Philip V. of 
Macedon, where he stirred up that monarch to hostility 
against Rome. 

Rome's First Conquests ontside Italy and the Islands. —These 
Illyrian wars are in themselves quite unimportant, but they 
are the beginning of three important departures in Roman 


history : E . м 
(1) Rome's victories in Italy were involving her in re- 
sponsibility for the peace of the sea; of all her national 

duties, this was the one which she least efficiently fulfilled. 
(2) The campaign of 229, and still more that of 219, 
first foothold on the continent of 


gained for Rome her fir 0 
Europe outside Italy; it was many years before this 
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developed. into the province of Illyricum ; but me pes 
showed that Rome was destined to be a European, and n 
merely an Italian power. 3 " 

(6 Renee defeat of the pirates brought her into Е 
relations with the Greeks ; she seemed their natural pro = ae 
against their Macedonian foes. Hence the Athenians m he 
the Romans honorary citizens, and admitted them to the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and Corinth threw open to them 
Isthmian games. А 

The Greeks were soon to find that their new deliverer bos 
only another mistress ; but for the present all was frien: р 
and Rome had nearly twenty years of life-and-death а 
to go through before she could reap, in Hellas and elsewhere, 
the fruits of her recent victories. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR DOWN TO THE BATTLE 
OF CANNAE (216) 


The Second Punic is the War of the Barcine family against 
Rome.—The Romans had expected that the struggle with 
Carthage would be renewed; they had not expected that 
Carthage herself would be the aggressor ; they knew well 
the strength and the weakness of their rival under her 
ordinary leaders, but they failed to realize the influence 
which one family of heroes could exert. The Roman state 
did not encourage genius; within the circle of the aristocracy 
all were equal, and pre-eminent ability in individual citizens 
was checked by the limitation of the periods of command, 
and by the all-pervading influence of the Senate. In the 
Second Punic War, the Romans found, by bitter experience, 
how inefficient were their amateur generals and their citizen 
soldiers, when matched against a general of genius and a 
trained soldiery ; and the war dragged on, until Rome in 
her turn found a man of genius in Scipio. 

Policy of Hamilcar in Spain.— Hamilcar Barca had sworn 
to be revenged on his country's conqueror, but he knew 
that in Carthage he could not find the material and the men 
for another struggle; he therefore set to work to found 
in Spain a new empire, which would give him what he 
needed; he tried to “call in a new world to redress the 
balance of the old." He and his family were not popular 
with the governing oligarchy at Carthage, but his enemies 
let him go to Spain, probably only too glad to be rid ‘of 
him. This compromise was fatal to both parties ; on the 
one hand, the attack of the Barcine family on Rome lost 
what chance of success it had (and perhaps this was great 
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e 
at one time), because it was not loyally supported РАА 
Carthaginian government. Оп the other hand, that g itor 
ment found itself involved in ae which either vi 
or defeat was equally certain to е fatal. — - 
Carthaginian улен in Spain.— Hamilcar went to Spa 
in 236, taking with him his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, ding io 
son, the great Hannibal, now eleven years old ; accor made 
the story told by himself forty years later, he MET 
by his fathz- solemnly to swear hostility to the regu 
Hamilcar rapidly turned the Carthaginian trading se! chal 
in Spain into the beginnings of a great military Carth: 
during his eight years of command, he carried t S deed 
ginian arms over the valley of the Baetis, and some cabal 
along the south-east coast. On his death in 228, Hasc his 
Succeeded him and continued his work, although, pe: d 
Case, it was the skill of the diplomat, rather than ps pos 
of the general, that was employed. He founded t ^ and 
of Nova Carthago (Cartagena), on the south-east coas e 
transferred to it from Gades the centre of Punic DO DS d 
pain: it was a significant foundation ; Gades was iden ae 
with the old mercantile oligarchy, whose days were p: 


: t 
was the symbol of the fighting power, almos 
a despotism, which had taken 


which lay in the Carthagini 
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acquiesce. The influence of the family of Barca, and the 
profits of Spanish trade and Spanish booty, had formed a 
party in Carthage too strong to be restrained; but the 
government, which was led by Hanno “the Great,” the old 
rival of Hamilcar, knew that the change of command meant 
war with Rome. Hannibal at once set to work to insure 
this; pushing the Carthaginian influence northward, he came 
into collision with the Saguntines, forced a quarrel on them, 
and proceeded to attack them. The town was defended 
with the desperation which has always, in both ancient and 
modern times, marked Spanish resistance, but after eight 
months, it was reduced and sacked. The unhappy inhabi- 
tants had in vain appealed to Rome for assistance ; she did 
nothing but send an embassy to protest; the result of 
this weakness was a terrible blow to Roman prestige in 
Spain, and the transference of the war to Rome’s own terri- 
tory. 
The Question of Right in the Second Punic War.— When 
Saguntum had fallen, Rome sent a second embassy to 
demand reparation ; but the warlike enthusiasm of Carthage 
was kindled, the Roman demand was refused, and the Roman 
envoy was told he might give them “ Peace or War,” as he 
pleased. “We give you War” was his laconic reply, and 
thus dramatically opened the greatest struggle of antiquity. 
With regard to the rights and wrongs of the struggle, it is 
difficult to speak positively; Hannibal was certainly the 
as he attacked a city which Rome had admitted 
The Romans were always loud in their 
Punic faith”; but the attack on Sagun- 
han the seizure of Sardinia: when 
nce, it is opportunity, 
which determines the 


aggressor, 
to her alliance. 
reproaches against “ 
tum is far more justifiable t 5 
two powers are fighting for very existe 
and not the letter of treaty obligations, 


aggressor. 
u^ s Attack on Italy a Surprise to the Romans.— The 


Hannibal" 
Romans had entirely miscalculated the danger ; they pro- 
posed that one of the consuls, P. Cornelius Scipio, should go 
to meet Hannibal in Spain, while the other, Ti. Sempronius 

Africa; no doubt they 


Longus, was to carry the war into 
рес! for him the success of a Regulus and a speedy end 


of the war. They were terribly mistaken; Scipio sailed to 
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Massilia, but on landing in Gaul, found, to his surprise, "um 
Hannibal had already crossed the Pyrenees, and тав ы 
Paring to force the passage of the Rhone. In spite Pd mue 
opposition of the Volcae, he succeeded in doing Dm ay OE 
Scipio had begun to move northward with the main bo I. d 
his army. The Roman consul, finding that the enemy en) 
three days’ start of him, and that they were epum no im 
east towards the Alps, declined to follow them furt hineself 
sent his brother with his: army into Spain, while he T у 
returned to Italy, to raise а new army, and to n Res 
Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. Scipio seems to have b {5 
а commander of some genius; his sending his army in i 
Spain was a piece of brilliant strategy, and more than. a 
thing else saved Rome; for, by thus striking at Hanni m 
base of operations, he cut off those reinforcements хе in 
Carthaginian had expected from his brother Hasdrubal a 
Spain, and the want of which spoiled the effect of his gre 
victories in Italy, hi 
Hannibal's Crossing of the Alps (218).—For the moment, ho d 
ever, Hannibal was left unmolested, and he pushed forwart 
to encounter a difficulty, more formidable than any human 
foe, the passage of the Alps. He followed the course 
of the Rhone beyond its junction with the Isére, and then 


turned eastwards and began the ascent. Twice during its 
Course he was in seriou. 


3 + 
September. The descent was unim- 
ut presented even greater natur: 
difficulties, for in one place the track had been swept E 
by an avalanche or a landslip ; however, after seven days tt 
hardship, Hannibal's army reached the foot of the Alps. E 
had suffered terribly in the crossing: he had started бох 
Nova Carthago With 90,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry ; left 
only 50,000 of the former, and 9,000 of the latter, were 

after the crossing of the Pyrenees. Now only half of t 


a i ibin; 
! I have followed Momnisen in supposing that Polybius is des 
this as the pass by which Hannibal crossed ; by it he descen ud 
the Val d'Aosta, Livy makes him take a more southern route, 
come down among the Taurini, Ze, on Turin. 
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remained, and Hannibal, with 20,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, found himself about to attack the greatest military 
power of antiquity. Everything about the Carthaginian 
general is wonderful; the boldness of -his conception of 
invading Italy, was equalled by the skill with which he over- 
came all obstacles in reaching that country. We cannot but 
wonder, however, that Hannibal adopted a plan, which 
involved so terrible a loss; perhaps the resistance at the 
Rhone and among the Alpine tribes, was unexpected by him, 
and, delaying as it did his march till the season was far 
advanced, increased the difficulties of his crossing. At any 
rate, Hasdrubal, eleven years later, does not seem to have 
found, in crossing the Alps, the difficulties which had so 
weakened his brother. 

The Battle of Ticinus.— Hannibal, after giving his troops a 
few days’ rest, proceeded at once to attack the Taurini, and 
stormed their capital; this success immediately brought him 
allies, and he moved East to meet Scipio, who, landing at 
Genoa, had taken command of the Roman forces in the 
valley of the Po. These were decidedly inferior to Hanni- 
bal's, and their task was rendercd the more difficult by the 
open or concealed hostility of the Gallic tribes; but Scipio 
advanced to meet Hannibal, probably hoping to crush him 
before his troops had recovered from the passage of the Alps. 
He was grievously mistaken ; as he was reconnoitring with his 
cavalry, he fell in with Hannibal, engaged in a similar errand, 
on the river Ticinus, a tributary running into the Po from 
the Lacus Verbanus (Lake Maggiore) The forces at once 
engaged, and the Romans, inferior in numbers and efficiency, 
were badly beaten, and their leader wounded. "This combat 
might have taught the Romans two lessons, that they had to 
deal with an enemy very different from the one they had 
conquered in the first Punie War, and that in cavalry and 
light-armed troops, they were completely over- matched. 
Scipio did learn these lessons, bût he was almost disabled by 
his wounds, and his term of office was nearly up; two years 
of far more terrible defeats were needed, before the Romans 
as a nation were taught prudence. ; : \ 

he consul, in.spite of his 


Scipio's Retreat on Placentia. —Th : 1 
wounds, showed great skill in extricating his army from the 
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perilous position into which he had brought it; he far. bari 
rapidly on the Po, and succeeded’ in crossing it, thoug К 
Some loss, and in breaking down the bridge behind thé 
He then retreated on Placentia, where, at the juaction of с 
Po with the Trebia, a river flowing north from the ураш 
the Romans had just planted a colony of 6000 men. a 
for the first, but by no means the last, time in the ra 
the Roman fortresses gave their beaten armies a firm орана 
Operations. Why Scipio left this base we do not Хайт ЙЕ 
he soon moved his army across to the left bank o thé 
Trebia, and here, in a Strong natural position, awaited 

approach of reinforcements, Bis 

Sempronius! Defeat at the Trebia.—' These soon came; h 

colleague, Sempronius, had gained some successes. oa i 
Carthaginian fleet, which had ventured to attack Sicily, an d 
was preparing to cross into Africa, when he was d эле: 
by the Senate to take part in the defence of Italy. He sen 
his army round to Áriminum by sea, and marching ees 
Cisalpine Gaul, effected a junction with Scipio. But, thongs 
he brought reinforcements, he brought also a division, o! 
command, which meant defeat; it was in vain that Scipio 
pointed out that, in their strong position, with their front f 
covered by the Trebia, it was hopeless for Hannibal to attack 
them ; while, unless he could’ gain a decisive victory, the 
invader, even if undefeated, must perish for lack of supplies, 
and from the desertion of the Gauls. 
from his recent Successes, and eager to have the credit of 
crushing Hannibal himself, before his year of office expired, 
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the enemy, and reached Placentia in good order, whither 
they were soon followed by the consuls with the rest of their 
beaten army." . 

Results of the First Campaign.—Hannibal was now able to 
draw abundant supplies and reinforcements from the Gauls 
round him. He might well feel satisfied with the campaign 
that was over; he was safe in Italy, and had shown that the 
Romans were not invincible; even he himself must have felt 
his confidence in his genius increased, as he remembered 
the blunders of his opponents. He believed that he had 
only to wait for the return of spring to cross the Apennines, 
and raise Central and Southern Italy against Rome, as he 
had already raised Cisalpine Gaul. 

Flaminius assumes the Command.— The Roman consuls for 
the year 217 were Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius ; of these, 
the former was in command in Umbria, the latter in Etruria, 
in order that they might bar Hannibal's path, whether he 
chose to advance by the East or the West side of Italy. Un- 
fortunately for the Romans, there was again division in their 
camp ; Flaminius was a popular leader, but he was the sworn 
foe of the Senate (p. 100); hence that body had tried, by 
raising religious and legal difficulties, to prevent him entering 
on the command to which he had been. elected, and he had 
only evaded these by leaving Rome secretly, in a way most 
unusual for a consul He seems to have been a man 
of capacity and bravery, but he had gained his military 
experience in a bad school ; in fighting against barbarians, it 
may have been good policy always to attack at once, to “ get 
the enemy on the. run, and keep him on the run; ” but 
against an experienced general this impetuous policy was 
exposed to fearful risks ; and Hannibal knew his man, and 
was certain to take advantage of his rashness., 

Hannibal invades Etruria.— Ihe Carthaginian army had 
tried to cross the Apennines before the winter was over ; 
they failed in their first attempt, but, succeeding in their 


1 I have accepted the account of Livy (xxi. 54-56) that the battle was 
та Чү, bank; Polybius confirms this. Mommsen, however, 
puts the battle on the left bank, and Scipio's camp on the right: his 
reasons are, (1) Sempronius coming from E. joined Scipio unopposed ; 
(2) Hannibal took Clastidium, the Roman magazine, more than 20 miles 
to W. of Placentia. 
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d 
second, they were in Etruria before the Romans ym 
them. Hannibal was resolved on forcing on a battle Ad 
the two Roman armies could unite; he therefore roe of 
past Flaminius, and proceeded to lay mase nL finish 
Etruria. The Roman consul had been appointe d do 16 
off the war at a blow, and believed that he 2d d 
Irritated by the sight of the enemy’s ravages, he pers thé 
pursuit, thinking that he had only to come “олсе Fé 
Carthaginians, and victory would be certain. d right 
neglected the most ordinary precautions, and advance 
into the trap which Hannibal had laid for him. Lake 

Battle of Lake Trasimene.—This trap _ was near gins 
Trasimene, to the north-west shore of which the sume А 
approach very close for а time, and then recede, lea Sas 
small plain. “In this plain the main Carthaginian e the 
drawn up on some rising ground, across the line nibal 
Roman advance, while, with his light-armed troops, Han d his 
Occupied the mountain sides overhanging the road, e аа 
Cavalry was sent back to bar the entrance of the s de 
soon as Flaminius had entered on it. The snare was f the 
more complete by the mist Which covered the shores o! SA 
lake. Flaminius was unaware that the enemy were nea to 
he suddenly saw them before him; he was preparing 


z k 
attack them, when he found himself attacked in front, flank, 
and rear. The Roman arm 


fell fighting, while his w 5 
Suede 6,000 of the irresistible infantry cut their d 
through; but there was no Placentia on which they “раје 
retreat, and next day they too had to surrender to Hann lete 
cavalry. The Roman army was annihilated, and to keen to 
the disaster, the cavalry of Servilius, advancing has p? ER 
Support Flaminius, was Surprised, and the whole 
defeated or slain. j en to 
Hannibal moves into Apulia.—Rome seemed to lie He 
the conqueror, and expected an immediate attac all was 
dictator, Q. Fabius Maximus, was appointed, and w that 
prepared for a desperate defence, But Hannibal b as 
he was far too weak to carry the capital by assault ; 
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always, his object was to crush Rome by breaking up her 
confederacy. With this purpose, he again, as after the battle 
of the Trebia, made a marked distinction between his 
Roman and his Italian prisoners ; the former were harshly 
treated, the latter dismissed with kind messages to their 
several states, With the same purpose, he crossed the 
Apennines, and moved down the east coast into Apulia; it 
Was in the South that Roman dominion was most recent, 
and it was from the hardy Samnites and Lucanians that 
Hannibal expected to draw reinforcements. 

Fabius’ Policy of Cunctatio.—For the present, however, he 
was disappointed ; the allies of the Romans did not revolt, 
and the dictator, appearing with a new army, followed closely 
all. Hannibal’s movements, but rigidly refused to be drawn 
into a general engagement. His policy was one of caution, 
for which the geographical features of Italy offered every 
Opportunity; from the slopes of the Apennines Hannibal 
could be watched in the plains below, and his communica- 
tions harassed, while it was impossible for him to attack a 
foe whom he found always entrenched on higher ground and 
in safe positions. Fabius thus gave the Romans time to 
recover their confidence ; if he did not show them how to 
beat Hannibal, he at least showed them how to avoid great 
defeats; and the invader, unless he gained overwhelming 
successes, was bound soon to exhaust himself. Hence it 
was not without reason that the Roman contemporary poet, 
Ennius, praised Fabius as “Cunctator ”—“ Unus homo nobis 
cunctando restituit rem.” It was in vain that Hannibal moved 
across Italy, hoping to have Capua betrayed to him ; he was 
disappointed, and could only ravage the Campanian plain. 
On trying to regain his base of operations in Apulia, he found 
himself nearly cut off among the mountains by the watchful 
Fabius, and only extricated himself by a dexterous stratagem. 

The Romans Persist in their Rash Policy.—But the Romans 
had not yet learned the lesson of prudence. The dictator 
and the Senate were accused of prolonging the war from 
selfish motives, and the master of the horse, M. Minucius, 
Was entrusted by the people with an independent command. 
His rashness nearly led to a great defeat, which Fabius 
Succeeded in averting; but though Minucius at once 
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H iven 
resigned the independent position which had been give 
hice the policy Shieh he had represented still сорар. 
the belief of the Roman Comitia, and the end of t IS 
saw the election, as consul, of the democrat, M. Ee n 
Varro, a man of neither birth nor military experience, Rane 
only claim to office lay in his hostility to the Senate os жн 
and to the policy of “cunctatio” in the field. z but 
league, Aemilius Paullus, was a man of experien a fatal 
unpopular. The battle of the Trebia had shown EC 
was the Roman system of divided command. Veces 
though the end of the year 217 saw Hannibal's E: КРО 
checked for the moment, he might well be confi pu 
the next campaign. He was firmly established in E 
Italy; he had strengthened his army where it was Men 
by arming and training his infantry in the Roman fas ate 
and he had reason to believe that one денно есе 
was eager to give him the opportunity for a decisi 
AU UE he felt sure, must break up the Roman 
confederacy. oplê 

The Romans Advance to Cannae.—The Roman ре ре 
made preparations for the campaign of 216 on an und 
Scale. The army which was to crush Hannibal consis 
of eight legions (the numbers of which had been increas 
by one-fifth; Ze, to 5,000 men), 40,000 men in all; t Tn 
were also an equal number of allies and 6,000 cavalry. an 
addition to this, a legion was sent north to threa 


Hannibals base of operations in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Carthaginian was waitin 


wide plains of which distri i his 
cavalry. Of thi 


though his infantry was but half as numerous as the Roman: 
After some manceuvring, 


s iB was 
near the little town of Cannae, Though the posito rity 
most unfavourable to the Romans, owing to their aer 

in cavalry, Varro was resolved to fight át once, and, 


n le 
had the command on alternate days, Aemilius was ааа th 
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according to the Roman calendar, probably in June accord- 
ing to the season of the year. 

Battle of Cannae.—In both armies the cavalry was drawn 
up on the wings, the infantry in the centre, with the light- 
armed in front. For a time the Roman infantry, by sheer 
weight of numbers, drove all before it. The Carthaginian 
centre, composed of Gauls and Spaniards, gave way; but 
Hannibal had prepared for this, and his best troops, the 
Numidians, were in reserve. Hence, when the Roman 
infantry thought they had broken the enerny’s centre, and 
that the battle was almost won, they found themselves 
confronted by a new division of fresh troops, while the 
Gauls and Spaniards re-formed, and returned to attack 
the flanks of the great Roman column. It was now that 
the faulty arrangements of the Roman leaders became 
manifest. In spite of their superior numbers, their forces 
were nearly surrounded, and, owing to the close formation 
adopted, the mass of the Romans were unable even to reach 
the enemy. It was the same mistake which the French 
marshals made against Wellington. The column is irre- 
sistible, if it bear all before it ; but if a line is not broker 
at the first onset, then the column, in turn, suffers from its 
own unwieldiness. Still the Roman infantry fought gallantly 
on; but meantime their cavalry had been decisively defeated 
on both wings, and leaving the light Numidian horse to 
pursue the Roman fugitives, Hannibal brought his victorious 
squadrons on the Roman rear. The battle now became 
| a slaughter; the mass of Roman infantry, unable to fight or 

to flee, was cut down where it stood. Never was victory so 
complete ; at least 50,000! of the defeated army fell on the 
field, while 10,000 more were taken prisoners, mainly those 
who had been left to guard the camp. Among those who 
fell were the consul Aemilius Paullus, both the consuls of 


1 The number of killed and prisoners is uncertain ; Polybius puts the 
| former at 70,000; Livy makes the number of prisoners and fugitives 
d to the site of the battle, Polybius put it on the 


| larger. With regar f the 1 
| right bank of the Aufidus, on which river the left flank of Hannibal 
and the right of the Romans rested. The plain here is suited for 


cavalry, though not so low or so level as that on the left of the river, 
to which many modern authorities transfer the battle. 


Be 
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1 rial 
the preceding year, and at least eighty тер of oda em 
rank. Not more than 10,000 men among them the 
Varro, escaped to Canusium and to Venusia. па 

Hannibal's Delay after Cannae.—It has been a id 
subject for discussion with historians whether e "hut 
ought to have advanced at once to Rome. Livy say: 


; f 
his lieutenant, Maharbal, offered to make him master О 


Rome within five days, and, when Hannibal refused, Pot 
claimed, “Vincere scis, Hannibal: victoria uti nescis. Nes 
no doubt the great Carthaginian knew his own pr faci 
far better than armchair historians. Apart from the ix 
that he had lost 6,000 men in the battle, Rome host dr 
hundred miles away, and the road across the qe sd 
not easy. A surprise was impossible, and, failing t ible 
advance on Rome could only mean repulse, and ро ave 
disaster. All the moral effect of Cannae would thus ibal 
been lost. As will be seen in the next chapter, Наш гу 
was not deceived as to the effect which his crowning vic ba 
would have on the Roman allies; one element alone on 
had miscalculated, the stubborn spirit of the Kome 
themselves. The momentary despair among the fupcr 
was checked by the courage of young Scipio Саак: 
“ Africanus”), and Varro took all the measures of a prude e 
and brave general to remedy the consequences of his OW! 
recklessness. There are few scenes in history more шип 
than his subsequent return to Rome. The Senate, om 
getting their old quarrel with him and all his mistakes, m 
him, and solemnly thanked him for “not having cet 
of the Republic.” The result, then, of Hannibal's T H 
was that the Romans were united once more. They y d 
beaten, but, as they would not own it, they were not bea 


ts 
To quote the words which Horace (Odes iv. 4, 57 se4.) РЧ 
in the mouth of Hannibal : 


“ Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso, 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR (SECOND PERIOD) 


(From THE BATTLE OF CANNAE, 216, TO THE FALL OF CAPUA, 211) 


Causes of Hannibal's Victories.—So far Hannibal had had 
an unbroken series of successes; it may be well to briefly 
recapitulate the causes. 

(т) The personal element of his own genius can only be 
mentioned ; ancient and modern critics alike have ranked . 
him among the greatest of generals. 

(2) But he was aided by the mistakes of his opponents ; 
divided command had been largely responsible for the 
disasters of the Trebia and of Cannae; lack of military 
training led to the crushing defeat of Flaminius. It is no 
disparagement of Hannibal to say that his opponents, 
except Scipio, were incapable; the same is true of the 
Austrian generals in Napoleon's masterpiece, the Italian 
campaign of 1796; greatness in a general consists in 
making as few mistakes as possible, and in profiting by 
those of others. 

(3) Hannibal's cavalry and light-armed troops were much 
superior to any the Romans could bring against them. 

(4) Perhaps the most important cause of all was that 
Hannibal had hitherto had but one object—to assume the 
aggressive; he had nothing to defend. 

From this time onwards all these causes, except the first, 
disappear; the Roman armies are commanded by men 
who, if not soldiers of genius, were, at least, trained and 
experienced: the Romans improved their auxiliary forces; 
the light-armed troops (ve/ies) were first organised at the siege 
of Capua їп 211; above all, Hannibal now had allies, and his 
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presence was required in several quarters at once, to protect 
them. Wherever he was present, there success still S 
almost invariably faithful to Carthage; in his absence the 
Romans were almost as invariably successful. 

Revolts to Hannibal.—After Cannae, South Italy at once 
revolted to Hannibal; the Bruttians, the Lucanians, all Es 
Samnites, except the Pentri, joined him ; and it only neede 


his presence in Campania for him to receive the alliance of 


Capua, the second city in Italy. Most of the Greek towns 
of the South also joined him (though not all at once), "A 
Croton and Locri; but Rhegium, the key to Sicily and t 
Straits, always remained faithful to Rome. 

Hannibal, however, was not deceived by his success ; 
Latin colonies everywhere, which occupied the positions O 
strategic importance in Italy, remained faithful to Rome, for 
their interests and hers were one; hence his movements 
were hampered at every turn, and he now had to defend his 
allies against the Romans. It was, moreover, all-important 
for him to secure easy communication with his friends outside 
Italy ; hence for the next four years the objects of his 
continual marches and counter-marches are, 

(1) To secure a first-rate harbour, if possible, Tarentum. 

(2) To protect his allies, and especially Capua, from the 
Roman attack, 

Roman Success at Nola.—Immediately after Cannae, 
Hannibal had offered to treat for peace, but the Senate 
refused to listen to his envoys, or even to ransom the 
Prisoners in his possession. Instead they made the most 
desperate preparations for war ; in the lack of free men, even 
slaves were manumitted and enrolled in the legions. They 
had their reward; the tide of Hannibal's success was at 
Once checked, and before the end of the year, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, “the Sword of Rome,” had the honour of E 
pulsing Hannibal himself by a sally from Nola, an importan 
town in the South of Campania. He well deserved this 
honour, for it was only his promptitude which had preventi 
the democratic party in that place from following t 
example of Capua and joining Hannibal. The year ا‎ 
thus ended with brighter prospects for Rome than ha 
at one time seemed possible. How hard was the tas 
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before Hannibal was shown by the desperate defence of 
Casilinum, a fortress important as commanding the passage of 
the Vulturnus and the junction of the Latin and the Appian 

Roads. There a small force of allies held out for months 

against the whole power of Hannibal’s army, and only: 
hunger compelled them at last to surrender (early in 215). 

Another disaster (this time in the North of Italy) befell 
the Romans in this year of misfortune; the consul elect 
for 215, L. Postumius, who had been sent against the Gauls, 
fell into an ambush in the wood of Litana, and he and the 
greater part of his army perished. : 

Hannibal Winters at Capua.— Hannibal spent the winter 
with his troops at Capua, and it was a favourite common- 
place with the ancient historians, that the luxury of the 
allied town did more harm to his army than his Roman 
enemies had been able to do; his army is described as 
having beer demoralized. This seems to be a purely 
fancy picture; afterwards, as before, Hannibal himself is 
irresistible; he only ceased to gain the great victories of 
his early campaigns because the Romans were now too 
wise to fight pitched battles with their whole force. 

Fresh Enemies in Rome, Sicily, and Macedonia, — The great 
Carthaginian knew that diplomacy must be used to complete 
the work which his sword had begun; he had asked for 
reinforcements from Carthage, and some were sent, but 
the home government was too jealous of him to be of 
much use; and the successes of the Scipios in Spain, 
which will be described at the end of the chapter, deprived 
him of the support which he had expected from his brother 
Hasdrubal. Hence he tried to raise up enemies for Rome, 
and allies for himself, in other quarters: Sardinia had riscn 
in revolt; what was much more important, Hiero, the old 
king of Syracuse and the faithful ally of the Romans, had 
died towards the end of 216, after a reign of fifty-four years, 
and had been succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 
This foolish young king believed that he could make 
himself ruler of the whole of Sicily while Rome and 
Carthage was fighting; he received Hannibal's envoys, and 
concluded a treaty with Carthage. Although be was assas- 
sinated at the end of 21:5, his anti-Roman policy was 
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; i ished 
followed by the rulers of the republic which ae ^f 
in Syracuse. Most important of ,all, Philip z enin 
Macedon, who was sheltering at his court Кош ыра O 
Demetrius, sent ambassadors (early in 215) to бе accident 
conclude an alliance against Rome, The fortuna АЙГА, 
of their capture only postponed the alliance ; it Ad Torri 
concluded before the end of the year (215). TESORO 
Were, that Hannibal and Philip should unite vas booty 

omans; Hannibal was to have Italy and all the 


3 ion's share 
and then go to assist Philip in Greece. The lion's s 
of the spoil was thus 


А 1 to 
Perhaps Philip saw this; at any rate he did nothing 
assist his ally in It 

from him compelled 
in the Adriatic, and а 


i ac 
The Romans gain ground in 215,.—Apart from diplomacy; 
the year 215 was uni 


portant. Hannibal was again El a 
In an attem s Samnite allies were es 
by the Romans, The people of Cumae too, were de Бе 
With great slaught Ti. Sempronius Gracc ТЕП 
а general of the school of Marcellus, and a Carthagin 
army in the South was beaten at Grumentum. 

Torquatus 3 it ha 
to Sardini 
which wo; 


paratively unimportant in Italy (214 an 
213) On the whole the 


Romans gained ground. aUe) 
Iecaptured (early in 214) Casilinum, and pressed hardly 
Hannibal's 


allies everywhere. 
Part of 214 and most 
tant town of Tare: 
unsuccessful, 


He himself spent the care 
trying to reduce the impo 
he present his attempts e 
hief interest of the war 


of 213 in 
ntum, but for t 
Meanwhile the c 


Шы 
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transferred to Sicily whither Marcellus was sent in 214, 
and where he maintained a hard struggle for more than 
two years. It seems strange that Hannibal stood idle while 
Rome's best general was away in Sicily; but he had no 
harbour, and his enemies had command of the sea; hence 
he was unable to co-operate with his allies and his country- 
men in Sicily. y 

Marcellus captures Syracuse.— The Romans recognized to 
the full the importance of Syracuse, by sending their best 
general to attack it; had Sicily been lost, the bridge between 
Africa and Italy would have been restored. And for a time 
it seemed as if it would be lost; though there was a Roman 
party in Syracuse, especially among the leading men, yet the 
mob was strongly on the other side; and the mercenary 
forces, among whom were many Roman runaway slaves and 
deserters, were desperate against any peace, the first condition 
of which they knew would be their own surrender ; and they 
were confirmed in their resolution by the severity of Mar- 
cellus, who executed 2,000 deserters, captured at Leontini. 
Hence, during the first two years (214 and 213), the Romans 
made little progress. Syracuse defended itself desperately 
under Epicydes, an envoy of Hannibal, while the attacks 
of the besiegers were baflled by the engineering skill of 
Archimedes, the great mathematician. Finally, Marcellus 
was compelled to turn the siege into a blockade, but, owing 
to the great extent of the Syracusan walls, this could only 
be partial; the Romans, however, held on with dogged 
pertinacity, fighting the Carthaginians in various parts of 
Sicily, and maintaining the blockade of the capital At last, 
in 212, a fortunate accident revealed to them a weak place in 
the Syracusan wall. A night attack upon it was successful, 
and put the Romans in possession of Epipolae, the high 
ground above Syracuse, across which, just 200 years before, 
the Athenians had endeavoured to carry their blockading wall. 
The older part of the city, Achradina and Ortygia, still held 
out; but the mob and the mercenaries, who now held it, were 
very different from those Syracusans who had humbled the 
power of Athens. After their. Carthaginian friends outside 
had failed in two attempts at relief, by land and by sea, the 
defenders capitulated. Marcellus gave his soldiers leave to 
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iti ; the 
plunder the city, but ordered them to spare the ea ius’ 
famous Archimedes, however, was killed, in spite = Ет 
express command. The capture of Syracuse in ES PES 
€vil precedent into Roman conquest ; the city wa б many 
masterpieces of Greek art, a Marcellus carrie 
these to adorn his triumph, "E 
шы Reduction of Sicily. — This well-deserved E 
however, was denied him ; for, though he gained RS of the 
Successes, he left the Carthaginians still in vcn had 
important town of Agrigentum. His excessive Hie Yate) 
made the resistance of the Sicilians the more desp! ШОР 
and so Marcellus had to content himself with poe WS 
honours of an ovation (211). The reduction of Sici yya 


^ А t is 
completed next year (210) by M. Valerius Laevinus. I 
noteworthy that the Roman 


Syracuse, were made much e; of the 
Hannibal’s lieutenant, Muttines, апа the generals 
Carthaginian government ; in 


to the Romans, and betrayed smee s 
Hannibal's Victories in 212.—While the war in Sicily wa 
going on, Hannibal had at 1 i 


i : r 
BASUCCOSS үп › for the citadel held out un 

ivius; and as this commanded 
entrance to the harboy 


ilinum; 
CS were strongly encamped at Casilinum 
bove Suessula, to the south of Capua; 
they prevented the land from be; 
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Apulia; but, in spite of all, the consuls were drawing their 
bands of iron ever closer round Capua. 

The Romans reduce Capua.—With the year 211 the siege 
began in earnest. Three Roman armies were encamped 
round the doomed city, and communications with the outside 
were cut off. Hannibal advanced to its relief, and attacked 
the Roman lines; but though the besieged co-operated with 
а sally, and the besiegers suffered severely, yet the blockade 
remained unbroken. Hannibal therefore tried to accomplish 
by stratagem what he had failed to gain by force; he sud- 
denly marched northward along the Via Latina, ravaging as 
he went, and hoped, by thus threatening Rome itself, that he 
would compel the withdrawal of the forces from before 
Capua. He actually reached within three miles of Rome, 
and encamped on the bank of the Anio, to the north-east of 
the city; but he found a Roman army waiting for him in a 
strong position. Without raising the siege of Capua, the 
proconsul Fulvius had hurried north by the Appian Way with 
a considerable body of troops, and, joining these to the new 
levies, he was fully able to hold Hannibal in check. The 
undaunted confidence of the Romans was shown by the 
fact, that the very ground on which Hannibal was encamped 
was sold by auction for its full price. Hannibal could 
neither frighten the Romans nor make them attack him, and 
he fell back, leaving Capua to its fate. This soon came, for 
hunger compelled the Campanians to surrender at discretion. 
The punishment exacted was terrible; fifty-three of the 
leading men were scourged and beheaded, many of the 
citizens were sold into slavery, and the estates of the wealthy 
were confiscated. Capua also ceased to exist as a corporate 
town; “from the second city it was reduced into the first 
village in Italy." Its territory became the property of the 
Roman state, and а pracfecfus was sent to govern it. (Cp. 

. 82, note. 

5 The ЕН of the Fall of Capua.—It сап hardly be 
said that the treatment of Capua was unduly severe; the 
laws of war, in ancient times, left the conquered at the 
absolute mercy of the conqueror, and the Capuans had 
given the Romans special provocation j they had revolted in 
Spite of the favourable treatment which they had always 
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; ütting all 
received, and they had begun their revolt by ica Ё 
Roman citizens in Capua to death. It is on S sto 
that the stern proconsul, Fulvius Flaccus, di maple: we 
them a still more terrible example. But the сше ж and 
sufficient; all Italy saw that Rome was сава ‘bal, if he 
apparently unconquerable. It was clear that Hai cave OI 
Still hoped for Success, must draw large ET pek E 
outside Italy; these the home government at 14 only come 
hardly likely to send him, and hence they cou in. Spain 
from Spain. We must turn to the ERE i isis 
Which, during the last seven years, had preven 


Н had 
ceiving from his brother Hasdrubal, that help which he 
hoped for, 


Cornelius Scipio, on his arri 
task before him, for Rome lowed her : ceived 
to perish unassisted, and her prestige in Spain had г 
` a severe blow, On the ot 
in her favour, which 
rthaginians were К 


Оше was most distasteful to them. 

he Romans too i “л 
both the brothers, Publius and Gnaeus Scipio, were me os 
ability; what was even more important, they loyal а 
Operated, while the Carthaginian forces suffered from div 
command, 


It is impossible to sketc 
exaggerations of 


fol- 
Romans more than hold their own (218-216),—The 
lowing stages in the stru 


218, the Romans secured 
least as it Was needed to 
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Pyrenees ; Tarraco was occupied, and made a kind of “new 
Rome,” in opposition to Nova Carthago. In the next year, 
217, the Carthaginian fleet was surprised at the mouth of 
the Ebro and almost annihilated; the Romans used the 
command of the sea thus gained to carry the war into the 
enemies’ territory. In 216, however, Hasdrubal was able to 
attempt a march north, with the object of bringing reinforce- 
ments to his brother; but he was decisively defeated by the 
Roman generals in the valley of the Ebro, about the time of 
the battle of Cannae. This victory had a double result; it 
kept Hasdrubal in Spain, and diverted to his support forces 
which were being prepared at Carthage to reinforce Hannibal. 

Rapid Successes of the Scipios, followed by their Defeat and 
Death.—The Romans now assumed the offensive more de- 
cisively, and, for the next four years (215-212), operations 
were mainly carried on south of the Ebro, and largely in 
the valley of the Baetis (Ae. in the modern province of 
Andalusia). In 214, the Romans re-occupied and restored 
Saguntum, thus doing their best to blot out the disgrace of 
their arms. Their progress was the more easy, because 
Hasdrubal had been recalled to Africa, to put down a revolt 
of the Libyan King, Syphax; in this war, the Carthaginians 
received the most valuable help from Masinissa, prince of 
Eastern Numidia, who was soon to prove one of their most 
deadly enemies. After reducing Syphax, Hasdrubal returned 
to Spain, and it was at once seen how illusory were the 
Roman successes. “The Scipios, relying on their Spanish 
auxiliaries, waited his attack; but these deserted, and the 
Roman generals were overwhelmed by superior force and 
killed (212). An Englishman will at once be reminded of 
Wellington’s experience at Talavera, and of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna. The remnants of the Roman force were with- 
drawn behind the Ebro, and under C. Marcius, a subordinate 
raised to the chief command, succeeded in holding 
the Carthaginians at bay, till reinforcements could arrive 
from Italy; these were rendered possible by the fall of 
Capua, and Claudius Nero, one of the praetors of 211, who 
commanded them, here first successfully crossed swords 
with Hasdrubal, whom he was to defeat so decisively four 


years later at the Metaurus. 


Officer, 
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Appointment of young Scipio to the Spanish Command.— But 
though the Romans resumed the offensive, Nero's harshness 
made him unpopular in Spain; it was therefore resolved by 
the Roman government to Send a special officer with pro- 
Consular power, What follows in Livy reads like a romance; 
i generals, he tells us, ventured 
Such difficulty, but at last the 
io, the son of the consul of 
didate, and was unanimously 
1 that so important an office 
Even in a way so haphazard ; yet it is 
hould have been deliberately 
ung man of twenty-four. It 
is too manifestly a Ош СЕР the story as Бе; Spa 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR (THIRD PERIOD) 
(211-201) 


Hannibal retires into South Italy. — Hannibal's hopes of 
outside support were failing him everywhere; Sicily and 
Sardinia had been reconquered by the Romans, Philip of 
Macedon was held in check by a Greek confederacy, as 
Will be described later (p. 146), and Spain was the scene 
of more defeats than successes for the Carthaginians. In 
Italy too he was himself compelled to concentrate his 
forces more and more in the South of the peninsula; the 
towns which had joined him could not be held without 
Barrisons, and his Numidian troops were too valuable to risk 
In positions where treachery was so probable; eg. in 210, 
500 of his men were betrayed to Marcellus, in the Apulian 
town of Salapia. 

Divisions of the Last Period of the War. — This concen- 
tration enabled him to gain some successes, yet, after the 
fall of Capua, it was evident that there was no hope of 
raising Italy against Rome with his present force. Once 
only did his prospects revive — when the long - delayed 
reinforcements from Spain at last reached Italy—and the 
Victory of the Metaurus crushed them completely. Hence 


it is natural to divide the last period of the war at this 
till hoped for victory, after 


battie; before 207 Hannibal s f 
it he only hoped to alleviate defeat, while the Romans 
assumed the offensive with ever-increasing boldness, 

The Romans recapture Tarentum.—In spite of the capture 
of Capua in 211—or perhaps, we may say, because its 
capture had set him free—Hannibal, in the next year, was 
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Or the Romans, put these victories, and his рае uh 
Roman army at the Bruttian town of Caulonia in t ee К 
Year (209), were like his victories in 212; uud 
nothing Permanent, and were more than counter m 
by a great Roman Success, While Hannibal bg ih Ke 
ruttium, the Veteran Fabius, consul for the fift ed 
marched on Tarentum, and though repulsed at i 
ini П entry by treachery, and ga 


- lt was time that the 
uccess, for, in this very 
€ spirit even of the Latin 
elve of the thirty тац 

older ones lying near Rome, refused, 
9n the ground of exhaustion, to firj; 


teen, headed by Fregellae, did 


запа Rome was saved. The refusal 
Was passed Over in silence, for R 


The year 208 was, on the whole, 
mans ; they suffered no great defeat, 
ut they were compelled to raise the Siege of Locri, after a 
ind Unparalleled in Oman annals; the old 
for the fifth time) and his colleague 
» While reconnoitring ed 
Marcellus was the Blucher o 
neral, but he was a vigorous 
and skilful soldier, and like the Prussian marshal in the 
ic wars, his patriotic persistency enabled him ie 
uphold his Country’s cause against the superior genius of i 
conqueror, 1 
Exhaustion or Rome. — But now he too was ропе; Fabius, 
the one Roman Beneral left, who had commanded withou! 
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disaster against Hannibal, was over eighty years of age, and 
Hannibal was still unconquered. The Republic seemed 
sinking from sheer exhaustion, yet the demands on its 
strength were undiminished ; by 210 the number of legions 
needed had risen to twenty-one, and two more were to be 
added for the decisive struggle of 207; more than one- 
fourth of the manhood of Italy was under arms by land 
Or sea. The lack of money was almost as serious as the 
drain of men; already, after Cannae, a commission of three 
(‘riumviri mensarii) had been appointed to superintend the 
finances of the State, and the land tax had been doubled. 

he currency too had been debased,. and the stringent 
Oppian Laws, passed in 215, had limited extravagance of 
dress in the Roman ladies. The State was compelled to 
obtain its supplies on credit, and the pay of the soldiers was 
in arrear, even though a considerable number of the better 


classes served for nothing. 

Finally, in 209, the government was compelled to lay 
hands on the 4,000 lbs. of gold, which formed the most 
Sacred reserve of the treasury ;? it was no wonder there were 
financial straits, when the fields were going out of cultivation, 
and when corn had risen to three times its average price j in 


fact, the Roman people was only kept alive by supplies from 
too was seen by 


Egypt and Sicily. "The distress of Rome to 
er subjects, and ominous rumours of revolt in Etruria were 
heard in 208. Varro was sent to Arretium to restore order, 
and a legion had to follow to support his measures. й 
News of the Approach of Hasdrubal from Spain,—At this 
dark crisis, when all sacrifices seemed to have been in vain, 
there suddenly came the terrible news that Hannibal's 


broth i ded Scipio in Spain, was 
er, Hasdrubal, having evade d Em E же) 


wintering in Gaul with his army, an 
in Italy for the next campaign. ow he had managed to 
evade Scipio must be told later (р. 132). The alarm in 
Rome was terrible. A new invading army was coming to 
reinforce the one which had so long proved invincible in 
the field, and Italy was exhausted by the disasters of the 
last eleven years. It was difficult to find consuls for such 

1 It was the aurum vicesimum—the roduce of a tax of 5 p.c. on 


the value of manumitted slaves, imposed in 357. 
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ivi inator 
a crisis, but finally C. Claudius Nero and M. icy 
were elected. The former had served with есе: кс: 
Hasdrubal, as propraetor in Spain ; the шс iM 
years before, been successful in the Illyrian V hoo and 
then been condemned for unjust enian o йы, Meum 
had since lived in moody retirement. But al ke Dr кй 
now forgotten, alike by Livius and by the people, 


i licl 
two consuls, who had been personal enemies, were publicly 
reconciled. 


nett to 
Apulia However, though failing in this, he kept close 
his great antagonist, rea 


old plan. Hannibal, he poem 
would wait, before moving north, for instructions from 
brother, So, leaving the bulk of hi 


enemy opposed to him, h 
men, to join Livius, 


Over the river Metaurus as overtaken by the Roman 
Consuls. Compelled to fight wi 


With a river in his rear, he а 
all that was possible for a brave and skilful commander. an 
Posted his weaker troops, the Gauls, on the left, in his 
i and himself took post with бё; 
Spaniards оп the right, The battle was long and diss 
but was decided by the brilliant tactics of Nero. He s 


. to join Mago, who had 1 
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that, while he could not get at the Gauls, they were equally 
Eu to help their comrades, and, rapidly marching be- 
ae his colleague’s forces, he fell on the flank and rear of 

asdrubal’s own division. The Spaniards fought with the 
Courage of despair, and Hasdrubal met a soldier’s death 
among his men; the Carthaginian army was annihilated. 
Nero returned from the field of battle as rapidly as he had 
come, and the first news that Hannibal received of his 
recent movements was the ghastly token of the head of 
Hasdrubal, which was thrown into his camp. 

Results of the Battle of the Metaurus.—He immediately re- 
cognized that all was lost, and retired to Bruttium, where he 
held out for the next four years. Even then it was the 
circumstances of Carthage, and not any direct attack of 
the Romans, which compelled him to withdraw: he was 
invincible in Italy to the last. It may seem strange that 


Hannibal remained so long, almost inactive, in Italy, 
threatened; we can 


especially when his own country was 
only conjecture that here, as so often, he was thwarted and 
hampered by party feeling at home. Perhaps too he hoped 

eft Spain and invaded Liguria in 


206, and once more resume the offensive in Italy. Mean- 
while, in Rome the joy was as great as had been the 


Suspense;! men felt as if the war were over, and a splendid 
he two consuls. The Romans 


triumph was accorded to t 
now relaxed their efforts, and disbanded some of their 
troops; but they also soon took the opportunity (204) of 
compelling the rebellious Latin communities to make goo 
their arrears of men and money. lt was natural that Rome 
Should rejoice now that the strain was removed, but the 
war had still to be ended, and we must turn to the man 
for whom this honour was destined by Fortune.. 

Scipio Captures Nova Carthago (210).—Scipio had gone 

ded to show that 


out to.Spain in 211, and at once? proceede 
he was no ordinary general. The Carthaginian leaders were 


1 Livy's powers of narrative are never better shown than in his 
description of this crisis. Ө 

2 Others place Scipio's starting in 210, and the capture of Nova 
Carthago in 209. All we know for certain is that his success was early 
in the year. 
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in three different parts of Spain, and never dreamed that 
the Romans would assume the aggressive. Scipio, taking 
advantage of their over-confidence, advanced to attack New 
Carthage, which he knew was but weakly garrisoned. Only 


but Scipio knew how to inspire confidence in his troops, and 
on this occasion he told his men that Neptune would fight 


generals was the power of Sympathizing with barbarian 
Populations, and so winning their enthusiastic affection. 
Among the most important of the Spaniards who were won 


Carthaginians from Spain. Scipio was 

not slow to follow up his success, and invaded вае ; but, 

i jects of -aggression he neglected his 

Plain duty of keeping H naon, he neg ad 
him at Baecula (2555, Hasdrubal in Spain, He attack 


trusting to intercept him at 
As, however, Hasdrubal 
1 ern passes, Scipio failed 

У, а duty which his predecessors had per- 
Y for ten years With far inferior forces. 
“Оше, the success of Nero at the Metaurus 
in Spain, and victories, 

ve been dearly Purchased had Hasdrubal 
d i hen the son. 

Of Barca had been crushed in И Loghi of the 


ard to follow, but Scipio 
Seems to have won a decisive victory at SETTE ERES 207, an 
Carthaginians further and 
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evacuated Gades, and sailed to Liguria to endeavour once 
more to raise enemies against Rome at home. 

Scipio's Position in Spain.—The Romans were thus left the 
only foreign power in Spain; already, however, the Spaniards 
had found that they had gained nothing ‘by changing their 
Carthaginian for Roman masters, and a rebellion had to be 
crushed, in which Mandonius was a ringleader. What is 
more important than the details of the Spanish campaigns 
is the position of Scipio, and his designs on Africa; after 
the battle of Baecula, the Spaniards had wished to proclaim 


him king, and though he disclaimed the title, yet, as Polybius 
points out, both now and still more afterwards, he “had 
ower.” Scipio 


opportunities for gaining for himself royal p 

is the first man in whose career we see the foreshadowing 
of the proconsular power, which, more than a century and a 
half later, was to overthrow the Republic altogether. 

Scipio plans an Attack on Africa. Моге immediately im- 
portant were Scipio’s designs on Africa; he knew that it 
was there that. Carthage was especially yulnerable, and in 
the course of the year 206, he entered into negotiations with 
both Masinissa and Syphax, the rival Numidian princes. 
Hitherto the former had been the deadly enemy of Rome, 


but he saw on which side fortune was inclining. Syphax, 
who was the more powerful, and who had once been Rome's 
ally, was actually visited! by Scipio in Africa, and gained 
over for the time. 

The Senate's Suspicions of Scipio, —But the attack on Africa 
was not to be delivered from Spain; Scipio returned in the 
course of 206 to Italy, and was elected consul. At once 


there arose a question of the greatest constitutional im- 
portance between him and the Senate; by the majority of 
that body, led by the aged Fabius Maximus, he was viewed 
with suspicion, at once for his Greek culture and his arrogant 
self-confidence, and for his expressed determination to carry 
on the war at home with the same reckless vigour that he 
had shown in Spain. He made no secret of his intention 
to appeal to the people for permission to carry the war into 
Africa, if the Senate should refuse to give him that province ; 


1 Of course the story of this visit is denied by the sceptical Germans, 
but it is most characteristic of the romantic and adventurous Scipio. 
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in other words, he proposed to do, in administration, Mi 
Flaminius had done, twenty-five years before, in сун 
his agrarian law, and what Marius did a century later, Au 
the object of gaining this same province of afic Al 
the Senate still had the wisdom which 1s necessary ا‎ 
successful rule, that of knowing when to yield ; they ndi 
to give Scipio leave to cross into Africa, if he saw it КЕ 
"in the interests of the state.” But in order to i n 
ambition, they assigned him only thirty ships and the of 
legions in Sicily, which were composed of the fugitives 
Cannae and of Herdonea, 


Scipio accused of Misconduct in Sicily.—Scipio, however, 
WaS Dot to be baulked in this wa 


y broke out between him 
succeeded in taking Locri, an 

him in command of that city, 
uelty ; complaints were made 
Oppression, while he was further accused of neglecting his 
preparations ; a commission of 


with it two tribunes, 


io of oppression, and that his army was 
n Senate and general was 


) in 205 he sent his friend, Laelius, to 
Ieconnoitre; he found ini €ager to join the Romans, 
but Syphax had transferred himself to the other side, either 
from love for his Carthaginian bride, Sophonisba, or because 
his rival was DOW against Carthage, Finally, in the spring 


of 204, Scipio himself Started, and landed without opposition 
near Utica; hi 


paratively small, but he ex- 
Pected to find allies in Africa itself. At first, however, he 
met with but little Success; he failed to take Utica, and 


‚ because the Carthaginian War 
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Бурбах joined the Carthaginians with a great force, while 
Sd Sinissa was for the moment a fugitive from his dominions. 
E n driven to negotiate, though we can hardly believe 
à UM Syphax seems to have aspired to play the part of 
ae ediator between Rome and Carthage. But when the 
EE thus. thrown off their guard, the Romans 
feat Ed attacked them (203), fired their camps, and de- 
in T them with terrible slaughter. A similar result followed 
is e next battle, in the «Great Plains,” and Syphax, flee- 
nS to his own dominions, was pursued and captured by 

asinissa. This meant that the African natives once more 
Tose against their Carthaginian masters, and, in spite of the 
prolonged resistance of Utica, the Carthaginians felt com- 


pelled to enter into fresh negotiations with Scipio. The 
; the Carthaginian 


terms which he proposed were moderate ; 
Il claims on Spain 


armies were to be withdrawn from Italy, a 
indemnity of five thousand 


were to be given up, and a war 1 
talents was to be paid. The Roman Senate told Scipio that 
they would accept these terms, and a Carthaginian embassy 
was despatched to Rome; meanwhile Hannibal! and Mago 
were recalled to Africa. 

But the negotiations brok either because the 
Romans thought they could impose 
Е party belie 
Hannibal in Africa, they could c 
Causes were at work; at any rate it was the Carthaginians 
who violated the armistice, by plundering M 
Which was driven ashore in the bay of Carthage. Scipio 
therefore, at the close of the year 203, 
Which was now one of life or death. х 

The Campaign of Zama (202).—The final campaign was 
prolonged far into the year 202; for Hannibal still wished to 
Negotiate, But Scipio felt the time for this had passed, and 
he succeeded in forcing on a decisive battle; it took place 
near Zama, on October 19; à date which is fixed by the 
eclipse which occurred during the battle. Each side was 


drawn up in three lines, but the Roman maniples were not 
(fe. in alternate rows), according to 


arranged chequer-wise (f 
red, at the sanctuary of Juno Lacinia, 


1 Hannibal is said to have massac 
2000 Italians who refuscd to embark ; the story is very doubtful, 
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i ; this 
the usual plan, but were drawn up behind гас. ш ihe 
arrangement was adopted to neutralize е woes Бе 
elephants of the Carthaginians, which Tus PELO The 
lanes between the maniples, without doing any NEN 
Presence of Masinissa on the Roman side gave erly’ pul 
superiority in cavalry, and of Hannibal's SUA РА 
were his invincible veterans ; in fact, when his IS mt ane 
been driven in, we are told that his mercenaries With 

i inian troops actually fell on each other. 


Ten 5 it 
undertake the far harder task of guiding his unfortunate city 
"through her defeats, 


Terms of the Peace.—Even now Carthage was алани 
for her walls were impregnable ; and Scipio was ETE d 
conclude the War, at once to avoid being superseded, The 
we may well believe, from a feeling of magnanimity. ae 
terms finally settled (early in гот were much more sev 
than those offered in 203: 

1) Spain was to be surrendered, 
2) Carthage was to give up all her ships of war but ten. 
3) She was 


to pay two hundred talents a year for fifty 
years, ге, she became tributary, 
(4) She was not 


H T" f 
to wage war without the permission 0: 
the Roman people, 


In this way Carthage was made defenceless and dependent 
on Rome, and to Secure her in this state, Masinissa e 
Tecognized as the "ally and friend " of the Roman peop: st 
and placed in Possession of his Own dominions and part oh 
Phax. Thus the hatred against Carthage, S 

ica, was Concentrated in a strong por 
Which, of necessity, was friendly to Rome, Scipio's triump! 
was magnificent, and deservedly SO; 


; his genius and his good 
luck had ended Rome's most terrible war, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR IN 
ITALY AND IN AFRICA 


Rome becomes a Mediterranean Power.— The Second Punic 
War is the turning point in Roman history, both at home ` 
and abroad. It led inevitably to the extension of her pro- 
vincial system, and to her entanglement in the affairs of 
the East; these results will be described in later chapters. 
Here it will be sufficient to note briefly that Rome now, for 
good and for evil, became a Mediterranean, and not merely 


an Italian power. 
Authority of the Senate Confi 
the war had wrought in Italy 


reaching; In Rome, its effe 
authority of the Senate for another century. At the end of 


the third century, that authority was seriously attacked ; not 
only had Flaminius ventured to legislate without the consent 
of the Senate (p. 100), and defied its authority in the field . 
(p. 111), but his party had carried the Claudian law, definitely 
limiting the commercial rights of senators (218). This law 
had important ulterior consequences, for it was the beginning 
of the separation between the capitalist and the official 
section of the Roman upper classes, which a century later 
was made so important by C. Gracchus. But the disasters 
of Flaminius and Varro, the popular consuls, and the un- 
wavering firmness shown by the Senate in the most terrible 
crises, had postponed the attack on the privileges of the 
nobiles, and the authority of the Senate. 

It is significant how from this period onwards the same 
names occur again and again in the consular fasti. Already 
merit outside the charmed circle of the nobility found it 


rmed.—But the changes which 
itself were important and far 
cts had been to prolong the 
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1 ius, 
difficult to obtain recognition ; thus the knight, a res 
Who, after the fall of the two Scipios (212) (p. ae paren 
held the Roman arms in Spain with brilliant ке E 
rose to high ‘office because he was not of до Se 
The reform thus Postponed was rendered all Fi vis 
lutionary, when at last it was attempted by the tees antares 

Change in the Economic Condition of Italy.— weh 
Serious was the change in the economic state of кош ТОС 
Was the result of the Second Punic War. The core id 
homesteads could be replaced ; but it was much һа 


during Hannibal's campagni 

d men that it was Бак) " 

Sicily and from Egypt than to grow it 5 
€normous number of Slaves poured E 
to discourage honest labour, and 


Svelop the worst evils of Roman capitalism. The Ager 


7 ; he 
Publicus was greatly increased by the Confiscations of th 
lands of Communities or indi 


individuals; but much of this was 


——The number of Roman 
ween 220 and 204, by nearly Kd 
; and the loss of the ыг 
great. The State was still healthy 
enough to make this loss good, bu 


lies—In another respect А 
Most prejudicial. Rome fos 
the support of the Latin race, bu Е 
alian allies had turned against БЕ 
annibal was, in some ways, eama 
to a second conquest of Italy ; only the Bruttians w 
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of new colonies were planted (194), eg. Salernum among 
the Picentines, and Puteoli, and old ones were strengthened, 
e.g. Venusia and Narnia. 

„Growing Exclusiveness of Rome.—And, though Rome had 
triumphed by the aid of the Latins, they too found their 
privileges lessened as the imperial city grew stronger. It 
was significant that, in 194, eight Roman colonies: were 
planted, and only two Latin ; and in 187 the Latins, for the 
first time, found their right of obtaining the citizenship by 
migration to Rome rudely limited by the expulsion of 12,000 
of their number; a similar expulsion took place in 177. In 
188, the inhabitants of various towns, among them Arpinum, 
received the Roman civitas ; but this is the last instance of 
such extensions of the franchise. To this growing exclusive- 
ness two causes contributed; on the one hand, the Romans 
were deservedly proud of their triumph, and contemptuous 
of those who had had little or no share in winning it; on 
the other hand, the Romans grew more reluctant to extend 
their citizenship as its material advantages increased ; €g., in 
203 the aediles distributed among the citizens a large amount 
of Spanish corn át less than cost price. 

Reduction of the Gauls in the North of Italy.—It was some 
timc, however, before the results described in the last 
two pages—closer oligarchy, depopulation of the country 
districts, and alienation of Italy—began to show them- 
selves. More immediate results of the Hannibalic War 
were the extension of Italian civilization. to the Po, and 
the organization of the Celtic communities beyond that 
river as a bulwark against future invasion. The ease with 
which the house of Barca had found allies in the valley of 
the Po revealed to the Roman Senate the need for ad- 
vancing its outposts. Already, before the war was over, 
Mago and his Gallic allies had received a severe check, and, 
in the very year of peace with Carthage (zor), hostilities 
were begun against the Boii. The fighting was severe, and 
the Romans met with some defeats, but the disunion among 
the Gallic tribes aided them. The Cenomani, who had 
been allies of Rome in the previous war, now again deserted 
the Insubres, and the tribes north of the Po were reduced 
after several campaigns (196). The Boii maintained the 
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i ү elled to 
truggle for some years longer, but in 191 Were comp 1 
PS [еб Scipio Nasica, who harried the whole 


5 
Country, and boasted that he had left only old men and boy: 
alive. 


e 

Organization, and no attempt was made to шрегеде the 

Gallic canton (Pagus) by the Italian town; but ea It their 

or right bank the Boii were compelled to cede : d with 

territory, while the remnants of the tribe amalgamate 

their Conquerors, and soon disappear from history. - eats 
New Roman Colonies and Roads.—These new regions 


in 200, was restored ; S 
the Senones, and Bononia, Parma, a 
Mutina among the Boii, were planted between 19o and 1 ES 
to be at once Roman fortresses and centres of Roma 


With the Roman Colonies went as usual the со 
© great Via Flaminia was exten : 

Across the basin of the Po, from Ariminum ‘to Р Taceo 
ia Aemilia (187) At the Mo 

time, another road Was carried from Arretium in Pun 
nonia. Along the lines of thes 
ce extended; to this day it is salong 
all places of importance in the distric 
Gauls assimilated Italian 


that Caecilius, one of mre 
most distinguished dramatists of the day, who died in 168, 
b 


the Via Aemilia that 
are found." 


Reduction of Liguria. — Eyen hi 
the Romans had in North-Wes 


arder was the struggle which 
tribes ; it was necessary 


t Italy, against the Ligurian 


ory, lay the land road into ED 

Gaul, along which the Roman armies were now constr 
Passing, on their way to the new Spanish лат 
і Burians was difficult of access, since t се 

€ Apennines send their spurs tight down into the sea; 
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its inhabitants too were warlike, and had long been used to 
plunder the plains of northern Etruria. Here too the fighting 
was of a very chequered character; victory after victory 
was gained, but it was hard to reduce the enemy in their 
mountain fastnesses, and the Roman armies suffered severely; 
but at last, in 18o, the proconsul, M. Baebius, transferred 
40,000 of the Apuani, the most important of the Ligurian 
tribes, from their strongholds to the plains of Samnium, where 
they settled down quietly. This device for dealing with 
especially troublesome enemies was often employed by the 
Romans in later times, when they were establishing their 
empire in Western Europe. The new district was secured 
by the colony of Luna (Spezzia) in 177, which is important 
as being the last citizen colony in Italy for a long period. 
It marked the end of the period of conquest; it may also 
be said to mark the renewal of agrarian troubles at home, 
which revived as soon as the area available for the use of 
Roman citizens ceased to expand. But this result was as yet 
unforeseen ; and the Romans might well pride themselves on 
the fact that their hard-bought victories, though not profitable 
in booty or in immediate glory, had yet secured a new and 
important region for the Pax Romana. 

Formation of Modern Italy.—Italy was thus assuming the 
form which it has borne ever since, although a century and 
a half was to pass before the full Roman citizenship was 
extended to these regions; for the present, the valley of 
the Po was governed as a province. The Senate had laid 
down the principle that no more northern hordes should 
cross the Alps; migrating bands, which had wished to settle 
peacefully (186-179), were compelled to return to their 
homes beyond the mountains; and the town of Aquileia, 
the last Latin colony in Italy, and the most northerly outpost 
of Roman rule, was planted at the head óf the Adriatic in 
184, to secure from invaders the Eastern gate of the Alps. 

Constant Numidian Encroachments on Carthage.— Тһе result 
then of Hannibal's attack on Rome had been to consolidate 
and extend her dominion in Italy. In Africa, on the other 
hand, his failure had resulted in reducing his beloved city 
to a state of abject dependence on her bitterest enemies. 
The treaty which ended the war seems to have been devised 
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ing about 
by the Romans, with Machiavellian acuteness, а us repare 
the utmost humiliation of the conquered, udi torem 
the way for future quarrels; by it Carthage EOS 
her territory undiminished, and yet Masia Ee 
all districts which he or his predecessor E dictory 
within Carthaginian territory. Stipulations fe с the Cartha- 
Were interpreted by a bitterly partial judge ; Ог self-defence, 
ginians were forbidden to take up arms, even in have been 
without Roman Consent, and Masinissa seems ile aah 
€ncouraged to constant encroachments, He Ne well as 
Possession of most of the dominions of Syphax, every side, 
of his own, Surrounding Carthaginian territory on 


art 
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long rule of more than fift 
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the state; had he been left alone, this wonderful man might 
even have succeeded in re-creating Carthage, as he had 
created armies in Spain and in Italy. But the Romans 
were far too watchful to permit this, while his enemies at 
home were constantly on the alert, to accuse him to their 
nation's foes. The Romans, therefore, sent an embassy to 
demand his surrender (195), and Hannibal, by a timely 
flight, spared his country the alternative of immediate 
destruction or of disgraceful compliance. In later chapters 
he will be found stirring up enemies for Rome in the East. 
In view of his persistent hostility, the Senate can hardly 
be blamed for demanding his surrender, though it is pleasant 
to read that his conqueror, Scipio, was chivalrous enough to 
protest against the demand. 

Disunion at Carthage.— Hannibal was given to Carthage 
too late to save her, for even he could not make a corrupt 
oligarchy patriotic and self-denying; and where he failed 
it was not likely that others would succeed. The’ same 
causes continued which had brought failure before; the 
patriotic party intrigued with Rome's enemies in Macedonia 
and in Syria, while the members of the old government 
sought, by cringing submission, to secure Rome's favour. 
This disunion rendered a real growth of strength impossible, 
but it did not prevent commercial prosperity; as early as 
187 Carthage was able to offer to pay off all the remaining 
instalments of her war indemnity. This prosperity the 
Romans could not forgive ; it alarmed the fears of statesmen 
and excited the jealousy of the commercial class; but it 
was fifty years before the final catastrophe took place. 


CHAPTER XX, 


THE FIRST AND SECOND MACEDONIAN WARS 
(215-205 AND 200-194) 


Philip V. of Macedon.— Even before the Second pes 
War, it was obvious that Rome's interference. beyond her 
Adriatic would bring her into collision with Macedonian pea 
enemy Demetrius of Pharos had been the ally of the ДОЦ 
of that country. The character of Philip V. of Mace A 
precipitated the collision ; his restless and aggressive n р E 
and his reckless disregard of the rights of his neigh R 
stirred up enemies against him in Greece. It would 


been wise for him to put himself at the head of a Pan- 
Hellenic movement for e i 


Corinth, 


pendence; the Seleucidae from their capital at Antioch 
nominally ruled over the old Persian Empire, from x 
Hellespont to the Punjaub ; while Egypt, under the SOLET 
mies, had become a maritime power, which held о g 
Cyprus, and some of the Cyclades, and which was an Шү: 
in the command of the sea and in a well filled tre: 
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But in addition to these three great powers, there were 
numberless smaller states, especially in Greece and on the 
coast of Asia Minor, which were nominally or really in- 
dependent. Of these, the two great Federal Leagues, the 
Aetolian and the Achaean, were the most powerful in Greece, 
while in the Aegean, the commercial kingdom of Pergamum 
and the free city of Rhodes usually acted together, and 
were the champions of commerce and city life against 
despotism. 

Roman Relations with the Greek World.—Of the great 
states, Egypt had long been friendly to Rome, and had 
renewed the alliance as recently as 210; she feared the great 
land powers of Syria and Macedon, and was more than once · 
saved by Roman diplomacy from invasion and conquest. 
Still more important for Rome was her friendship with Rhodes 
and Pergamum; no doubt this was partly selfish on both 
sides, for their enemies were Rome's, but it was also due 
to the feeling which had a very real basis, that Rome 
would be the protector of Hellenism in the east, as she 
had protected Neapolis and Syracuse against Samnites and 
Carthaginians in the west. It is impossible to understand 
Rome's conquests, if we put them down simply to greed for 
territory and for booty; this element was present, but her 
statesmen were also moved by a chivalrous desire to cham- 
pion her Hellenic kindred. Above all, Roman diplomacy 
was moved by fear; the Senate had trembled at Hannibal 
and his allies, and they could not rest secure till Macedon 
had been rendered barmless. 

The First Macedonian War (215-205).— The Romans in the 
first Macedonian War had their usual good luck; the 
vigorous and wise Antigonus Doson had died in 220, and 
Philip V. came to the throne at the age of 18; he was but 
23 when he concluded his alliance with Hannibal. His 
youth may be the reason for what is otherwise inexplicable, 
his lack of energy in beginning the war, and the cowardice 
which he at first showed. At any rate nothing could be 
more contemptible than his operations against Apollonia 
(216), and he allowed the Romans to assume the offensive 
Oricum (214). Nor was he even then left in 


and recapture k 
knew that to assume the offensive was the 


peace; Rome 
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surest means of defence, and she organized against him a 
confederacy of the anti-Macedonian states in Greece (212), in 
which the Aetolian League and Attalus of Pergamum were 
the most important members ; Rome's own share consisted 
of a few ships. The result was seven years of aimless 
warfare, marked by remorseless cruelty on both sides, in 
Which Greece, divided as it was between the opposing 
Parties, suffered severely; at last the Aetolians and Philip 
concluded peace, and Rome made a treaty with him in the 
following year, practically on the base of the status quo. 

The Roman People unwillingly enter on the Second Mace- 
donian War (200)-—Unfortunately for Philip, a Macedonian 
corps fought on the side of Carthage at Zama; it could not 
be proved that it was sent by him, but the Roman Senate 
Were not likely to be too particular as to his exact responsi- 
pili, for they were eager to interfere in the affairs of the 

ast. 


1 dy raised up for him а host of 
emies ; he had joined the Ki 


n th i o, by 
the promises that all citi Б Sad induced to do s 
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Philip's Successes in the First Campaign.—Even when the 
consul, Sulpicius Galba, took the field (late in 200), he had 
with him only two legions ; but, fortunately for the Romans, 
Philip’s policy had prevented him from getting any important 
allies in Greece, while the Syrian king, Antiochus, was occu- 
pied in Egypt, and was not disposed to assist an ally whose 
-actions under their late treaty had been purely selfish. Hence 
Philip had only his own subjects to rely upon. The popula- 
tion of Macedonia consisted of brave and loyal soldiers 
devoted to the royal-house, but it had never been very dense, 
and it had been drained by the repeated wars; Philip there- 
fore was only able to bring into the field some 20,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry. The Romans invaded Macedonia from 
the north-west, but the campaign was indecisive; although 
they gained some successes, yet they suffered severely from 
lack of provisions, and the whole force might have perished 
had not Macedonia been attacked on the north by Rome's 
barbarian allies, the Dardanians, while a Roman fleet 
appeared in the Aegean. The Aetolians too, after long 
wavering, decided to join the Romans, and invaded Thessaly. 
Philip succeeded in beating off all these attacks, but mean- 
while the Roman force escaped from its critical position 
(199). The result of this first campaign had been creditable 
to Philip, but it also showed his weakness in face of enemies 
so numerous. 

Flamininus assumes the Command (198).—In the next year 
Philip advanced southward to meet the attack which the 
Romans were directing against him from this new quarter. 
The consul of 199, P. Villius, was at first in command, but 
he was soon superseded by the consul of the year (198), 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus, the hero of this war. He was 
only thirty, but he was a good soldier, and an accomplished 
diplomat. Above all, he was an enthusiastic believer in the 
Greeks and in Greek freedom, and so was well fitted to unite’ 
all the anti-Macedonian party against Philip . ~ Я ? 

His first operation was skilfully to turn Philip's position. 
The king was encamped in the gorge of the Aous, and his 
position in front was impregnable; but the usual weakness 
of such mountain positions was soon seen, for the Romans 
succeeded in reaching, by mountain paths, the heights which 
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commanded the king's camp, and he had to flee in confusion. 
hessaly was lost to the М 


acedonians, except some of its 
fortresses, 


Decisiye Campaign of 197. —F. lamininus occupied the bed 
in diplomacy. He Succeeded in persuading the diet o 


Achaean League-to renounce its neutrality, though Argos still 
Temained faithful to Phili 


P. Hence, with the exception 
the fortresses, Flamininus had won nearly all Greece. ee 
winter was spent in negotiation, but Philip’s concessions w Fe 
i i demanded, as a preliminary, th 
ee great fortresses—Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and Corinth—anq this, of Course, was refused. Hostilities 
Were therefore resume, ; and the 
east of "Thessaly, not far ich 
i phalae, on ground whic 
т the Macedonian phalanx. 
carried all before it; but 
Romans while still in disorder, 
and routed. ‘Then’ the Superior flexibility of the Roman 
formation told at once, for twenty Companies were at re) 
transferred to the other Wing, to attack the rear of Philip’s 

that his whole army was 
roken up, and 13,000 Macedoni 
killed or captured’ In the sk before the battle the 
Aetolians had greatly distinguished themselves with their 
E and they claimed that the victory belonged to 
m. 


ving, however, it 
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of Greek diplomacy was shifted from Philip's capital, Pella, 
to the Senate. It remained to be seen how the Romans 
would use the power thus won. 

Greece declared Free (196). — The Senate laid down „the 
general principle that all Greece should be free, and ten 
commissioners were sent with whom Flamininus was to act. 
The Aetolians complained that Greece had only changed 
masters, but the Greeks in general were well satisfied, and 
there was a scene of indescribable enthusiasm when, in the 
summer of 196, at the Isthmian games, Flamininus pro- 
claimed that all Greek cities which had been taken from 
Macedonia should be free. The commissioners then pro- 
ceeded to regulate the distribution of these communities 
among the various leagues. As far as possible neighbouring 
states were grouped together; the Achaean League received 
the largest additions, for the Peloponnese was а well-marked 
geographical unit, and the Achaeans were the strongest 
power in it, On the other hand the Aetolians gained but 
little, and were not allowed to resume their authority in 
"Thessaly. 

Difficulties of the Roman phil-Hellenic policy.—Force was 
necessary to establish the new order of things; Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, had organized a robber power, which 
plundered by land and by sea. The strength of his position 
enabled him to negotiate, and he was allowed by Flamininus 
to keep Sparta on surrendering all bis foreign possessions. 
This settlement pleased no one, and was a fair warning to 
the Romans how little their phil-Hellenic policy could hope 
for success. It was useless to give home rule to a country 
where, in every district and even in every town, two bitterly- 
Opposed factions had long-standing grievances to settle. 


However, for the moment, the Romans secured peace; they 
refused to receive for themselves any advantage from the 
war, and, though they everywhere tried to strengthen the 
aristocratic party which favoured them, they no doubt 


honestly believed that this policy was for the good of Greece. 
been tried over and over again, and 


Greek democracy had t ) ч Е 
always found wanting, alike in foreign and in home affairs. 
de farewell to the Greeks at Corinth ; 


In r94, Flamininus ba t 
he urged them to use wisely the freedom he had given them, 
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i wn 
and announced that the Roman garrisons JE ig ear aie 
from the “fetters of Greece.” He only as a SIG алу 
for himself, that the Greek communities woul ae E 

oman captives who might be among them. TERRE 
Was granted, and 1200 liberated Romans wa с bie 
triumph, a triumph glorious not for addition of terri cs Pa d 
for championshi Flamininus is es pons 
in history as “the liberator of the Hellenes.” The 
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f. p. 113 and Aen, vi. 846 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WAR WITH ANTIOCHUS OF SYRIA (192-189) 


Antiochus the Great, King of Syria.— The disunion in 
Greece would alone have been sufficient to prevent a lasting 
peace; but there was still another power to be conquered, 
Whose interests were contrary to those of Rome. Antiochus 
of Syria had been on the throne of the Seleucidae since 223; 
some early campaigns, and the flattery of his courtiers, had 
given him the title of “Great.” | Since the death of Ptolemy 
Philopator, he had been attacking Rome’s ally, Egypt; the 
Senate had proclaimed itself “guardian” of the young 
Egyptian king, but had Antiochus confined himself to 
occupying Syria, it is hardly likely the Romans would have 
interfered. It was a different matter, however, when 
Antiochus seized the Egyptian possessions on the north of 
the Aegean. Flamininus sent envoys to the Syrian king to 
assert the freedom of all Hellenes, and to tell him to 
evacuate the Asiatic cities which had belonged to Macedon 
or Egypt, and Antiochus had replied that he was only re- 
claiming his ancestral inheritance. He had, even before : 
this, become engaged in hostilities with Rome's, allies, 
Eumenes of Pergamum, and the Rhodians; when, in 195, 
Hannibal, who had been driven from Carthage (cf. р. 143), 
took refuge at his court, it was evident that war was 


inevitable. 
Hannibal's Plans for a C 


bination which Hannibal forme 
widest kind. Antiochus made overtures to Pergamum 


and to the Greek city-states; it was hoped that Philip of 
Macedon would assist to expel the Romans from Greece ; 
and ambassadors were sent to Carthage to endeavour to 


oalition against Rome.—The com- 
d against Rome was of the 
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raise a third Punic War; 
Suppressing a serious revolt 1 2 
to unite East and West against his hated enemies. 


; 1 the 

The Aetolians precipitate а Conflict—But it was ever 
fate of the great Carthaginian 
the inefficiency of his tools ; 


m t 
was not the man to unite Greece, nor could Philip forge 
how Antiochus had failed 


to support him against Rome. 
€ execution of the desi 


reckless conduct of the 
conflict in Gr 


Rome also was busy in Spain, 
t. m this way Hannibal hoped 


come and liberate the Dd 
an attack on Italy, but this dur 2 
е pusillanimous Oriental despot ; th 
d, however, in Greece in the autumn of 192. Bo T 
Sides were disappointed ; instead of finding Greece enue 
i iochus met with no support ; an 
the Aetolians, i i » complained that a king, who 
: ised the hosts of Asia, came with only 10,000 
infantry and соо cavalry, d 

‘oman victory at Thermopylae (19t)— The Romans ha 
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ad done, But 
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Popular enthusiasm rose high, and many veterans enlisted. 
The real difficulty of the war, however, had been overcome 
before the two Scipios took the field. The Romans had 
yet to learn the weakness of a host of Asiatics; but by 
sea the Syrian king was really formidable, and the Roman 
admiral though assisted by the ships of Rhodes and 
Pergamum, had a hard struggle.to secure the Aegean, and 
the Hellespont; finally, in August 190, а victory at 
Myonnesus, an island off the coast of Ionia, gave the 
Romans the command of the sea. So alarmed was 
Antiochus, that he even evacuated the stronghold of 
Lysimachia, in Thrace, by which he might well have 
delayed for some time the advance of the Roman army. 
The victories of their fleet, and the loyal aid of Philip 
of Macedon, who provided abundant stores, brought the 
Romans safe into Asia after a long and toilsome march. The 
rest of the campaign was easy ; Antiochus, instead of falling 
back and exhausting the enemy by desultory warfare, brought 
his huge and disorderly masses into collision with the 


legions at Magnesia (late in the autumn of 190). The 
result was what might have been expected; what had 
happened at Arbela to Darius, and was to happen to 
Surajah Dowlah at Plassy, now befell the Syrian king. The 
very size of his host ensured its discomfiture; for the 
Worthless troops threw into confusion those who could 

d, without the legions having 


and would have fought; an i 
been engaged, Antiochus was defeated by the Roman allies. 

е is said to have lost 50,000 men, while his conquerors 
lost about зоо. L. Scipio had won the name of Asiaticus, 
and-the Romans a new continent; it is significant that, of 
all Rome's great enemies, Syria alone never required a 
Second defeat. » 

Terms of the Peace.—Antiochus submitted at once, and 
peace was concluded next year. The king surrendered all 
his possessions in Europe, and in Asia Minor west of the 
river Halys and of Mount Taurus. He paid the enormous 
war indemnity of fifteen thousand talents, and agreed not 
to interfere in any way with the affairs of the West. Even 
in the dominions nominally left to him, Cappadocia and the 
two Armenias became independent 
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Settlement of Asia Minor, —T 
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but neither was content; the Achaeans were disappointed 
because they were not allowed to extend their league beyond 
the Peloponnese, their natural limit, and Philip considered 
that he ought to have had part at least of the share of 
Eumenes, Ze. the Thracian Chersonese. The Romans, 
however, had tried to do their best for the Greeks, and 
were now heartily sick of the whole- peninsula, its constant 
quarrels, and its foolish assertions of its own dignity. Greece 
Was prepared to do anything but fight; the Romans knew it 
would not do this, and that it could not if it would. 

Death of Hannibal, —In this way thé kingdoms which had 
been built up out of Alexander's empire fell easily before 
the Italian republic; within twelve years of the defeat of 
Carthage, Rome was supreme in the East, and had no 
longer any country to fear. But she condescended to fear 
one man. Hannibal had been for forty years her implacable 
foe; even under Antiochus, he had shown himself as bold to 
plan and as skilful to execute as ever, and Rome could not 
be easy while he was alive. Antiochus had bound himself 
in the treaty to give him up, and Hannibal had fled to Crete; 
thence he returned secretly to the court of Prusias, King of 
Bithynia, The Romans, however, detected his hiding-place, 
and demanded his surrender; to escape this he took the 
poison, which he had long carried about with him in a ring, 
and died at the age of sixty-four (183). "uo 4 

The Romans have been accused of brutality in hunting 
the great man to death, but they felt him too dangerous to 
lish feared the 


be let alone. They feared him as the Eng h 
Romans bad no St. Helena in 


Death of Philopoemen.—In 
died CES the general of the Achaean League. He 
may be called the last great man of free Greece, for he was 
an honourable politician, and a good soldier. Henceforward, 
Greece has only intriguers and mob orators to guide her 
affairs, At once in the field and in home affairs, all was 
going down before the constantly encroaching power of 

ome. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR (171-167) 
4ND THE GREEK WORLD ^ 
TO THE DESTRUCTION OF CORINTH (14 


ilip of 
Philip of Macedon Prepares for another War. — Philip 
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: tia); he even tried to gain 
> barbarians beyond the Danube, the Bastarnae, to 

Crush h More immedi ies, but the plan failed 
Ы €mpt was made to сапу it 

е is Succeeded by his The Romans were 
pell aware Of the danger, an War seemed inevitable; but 
lip sent his Son Demetrius to Rome, and his explanations 
were accepted, Unfortunately, Out of this embassy grew а 
terrible tra, edy; the Romans showed marked favour to 
Demetrius, Who, when a hostage, had been educated in 


Son Persens,—' 
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Ttaly, and so excited the suspicions of his father against 
m; these were encouraged by the eldest son, Perseus, who 
was jealous of his brothers popularity, and who even 
accused Demetrius of treasonable correspondence with the 
Romans, and produced a forged letter to confirm the charge. 
Philip was deceived, and ordered the execution of Deme- 
trius (181), but he discovered the deceit, and died broken- 
hearted two years later. He was succeeded by his son, 
Perseus, who managed to get the Romans to recognise his 
Succession, but set himself to continue his father's plans. 
Unlike his father, who was passionate and intemperate, he 
Was correct in life, businesslike, and careful, but he lacked 
decision and vigour; he could plan wide schemes, but his 
heart always failed him when the time came for their execu- 
tion, and again and again he missed opportunities which 
might have made him successful. 
The Third Macedonian War (172.— Perseus tried to 
Strengthen himself by matrimonial alliances with the kings 
of Syria and of Bithynia, and he set himself to court the 
Greeks. Everywhere the patriotic party was in his favour, 
and he appealed also to the great class of the poor and 
the discontented, who swarmed everywhere in Greece, and 
who were eager to risk a revolution in which they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. His diplomacy 
was only partly successful. It is true that even Rome's old 
allies, the Rhodians, wavered, and paid marked respect to 
Perseus; but the Greek states knew that alliance with 
Macedonia meant war with Rome, and when the actual 
outbreak of hostilities occurred he found no support in 
Greece. The final cause of the war was the complaints of 
Eumenes of Pergamum, who came to Rome with a long 
list of charges against Perseus. To make matters worse, 
the Pergamenian king was, when returning almost mur- 
dered at Delphi, and Perseus was strongly suspected of 
but the Romans 


complicity. War was declared late in 172, l 
ime; hence actual hostilities did 


Still negotiated to gain t 

not break out till 17x. Perseus was far stronger than his 

father had ever been, for he had a large army and a well- 
ad he acted boldly and assumed the 


filled treasury; and, hi c 
offensive, he would certainly have secured allies, and might, 
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perhaps, 
He had, 


r of 
Roman Armies (170).—The next yea 

€ discreditable to the Romans. I 
Ses, and the lack of discipline in 


ARES 
army Was so great that allied States suffered from it ev 
More than the enemy, It 


© Xome. The Senate had to interes 
i m its own officials ; 11 
Оп the defensive, He feared санау 
to move his own forces Or to spend the vast treasures whi 
i 5 this misplaced economy 
id of 20,000 Celtic mercenaries. 
Intervention of the Rhodi ns. — In 169 the Romani 
bi mi i ome successes, The consul, Q. Мао 
Philippus, Crossed the mountains, lying to the west o 
ре, into Macedon; but might easily have been over- 
T provisions nor supports. P. rur 
9 Pydna, and the impregnable Tempe su f 
tendered. At thi Moment the tragedy of the fall o 
Macedonia Was lightened p. а grotesquely comic сер 
The В] S sent an embassy to Rome to announce tha 
they would no longer tolerate a war Which was ruining id 
Hm t pues attack Whichever nes ee 
еасе, € Rhodi ly had los 
head from long-continued prosperity aS ERR retorted 
democratic folly by declaring Rhodes’ pos- 
Mainland to be free, 


€ War by his Victory at dna (168.. 
oman People saw. however, dic М was necessary 
this lundering, and elected as сопы, 
aullus, an officer of tried reputation an 

Was a man of 60, he was WR 
3 hence from every point О 
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view his election was unusual, but it was fully justified. 
Within fifteen days after his arrival in Macedonia he had 
brought on a decisive battle at Pydna. The old question of 
phalanx against maniple was settled once and for all, so far 
as ancient history is concerned. At first the tremendous 
weight of the Macedonian spearmen carried all before it, 
but the hurry of pursuit and the uneven ground broke up 
their close order, the Roman cohorts poured in wherever 
there was a gap, and once more 
‘The short broadsword 


Through the thick array 
Of levelled spears and serried shields 


Hewed close its gory way.”* 


Twenty thousand Macedonians are sai 
Perseus, after an attempt at flight, surrendered to the 
Romans with his children and his treasures. He ended 
his life a state prisoner in Italy, and with him the monarchy 
of Alexander passes out of history. Genthius, the King 
of Illyria, was reduced about the same time, and his 
dominions were annexed by Rome, although Illyricum does 
not appear as a separate province for another century. 

Rome Imposes Tribute on Macedonia.— The Romans saw 
that their policy of non-intervention had been a failure; 
weak States were a constant source of intrigue, and powerful 
States of danger. They could not even yet make up their 
mind to form new provinces, but they rearranged the East 
once more, and a tribute was definitely imposed on Macedonia 


and on Illyria. From the battle of Pydna Polybius dates 
the full establishment of the Roman Empire (168), and in 
tributum) was abolished 


the next year direct taxation (the 
t Rome meant to govern the 


at Rome. It was clear tha! 

world, but it was not till 146 that she really set herself to 
the task. Meantime, Macedonia was divided up into four 
districts, which were nominally republics. They were to 


pay to Rome only half the tribute which they had paid 
h the Macedonians disliked 


to their kings; but how muc 

this “freedom” was seen in the fact that the Romans had to 

banish to Italy a large number of Macedonian loyalists. 

Roman jealousy set limits on Macedonian foreign trade, 
1 MACAULAY, Prophecy of. Capys. 


d to have fallen, and 
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Worth in politics, The Perg 
almost createq by the Senat, 
Service for half a century; b 


. imilar treatment befell the осада, 
though they deserved to be punished for their folly, Ed 
nate, a wise policy would ha 


5 Rhodes had to surrender 


» and found her trade injured 
à free port at Delos, 


have been sold into E 
» however, the Romans did their bes 
Vengeance Wn partisans ; with ihi; 
a large number of citizen 
een prominent On the « Patriotic” side ; from the 
Achaean ague alone there Were taken more than 1000, 
among whom was the historian Polybius ; these were kept in 
onourable Confinement (165). In Other respects the Greek 
Cities were left for the Present to « Stew in their own jui ce,” 
е More of this Rome’ 
final Interference пе S Process had made 
R th Syria 
3 n Asia, Rome now 
Piphanes of Syri adya asserted 


{ОЕ herself, mug pem 
00 antage of the Romans bein 
usy, to invade p pt; i Ё Year of the battle of 
yena, and only Plomatic ‚ ference was possible, pris 
it was enough, oman Ommissioner, С, Popillius, 
untly told the great king th e must leave Egypt, and 
en delay was asked for, tew a circle in the sand round 
eae ae b ge him decide there nd then. The king сш 
€ Circ! е, Ti 1 5 nol 

л DE piomp Y evacuated Egypt. It wa 


TOuble with such a king as this, 
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but the Romans gave him something to do at home, by 
encouraging the Jewish rebels under the Maccabees. 

Macedonia made a Province.— The settlement of 168, like 
all half measures, proved only a temporary arrangement ; 
the Macedonians regretted their royal house, they missed 
their national unity, and they resented the interference with 
their trade and commerce. The Romans tried to appease 
this by re-opening the mines (158); but in 152, there 
appeared a certain Andriscus, who pretended to be an 
illegitimate son of Perseus; his rising, neglected at first, 
soon became formidable, but he was finally defeated by Q. 
Caecilius Metellus in 148.! Other pretenders appeared soon 
after, appealing especially to the disorderly elements in the 
population ; the Romans therefore resolved to turn. Mace- 
donia into a regular province, swept away the fourfold 
RM and put the whole country under a governor 

46). 

Folly of the Achaean Patriots.— This change was not due 
merely to local necessity; it marks a new departure in 
Roman policy, for, in the same year, another new province 
was formed in Africa (p. 185): This year saw also the end 
of Greek freedom. The surviving Achaean exiles had been 
allowed to return in 151, and most of them had not been 
as wise as Polybius, who saw the necessity of submission; 
one of them, Diaeus, at once proceeded to embroil his 
country with Rome. The cause of quarrel was the old 
enmity between Sparta and the Achaean League ; both sides 
appealed to Rome, and when the Roman commissioners 
gave a decision in favour of Sparta, the mob of Corinth 
insulted them. Even then the Romans endeavoured to 


spare the infatuated Greeks, but the only result was 
that the Achaeans believed the Romans were afraid of 
s, the head of the anti-Roman 


them, and elected Critolau: Rc 
he few respectable citizens, 


party, to succeed Diaeus. aU 
who saw the necessity of submission to. Rome, were 
accused as traitors, and the League was hurried forward to 
its ruin. 
1 He is often called the ''Pseudo-Philp," a5 according to some 
кле, he pretended to be the son of Perseus, who died in Italy after 
is father. 
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i donia, 
Fall of Corinth (146).—Metellus, the victor of Macei 
first advanced against C; 


Titolaus, whose behaviour in the 
field was as incapable as hj i 


d disappears from rm TET 
TOyed as a City—g Punishment bs са joel 
the folly of its mob; but Probably the Romans mae en 
{0 this unusual Severity by a motive much less worthy 
Or justice, ^ It 


as commercia] jealousy шыш 
Steat mercantile city which induced the Roman Govern they 
to destro rinth, Just as, in this Very same year, А 
destroyed C hage from Simi 
Punished 


lar motives. Had the Romar 
Severely every Greek town in which the as 
Was foolish an disorder} » Greece Would have been ca 
Populated at nce, instead of slowly Wasting away ean 
ег Own Public fon Private vice. The Acha in 
gue was broken SP) аз were the other federations af 
Greece 5 the Roman; Carried out thoroughly their policy 
vision, 
The с i 


eit loca] freedom, but m 
d parts of Northern Greece were сеа 
Onia Only a few communiti nd 
» Were allowed to retain their old treaties, 2j J 
were exempt from taxation (civitates Cederatae et immunes, of 
€ Test of Greece lost its Teedom, though the province 
Created fo a 


eng Period. It is sad to note 
the disappearance from the world 
had been s 


le who 
rld's Stage of a peop 

eat; but Greece haq outlived all its ee 
except in some departments Of intellectual life, Politica 
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it was incapable; morally, it was hopeless ; economically, it 
was bankrupt. The Greeks scattered themselves over the 
world as teachers of civilization in its higher, and still more 
in its lower, forms; but at home Greece rapidly became the 
depopulated district which Byron! describes : 
** The crushed relics of their vanished might. 

The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 

These sepulchres of cities, which excite 

Sad wonder.” 

The influence of Greece on the Roman Drama.—As Ennius 
(p. 150) marks the triumph of Greek influences in Roman 
epic poetry, so do Plautus (254-184) and Terence (185-159) 
in the Roman drama. АШ their plays are fa//afae, те. 
Greek in character; they are translated or adapted from 
the “New” comedy of Menander. But there is a great 
difference between the two poets; Plautus is the typical 
Roman comedian; all his twenty plays (of which perhaps 
the Afenaechmi—imitated by Shakespeare in the Comedy of 
Errors—is the most famous), are marked by broad humour 
and admirable dialogue. Terence, on the other hand, is the 
poet of an aristocratic clique; he was the friend of the 
younger Africanus, whom scandal accused of writing his 
plays for him. Hence, both in his plots and in his dialogue, 
he is more careful than Plautus, but he lacks variety and 
freshness.? Caesar well expresses his merits and defects in 
the lines : 

“Tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris et merito, puri sermonis amator. 


Of the tragedies and the comedies of Roman life (praetextae 
and palliatae) unfortunately no specimens survive. 


1 Chi n 
wes several of which, e.g. the Andria, are “соп. 


? Terence left six plays, Ha 
taminated,” 7,7, made up of two Greek originals. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Т СУ OZER IN SERIN DURING THE SECOND 
CENTURY B.C. 
Roman Dominion in Spain and English Dominion in Sem 
€ Romans had gone to Spain to protect themselves 
the Carthaginians—i 


me way, established themselves as ruling powers in 
the East, to exclude the Du 


another Tespect 


reat principle that when 
g Beas due sea-board 


» Spain offers a great contrast D. 
Tule there is one of constan 


а Provinces, Spain is, realy 
nce beyond the Sea; for though Sicily an 

» Yet these islands have always 
‘aly geographically, as they still do politically. 
erian peninsula that Rome first undertook 
а country remote from Italy; it is 
Work of stamping Western Europe 
nd this Priority among the Provinces 
found to retain throughout, Th spite of the 
Struggles which the Romans had to wage, Spain is 
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always the first to receive new privileges, till at last the 
process reaches its highest point in the first century A.D. 
when this new Roman world gave the empire the first 
provincial emperor in Trajan, and the first group of pro- 
vincial Latin writers in the two Senecas, Lucan, Quintilian 
and Martial—the glories of the Silver Age. It is necessary 
to bear in mind these broad results in tracing the history of 
Roman conquest ; only in this way can the real interest be 
seen of what appears, at first sight, to be a long series of 
chequered campaigns, marked by constant treachery and 
oppression on the part of the conquerors. 

Early Extension of Roman Civilization. —The Romans had 
been welcomed in Spain as deliverers from Carthage ; but, 
as has already been seen (p. 133), the Spaniards found their 
mistake before Scipio had left Spain; yet, even thus early, 
the assimilation of the two nations had begun. Scipio left 


in Italica a settlement, half Latin and half Spanish, formed 
ad married Spanish wives; it was 


of his legionaries who, h: 

not a Roman town (municipium), for two generations were 
to pass before a statesman could conceive of planting an 
organized community outside Italy, but it was a step in 
that direction. So, too, from the very first, we find, in the 
so-called ‘silver of Osca," à coinage imitated from the 


Roman denarii. 

Cato's Settlement of Spain.—But the Roman hold on Spain 

was of the slightest. In 197 two provinces were organized, 
‘terior et ulterior) corres- 


“Hither and Further” (Zespania a 
nd e basins of the Ebro and the Guadal- 
quivir (ZZerus and Baetis), and the number of praetors was 

i vernors for the 


new dependencies. 
of a general insurrection, а! 
in rgs the consul, M. Porciu 
He found the whole of Hither Spa 
Emporiae the Romans had only one or two strongholds. 
His vigour and decision, however, restored order j he de- 
feated the Spaniards ina pitched battle, and issued simul- 
insons" orders о all the tonnes from the Pyrenees to the 
Baetis, that they should pull down their walls. There was 
no time to concert resistances and so the order was obeyed. 


s Cato, was sent to Spain. 
in in revolt ; outside of 
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ade by force. He also panes 
€ working of the mines, which made Spain Шек T die 
of the Old World, and which were, no doubt, o nb 
mans kept hold of a сощ m 

remote and so difficult of conquest. From үе тау n 
pain was differently treated, in the matter of trj eie 
the older Province of Sicily. There was no System BÊ 
(агита) to be farmed by the Roman publicani; a 


: d 
imposed on each erudi 
y the natives themselves, Hence, much ex 

and oppression Was avoided, 


the modern Castile) f the 
Bave trouble to the governors o 
Hither and Further Provi 


Ble; but it wa. Obviously impossible to спе 
АП army every year їп a district зо remote as Spain, Hen 
the custom Brew up that a R 


n oman might be called upon ЕЧ 
s muously for sixteen Years in the infantry or for te 
1n the Cavalry, 


h service WaS very un Opular; the risk was 
Breat and the booty was usually Stall m the evil custom 
Of putting unfair h nS Оп the allied troops (p. 146) was 
developed, and an undue Proportion of them was sent to 
Palgns. Th mans too had to introduce 
i Panish levies ; this Ys 
of volunteers, and t 
n j 0 be recruited by the mu 
tribunes, This change in the ¢ aracter of the service т2з39 
it goes on through the whole of the 
э апд ends in the creation of по 
f Professional Soldiers, which were the foundation o! 
pire, 
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E one Spain was a school for Roman generals, who 
c aca id the art of war, eg. it was there that 
А aullus, t ict istingui 
himself [еу e victor of Pydna, had first distinguished 
(stead саса ‘Settlement of Spain (179).—The border war- 
MEI the risings of the Celtiberians and the Lusitanians 
inated in 179, when Tiberius Sempronius. Gracchus was 


praetor in Spain; with bis colleague Albinus he gained 
by itself was useless, 


brilliant victories, but he saw that force 
re removed : accordingly he 


aes the Spaniards fairly, and settled the land question 
an equitable basis. The result was that he won their 


enthusiasti А 5 
husiastic devotion ; his measures secured peac! 
his very name was sufficient 


ШЕ пеганоп, and 4o years after, 
reforni € his son and namesake, the famous demagogue and 
Num er, an acceptable mediator with the Celtiberians of 
асаана. The effect of combined justice and strength in 
Penis with less civilized peoples is a feature as familiar 1n 
UR an as it is in Indian history; the work of Gracchus in 
nd may be compared with the settlement of the Punjaub 
P ET Lawrences. The period of the Gracchan peace 1s 
first ed by the settlement of a Latin colony at Carteia, the 

соса Italy (171). 

tun alba's Treacherous Massacre of the Lusitanians, — Unfor- 
ately the Roman generals were not as a rule men like 
in began against the 


Eu AES After some successes an 
e part of the Romans, it was terminated by а shameful 
Sérvius Sulpicius Galba, 

m honour- 


able terms and settlements oman protection. 
rms in Roman honour, d down their arms, 
ЕЕ massacred almost toa j sd 
tere was Viriathus, who was 8000 to teach the EI 
his treachery often costs dear. Galba was impeac ed on 
Ба сешп tO Italy, and the old Cato made his last public 
E ince as the champion 0 good a 

ШЕН ; but Galba used all the resources of his eloquence 
Red wealth, and worked on the feelings of 

playing his sorrowing family in court; he was acquitted, 
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d consul in 144. A people who had 


So forgotten the first Principles of justice, had to learn by 
itter experience, 


The Lusitanians Reduced.—Viriathy 


illa leader, and then head of a regalar 
army; he defeated Several Roman praetors, and three E 
gainst him, one of whom, a Fa asd 
aty with him (141). But his brother ad 
. Servilius Caepio, Tepudiated the treaty a 
resumed the war 5 he found Eold a more useful Hou 
than steel ; taking the ODPortunity of renewed ea ie d 
€ bribed some of the Lusitanian envoys to murder 9 
ubmission of the people sean, followed 
те deported to the Plains. War in this quar! d 
€ consul, D. Junius Brutus, who ЕЕ S 
аПаїсиз”1 from his conquests, and w 

Was the first R 


j oman to reach the north-west coast of the 
Peninsula, a 

The War wi Numantia — Meanwhile a war of very similar 
character, but, if Possible, marked by even greater incapacity 
and treachery, was being waged against the Celtiberians 
(253) The Senate haq Tefused to recognise the Gracchan 
Settlement, On the Bround that it was temporary, but the 
first Roma rations 

52, made 


were Unsuccessful ; Marcellus, s 
nourable treaty with the Spaniards, but i 
his Successor, ү, Licinius Lucullus. After 
SOT years of unimportant hostilities, the war centred at 
. This little town, situated in the mountains, near 
the head Waters of the. urius Douro), defied the Roman 
2015 for Ir years (143-133); twice did Roman generals 
conclude ПС 137), and twice was the peace 
Tepudiated, the Second time under Peculiarly disgraceful 
е Consul, Ç, Ostilius Mancinus, had 
mbush with ај his army, but, thanks to the 
8 his quaestor, was allowed О 
y by Branting honourable terms to № E] 
ernment at home Tejected these, and the о 
саш“ name of the People survives in that of the modern province of 
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farce of the Caudine Forks (p. 55) was played over again b 
the surrender of Mancinus and his officers " the N 
who, of course, refused to receive them. 

Scipio Aemilianus in Spain.—The war therefore was re- 
sumed, till the Roman people at last were compelled to 
elect as consul for 134 their only general, P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus (known sometimes as “ Africanus Minor”), who 
had shown himself at once brave and skilful in his conquest 
of Carthage (p. 184). His election was itself unusual, for he 
had already been consul in 147; and probably re-election had 
by this time been declared actually illegal.” His proceedings 
were certainly of a very unusual nature; he raised his army 
largely by his own personal influence, and, on his arrival in 
Spain, surrounded himself by а body-guard of 500 friends. 
This step was rendered necessary for his personal safety by 
the absolute lack of discipline in the Spanish army, but it 
was a direct precedent for the “praetorian” guards of the 
great proconsuls of the next century, and of the emperors. 
Scipio's own operations in Spain were successful, but not 
really brilliant. He first restored order among his own 
troops, and then proceeded, with an overwhelming force, to 
blockade the unhappy Numantines. Starvation did what 
the Roman arms had failed to do, and the town surrendered, 
after suffering the most frightful extremities of want. It was 
razed to the ground, and Scipio added “Numantinus” to 
his other titles; but history remembers rather the heroic 
defenders than their conqueror, and the Romans themselves 
ranked Numantia with Carthage, as among their most for- 
midable foes.2 Nothing could better show the collapse 
of the Roman military system than the long resistance of 
this petty town. It is a remarkable fact that there were 
serving, in the camp at Numantia, the three men who were 
directly or indirectly to bring about the new order of things. 


Jugurtha was there at the head of the Numidian contingent, 
and C. Marius and ng as subor- 


P. Rutilius Rufus were servi 


e was twice ''legibus 
had elapsed since his 
lection was at this time 


at all events, says h 
interval of ten years 
that all ге-е 


1 The epitome of Livy, 
solutus." As the ordinary 
first consulship, we can only suppose 
illegal. 

2'Cf. Llorack, Odes ii. 12, 1. 
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dinate Roman Officers. The Numidi 


to crush him that Marius and Rutilius organized the new 
Roman army, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF ROME BETWEEN THE 
SECOND AND THIRD PUNIC WARS 


Cato. — The history of Rome 


between the Licinian laws and the revolution of the Gracchi 
onal changes are 


is mainly external The direct constituti 

few, and the gradual development or degeneration in politics 
and in literature, in religion and in morality, is hard to trace. 
The constitutional changes have been already described in 
chapter xi., and the next chapter will attempt to give some 
sketch of the internal development of Rome. Two men, 
however, stand out so markedly in the period after the second 
Punic War that they must be described separately. Scipio 
Africanus and his circle represent (though on their better 
side) the forces which were changing Коше; while the famous 


M. Porcius Cato, the organizer of Spain (p. 166), the successful 
leader at Thermopylæ (р. 152), and the censor of 184, is the 
champion of all that was best in old Rome, which was 
passing away, but which had laid strong and deep the foun- 
dation of world-wide empire. 
. The later years of Scipio Africanus.—Scipio's unconstitu- 
tional behaviour as consul has been already described (p. 134). 
After his victorious return to Rome, he became an ordinary 
senator, so far as he could ever be ordinary ; the only excep- 
tional position he received was that he was enrolled at the 
head of the Senate as Princeps Senatus. But he was the 
s, which patronized 


chief of that party among the Roman noble: € 
the new Hellenic culture, and he was also the head of a family 
pecial claim to honour 


which looked on itself as having a s 
His influence had secured the 


and position in the state. j x 
appointment of his brother Lucius to the important 


command against Antiochus ; and when Lucius was 


The Scipionic Circle and 
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aign 
called upon to produce his accounts for the camp: 
(187), the i 


le 
indi he peop 

; but reminding t. to 
own defence; Бе SR Shed them 


b 
but Proceedings were E aN 
Tibune, Tiberius Gracchus, O Шош 
Clonging to the Opposite party, afterwards e th е “mother 
the daughter of Afric; ; famous in history as in the same 
9f the Gracchi »1 Scipio died Soon after (183), zt men do 
year as Hannibal, € Was too unlike his country: (cos 
it to their Toutine Sovernment, and too patriotic E 
inst it; but it is obvious that, great as 28 в in 
had been, j Was impossible for the Romans to al 9 elf. 
i is own rule of Conduct for hims 
У years о Cato.—Foremost 
Жаз M. Porcius Cato, 


of 
trac a AS by birth a poor farmer 
he attracted the i 


H the 
erus Flaccus, who brought him to 
Tont in Politics, i i 


er advancemen 
Capture of Tare 


= . imus 
jena um, under the veteran Q. Fabius Maximus, 
whose friendshi On, and inherite, 
jealousy of S 


h 

d the old оин, 

cipio, under Whom he Was quaestor in Sio 

(205). The usua friendship between consul and quae: TE 

was impossible in this Se; for the subordinate was = 
Ct opposite of his Superior. Shrewd common-sense, 


he 
© Was present at t 


inia i ain į 
*t Of the later Events in the life of Scipio is oncilable : 
the accounts of Livy ulus Gellius are hopelessly АНИ ТИРА 
in the main followed Mr, Shuckburgh’s arrangement, w 
Probable as any, 
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rigid observance of forms, an honest contempt for all claims 
but those of merit, and an almost boorish simplicity of life 
and manners, made him the necessary enemy of the high- 
born, mystical, and cultivated man of genius. 

The Repeal of the Leges Oppiae. — Cato's consulship was 
marked by an almost humorous defeat. In the very crisis 
of the Punic Wars had been passed the Leges Oppiae (215), 
which forbade the Roman ladies to wear more than half an 
ounce of gold. Now that victory had come, it was proposed 
to relax this regulation, and, in spite of all Cato's eloquence, 
Which was supported by his colleague Flaccus, the Roman 
ladies triumphed (195). 

The Censorship of Cato (184.—But the most famous year 
in Cato’s life was that of his censorship, in which again he 
had Flaccus as colleague. As a candidate for this office he 
gave out that he was standing definitely as the reformer of 
morals and the assailant of the nobility, in fact, as one who 
intended to punish without fear or favour ; and, in spite of a 
storm of opposition, he was triumphantly carried by the votes 
of the yeomen farmers, who admired his rough wit and his 
stubborn independence. He did not disappoint them ; he 
removed the brother of the great Africanus from the list of 
equites, and struck off from the roll of the Senate the name 
of Flamininus (the brother of the conqueror of Greece), who 
had disgraced the authority of a Roman magistrate by the 
brutal murder of a Gallic refugee; but his severity was 
rendered ridiculous when he degraded a senator for kissing 
his wife in the presence of his daughter. 3 

The short-sightedness of Cato as a Reformer. —The ideal of 
Cato was the career of the old farmer statesman, M’. Curius 
Dentatus ; but he failed to distinguish between evils that 
were deep-rooted and those that were merely on the surface ; 
in fact, with true Roman short-sightedness, he often struck at 


th i couraged the cause. He did his 
Aes s to encourage the old 


best, by example: and by precept, oncot 1 
Roman devotion ‘to agriculture; his policy is seen in the 
extension of burgess colonies during the Шз} twenty years 
of this century. (Cf p. 139-140.) He says, “Farmers furnish 
the best men and the ablest soldiers; no calling is so 
honourable, safe, and inoffensive as theirs" Yet the system 
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F with a 
which he recommends is that of working Soule Sd 
bailiff and slaves; it meant that land, wie koldes DOY 
have supported one hundred families of sma EREA, 
maintained one free family and some fifty (mostly 


Cato 
slaves. And in his advice as to the treatment of E 
adopts from the plantation system all its undisguis: 

а "slave must 


nd 
either work or sleep,” he says, d. 1 a fact, 
sickly slaves were, in his judgment, to be РО {һе Ше ош 
he supported the Very system which was eating dangers for 
of Roman labour, and raising the most terrible ae not 
Rome in the next century. It is impossible, sow did his 
to respect Cato for his honesty and shrewdness ; du ct; he 
best to maintain a high standard of public Fk enemies 
Prosecuted offenders in high places, regardless of t gis Short 
he raised for himself 51 and he protested against tl which 
sighted demagogism of corn distributions in кач votis 
ruined Italian farmers, and attracted a pampered an 
less mob to the ca ital. et 
Cato's Opposition to Greek Philosophy, —Above all, ue 
himself to check the introduction of Greek ideas an their 
cation into Rome, ildren were to be reared by He 
Parents, not by slaves, and taught Latin, not Greek al 
Se who wished to write should write in 
selves to the hist 


s 
in order that the young odas 
€ corrupted by their teaching. His hostility 


ve 
have been defendant in nearly fifty cases, and to ha 
en always acquitted, 
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partly patriotic and partly moral; the historians of Rome 
hitherto had written in Greek, e.g. Fabius Pictor; Cato, as has 
been said, wished to see his native tongue developed; he felt 
as a patriotic German felt in the days of Frederic the Great, 
when French influence everywhere dominated German courts 
and learned bodies. And morally he had good reason to 
despise the philosophers, who questioned everything and 
settled nothing; he saw clearly that their high-sounding 
phrases were but the veil of practical worthlessness ; and 
he hoped that he could keep his countrymen in ignorant 
enjoyment of traditional beliefs, which had made them 
narrow, but upright and trustworthy. PE. А 
The Failure of Cato's Ideal.—Of course his effort was vain ; 
it would have been impossible to exclude the new ideas, 
even had the Roman upper classes been united against 
them; and when a large number of the Senators believed 
in and welcomed the new culture, Cato's efforts were but 
the stopping, at one inlet, of what was pouring into Rome 
on every side. Even Cato in his old age saw the hopeless- 
ness of his attempt, and devoted himself more to Greek 


writers, 4*5 
He is poli d his career must be looked upon 
bue Rome ci e of him. But he left 


as a failure. Rome changed in spite of him. 
behind a high ideal of duty done, and it is with reason that 
Cicero makes him the chief speaker in his treatise on Old 
Age, where Cato sets forth, with all the stateliness of the 
Latin tongue, the charms of virtue, of work, and of sim- 
plicity, and borrows from the highest Greek philosophy its 
forecast of the happy immortality which may be the crowning 
reward of a man who has done his duty.! 

Я iei i rtunately lost, but a large part of his 
lir odo aes T ЯУ 15 rugged and abrupt; the 
motto “ Rem tene, verba sequentur? illustrates alike his precept and his 


practice, 


CHAPTER XXV, 


‘HE 
ROMAN CHARACTER AND RELIGION DURING T. 
PERIOD OF THE PUNIC WARS 


was 
Roman ecret of Roman Success.—It 

not by accident that Rome 
bius points out, she was 


B : А to 
Sr enemies; it was due also in part 
the courage of her soldiers, t 


» though this in itself had proved 
Of little use against 


deserved to do so, есап 
and therefore act together, and Я of 
cruelties ang breaches of faith, they yet had a high ideal 
national hono, 


1а Вопош. - History unfortunately notices especially 
а nation’s sins and blunders 5 but behind these lay an ide d 
of justice and law, which do е middle of the secon 


“Су Was largely realized, and which eyen in the 
troubled century of the of the Republic, was 
i hampions. The Roman 
"religio" and “pietas, 
much to human as i 
the gods the Roman 
beautifu] imagination of the Greek ; ШЕ 
may be almost said to ave No mythology of their own, an 
ence they adopted the Greek mythology. Still less d 
they the enthusiasm for spiritual religion which marked Sd 
emitic races; the idea of « Communion with God” wou 
ve been absolutely Meaningless to a matter-of-fact DE 
like Cato, But they firmly believed that they had obligation 


because with all their 


or d quite aş 
lvine relations. In their attitude to 
had none of the i 
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to the gods which they strove honestly to fulfil, whether they 
were the mere performance of ritual ceremonies or the 
observance of rules of conduct, and by these rules they 
regulated their relations to each other and to the state. 
Polybius well describes the contrast between them and 
his own countrymen: “The Roman magistrate would on 
his simple word of honour administer enormous sums, while 
in the case of the paltriest sum in Greece, ten letters were 
sealed and twenty witnesses were required, and yet every- 
body cheated." And the truth of this judgment from an 
unprejudiced witness is well seen in the fact, which so often 
seems surprising, especially in the history of the Spanish 
wars, that, in spite of repeated breaches of faith, the pledged 
word of a Roman commande: or of tre Roman Senate, is so 
highly valued by their enemies. 
Decay of Roman Morality.—B 
may be of the past period, it certainly was ceasing to be 
so all through the time of the great wars. Old-fashioned 
ideas of religion and morality were passing away, and new 
manners and new beliefs were coming in. It was noticed 
as an evil precedent that in 231 Sp. Carvilius divorced his 
wife without any sufficient ground ; this was striking at the 
root of family life, on the sanctity of which Roman greatness 
was based. So in 216, the year of Cannae, Roman reverence 
received a terrible shock by the detection of unchastity 
in a vestal virgin. These guardians of the sacred fire were 


the symbols and the representatives of purity. The down- 
ward course, once begun, was rapid. In 186 all Italy was 
horrified by the discovery of a vast association for the 
propagation of the rites of Bacchus; men and women 
of the highest families were said to be implicated, and the 


practices were at once obscene and treasonable. The 
of Italy, and seven 


association had spread into all parts у ‹ 
thousand persons were involved. A special senatorial 
commission was appointed to investigate the scandal, and 
the ringleaders either committed suicide or were executed.! 

1 Our information as to this conspiracy is partly derived from Livy's 
narrative, and partly from а сору of the Senatus Consultum on the 
subject, which is one of the most important early Latin inscriptions that 
has survived. 


ut however true this ideal 
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/arious. 
The causes of this decay of Roman caracter Ye m for 
No doubt the prolonged wars had much to do ке E 
a campaign is a bad school of morals, and a terr: 4 aiso hê 
of domestic life. But leaving this on one side, eng ihe 
economic evils which will be dealt with in Чир жу. of 
following influences may be noticed—the а, а 
wealth, the Coiresponding.-increase in the numbe the Best 
and the foreign influences—from Greece and from 
Which came in the train of the great wars. 


; first 
Increase of Wealth, The war with Tarentum had 
brought Rome into 


connection with a rich ane big 
Civilized state; and the war indemnities of Cart aa the 
Still more those of Macedonia and of Asia, had E 
Precious metals into Rome, The tribute of the p Jonia 
and the working of the mines in Spain and in is io TES 
continued this Process. Some of this wealth wen find of 
state, but Comparatively little : in 157 the reserve боб 
Eold and silver in the treasury was less than £1,000, 
even though the expendi 


h n 
ture on public buildings had bee 
slight, eg. between 272 and 144, 2 
r Rome. It was rather the private fortunes 

of individuals that incr 


Cased. Sci OP e 
of his daughters а dowry of fifty talents, This ee 
was fatal to the old simplicity. It was useless to Pes 
Sumptuary laws like the а of 181 as to the ELITS 
of guests at dinner, X Fannia of 161 limiting 

tertainments, The 


262, 25,000 are 
Once, and in 177 i us boasted he had саш 
Or slain 80,000 S had brought so many s 6 
to Rome that « cheap Sardinians ” (Sardi venales) beca: f 
a proverb. In fact, one of the main reasons for many 


.embarrassing or delaying à m 
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Liguria, in Spain, and elsewhere 
was that greedy generals wanted to make money out of 
their captives. Slavery is always a terrible evil, for it 
degrades the idea of labour, and renders impossible a high 
standard of purity of life; but the Romans made it especially 
dangerous, for they robbed it of all human elements; the 
lash and the cross were the means by which slaves were 
kept in order; *so many slaves, so many foes,” said the 
Roman proverb. It was impossible that a nation trained, 
from its childhood upwards, to inflict torture and death on 
dependents, could escape being brutalized ; and the Romans 
rendered this all the more certain by introducing gladiatorial 
shows, in which slaves were 


** Dutchered to make a Roman holiday." 


The first instance of such an exhibition was in 264, but 
the taste for blood rapidly grew, and, for the next six 
centuries, slaughters of this kind were the surest passport 
to popularity with the mob of Rome, Even a good man 
like Cicero disliked these shows not for their cruelty, but 

and tiresome. 


the Roman petty wars in 


and of slavery would alone have 

Roman morals; but they were also directly attacked. The 
cold and hard morality of the Roman stal 
bound to grow colder and harder, 
all who had any emotional nature j c 
the more, because the Government definitely made religion 
into a political weapon. 

The auspices had been origi 
men believed they could learn t i 
had become, by the time of the Punic wars, ‘a means of 

istrate whom the aristocracy 


disliked; and, in 156, this use О 1 
the Lex Aelia et Fufia,! according to which any of the higher 
magistrates could prevent his colleague from bringing any 


1 This law specially applied to the Comitia Tributa, and seems to have 
placed it mus. Exe religious restrictions, to which the Comitia 
Centuriata had always been subject. 
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measure before the Comitia, 
going to watch for unfay 
Foreign Influences in 


by announcing that he was 
ourable omens (obnuntiatio). 
Rome. — Roman religion then was 
made—so far as the ruling classes could effect it—a piece 
of party machinery, and its place was taken by new worship 
and by Greek philosophy. Oriental cults were introduce 
by the State (205), e.g. the worship of the Great Mother, 
Cybele, from Asia Minor ; and where the State led the way, 
others would follow, even though illegally, eg. in 137 the 
tic rites of the Eastern deity, Sabazios, 
and the Chaldean 


teaching, which was Popular at Rome, 'The doctrine of 
Epicurus, that the go care for mortal affairs, was 


| d too man 
were eager to give to th 


that Kr 


Шш Which had been abolished 


» Which was part of the business 


› One which contained the accepted doctrines 
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which was held only for 
Ititude ; and his own real 
Itogether, and contained 
When this was the result 
we cannot be sur- 
troduction into 


as to the gods and a future life, 
the sake of imposing on the mu 
creed, which ignored the gods a 
only the teachings of philosophy. 
of Greek literature and Greek teachers, 
prised at the protests of Cato against their in! 
Rome. { 
Rise of Roman Satire.— But in one department of intellec- 
tual life Rome was original; as Quintilian says, “ Satira 
quidem tota nostra (Le. Romana) est.” Roman satire! is 
more general than the personal attacks of the “Old Comedy” 
or the Greek epigrammatists, more personal than didactic 
poems, like those of Hesiod: of all forms of poetry it is 
most akin to oratory and to practical life, and so it appealed 
to the Romans. Its great inventor was C. Lucilius (148- 
103), a Campanian by birth, who became a member of the 
Scipionic circle, and of the Senatorial reform party (р. 192); 
he himself had only the “jus Latinum. His satires (О 
which fragments survive) are mainly in hexameter verse; 
they are rough in style, but show wide culture, wit, and good 
sense, Horace continually refers to him and his wide- 


reaching attacks on high and low alike.? 
1) from /anx satura, 


! Various derivations of the word are given, e.g. (1 
» of various subjects ; (2) Mommsen 


because the po “ Е 
derives it рое ҮТ der i the “masque of the full men.” At 
any rate it was probably dramatic jn form at first, and connected with 
Popular festivities. 
3 Cf. Sat. IL. 1. 62 seg. e" 
Est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem 
Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora 
Cederet, introrsum turpis— EX 
Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim. 
Cf. also Sat. I. 4. 6 seg. and I. 10. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


; wor 
THE THIRD PUNIC WAR, AND THE ны 
КОМЕ AFTER THE FALL OF CARTHAG. 


nd Punic War, Rome had been mem 

ing in the fruits of her great victory ; the crowning tase! 

i destruction of Саг ji 

ad continued, and in ae 

j the patriotic party at este the 
Pair, and entered on war wi 


р t 
h they were defeated. This defeal 
€ager once More t 


last were Eoaded to des 
Numidian К 


ad been struck with fear and 


Senator to 5р 
without regard to 


€ was opposed 2 
hat the ED fio 
5 Оше; he argued that, es 
anger from it were Temoved, the Roman people would s 
no enemy to quarrel among themselv à 
Cato, however, had 9n his side the old hatred of his country: 
men against the African ci 


: f 
city, and especially the jealousy О! 
the mercantile party at Rome 
of Carthage, i 


ce 
» Who coveted the commer 
His advice prey; 


ailed, though he died in the 
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rar in which war was declared. It is usual to call the 
estruction of Carthage a great and an unnecessary crime ; 
M certainly nothing could be more treacherous than the 
k E in which the Romans carried out their design. But the 
5 26 of Carthage was а real danger to Rome, according 
M. the ideas of the ancient world; with the death of 
Si iens in r49 disappeared the great obstacle to recon- 
анор between Carthage and the Numidians, and in the 
wd Punic War one of Masinissa’s kinsmen was actually on 
ШЕ side of Carthage. And we may well be suspicious of 
e peaceful intentions of a city, which had 200,000 stand 
of arms within its walls. 
th Roman Treachery towards Carth: 
e ultimate danger to Rome, the 
moment were most unwilling to fight; 
which Rome demanded, they surrendered al 
were prepared to give up their territory ; 
ultimatum was only sent when they believed Carthage was 
at their mercy. They required that Carthage should be 
abandoned, and that its inhabitants should remove to a spot 
ten miles from the sea. 
This demand not only wounde 
` sentiment; it was really a sentence of destruction, for, away 
from the sea, the great commercial city could not exist. 


Hence the announcement was received with a burst of fury 
their exiles of the war 


and despair. The people recalled 

party, and prepared to resist to the last (149). The Roman 
Consuls were so confident of success that they did not at 
once advance on the defenceless town; when they did 
advance, they found the city prepared to receive them, and 
were only saved from disaster by the wisdom and vigour of 
a young military tribune, P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, 


who was to have the honour of concluding the war. Scipio 
the victor of Pydna, but 


was the son of Aemilius Paullus, ] 
he had been adopted by the son of the great Africanus, and 
hence the name of Scipio was associated with the final 
destruction of Carthage, as it had been with its humiliation. 

The consuls of 148 were as unsuccessful as those of 149, 
and it seemed as if the Romans were to find complete 
disaster where they had expected an easy prey. So alarmed 


age.—Still, whatever was 
Carthaginians for the 
they sent the hostages 
1 their arms, and 
but the Roman 


d Carthaginian honour and 
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; Scipio 
were the people that they took a most unusual step ; of 
Was CE Hor the aedileship, but the Comitia еи 
electing him consul, though he was under the P n AS 
and had never been praetor. Africa was ш te UTR 
his province without the formality of drawing lo! СЕА 
justified the confidence of his countrymen; he is press 
discipline in the Roman army, and at once began ) In 
on Carthage by occupying the suburb of Magalia (147). 
Order to make 


o ha- 
his blockade complete, he closed the Cart 
ginian outer harbour with a 


had deemed i 
next year, in spite of terrib! 
the final assault was deliv 
days, and the h 
in the capture of Jerusale; 
citadel, surren 
hands; it is s 
More than te 
Siege. 
Carthage was 


m by Titus. At last the bea 
50,000 captives fell into rt 
population of the city had PUB 
eat at the commencement o! 


th fire, the plough was passen 
curse was invoked on any W al 
it The territory of Carthage nes 
Africa, for, now that her ny 

and no wish to encourage d 
Uumidian princes ; these Were to find, like the Rhodians ane 
ratitude is but a weak force 
The Fall o 


f C e is nni ew Period.— 
ith the fall of св omen pag of pe on a new 
period; Rome ; ing for supremacy in ш 
d it. It may seem at pnt 
been won at ш» "y 
» Perhaps, no lo formidable, а 
Tate was thought ry the Reins c б Мс а and 

УПа May never have been really dangerous to Rome, bu! 
Rome had feared them 


Now Carthage ann 
› the power of Syria was a on 
Greek states Were henceforth dependent 
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the governor of the new province of Macedonia, though some 
of them retained a nominal freedom. 

The Extension of Roman Provincial Dominion. Macedonia. 
Africa. —Rome's changed position had showed itself in ex- 
tensions of her dominion. The new provinces which were 
formed at this time, Africa and Macedonia, were not like 
Sicily and Sardinia, naturally parts of Italy, nor, like the 
Spains, seized for defensive purposes; they were frank 
recognitions of the fact that Roman conquests meant 
henceforth extension of direct Roman empire, and that 
this empire was to be administered for the benefit of tbe 
ruling population at home ; already in 167, after Pydna, 
the spoils of Macedonian royalty had allowed the abolition 
of the tributum —the one direct tax paid by Roman 
Citizens. 

Asia.—This principle of provincial extension is further 
shown in the acquisition of the province of Asia in 1333 
though this was formed thirteen years later than Africa 
and Macedonia, and came (nominally at least) by bequest 


and not by conquest, its acquisition was equally the result 
i East which succeeded 


of the half century of war in the 
Zama ; and as the richest of all the “estates of the Roman 
people” (praedia populi Romani), Asia is the most striking 
example of the character of Roman provincial government. 
‚Мез, Problems of Roman Government.—The changed con- 
dition of things, then, had brought a number of entirely 
new problems to the front: some of these were recognized 
d for solution. 


by statesmen at once, others soon presse tion 
The history of the last hundred years of the Republic is 


the history of the vain attempts to solve these, or rather 
of the revolution which grew inevitably out of the attempt 


to solve them. ; 
I. Abroad. (1) Misgovernment in the Provinces.— These 
problems divide themselves naturally into two classes, those 
of foreign policy, and those of home government, Of the 
former, the one which was especially pressing for solution 
was the question how to prevent misgovernment in the 
provinces : a case like that of Sulpicius Galba (p. 167), who 
n in Further Spain, 


Was accused of treachery and oppressio: 
and acquitted in spite of the clearest evidence and of all the 
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her 
efforts of the old Cato, showed clearly that some furt 
means were ne 


SOM, ro- 
cessary to secure justice for the p 
vincials. 
Hitherto cases of 


Very important in th 
Was soon imitated fo; 
but it had little effe 


Concerned, € senators who 


: to 
composed it from year 
Year were always read 


m ir own 
y to acquit embers of their о 
226). 


ious 
; is higher than that of any previou 
Imperial power, They at 
subjects, 


es away, and at the head of i 
might h for years a 
from their homes ight have been for y, 


the statesmen Of the 
submissive to the Central роуе 
at all T, foreign an € questions meet. 

Tt has already been Stated (cf, рр the dangers 
Pain had made it ресе 
ription; the qualification , e 
een reduced, before the tim 


Service in S 
m of consc 
lons had b, 
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of Polybius, from 11,000 to 4,000 asses, and for the fleet 
aoe of even lower census and freedmen were employed. 
Cia Roman Government also found that the supply of free 
А ae from whom the army was enrolled, was beginning 
© diminish. From the year 159 to 131 the number in the 
quinquennial census returns grew steadily less. 

E IL At Home. (1) Decay of Population, The causes of this 
decay of population will be stated in the next chapter; but 
it must be remarked that unlike modern states, where over- 
population is continually being complained of, the old world 
tended to grow weak from diminishing population; e.g. 


Greece had steadily decreased in strength since the fourth 
century, and many of its regions were now almost deserted. 
diminished the fighting 


This decay of free men at once 
strength of a country, and revealed only too clearly economic 


and moral unsoundness. 
ass.—And it was not only that 


(2) Decay of Yeoman Cl 

population was diminishing; its distribution was being 
Changed in the most disastrous way. Before the Hannibalic 
war, the bulk of the Roman citizens had been yeoman 
farmers, living on and cultivating their own small farms; 
in Rome, as everywhere, the real fighting strength of the 
armies was found among those who lived a healthy and 
natural life in the country. Now every generation saw fewer 
Citizens in the country, while the mob of the city continually 

blesome to the government 


increased—a mob which was trou 
e armies abroad. 


Italy were becoming discontente: | 
er union with Rome. Keen 


Sighted statesmen saw that some means must be found of 
faction of the allies’ wishes, as yet unex- 
of the Roman 


people. 

These difficulties were enough, and more than enough, 
for the ablest statesmen. Increasing misgovernment abroad, 
and increasing responsibilities of empire, were coupled with 
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ic 
d econom 
diminishing Population at home, and unsoun 

conditions which 


ntty. 
ch sapped the very strength of the cou 
In addition, 


tisfied. 
the discontent of Italy had to be sa 
Well might a far-sighted statesma: 


42, change the usu 


State into a Prayer for its preservation. 
(4) The uncertainty as to th 


A in 
f he Lacedaemonians, in 
ased to be a Der mper. 
free Greece existed, while the importance e too, displays 
Athens is confined to two centuries ; Venice, rinciple was 
the same Stability, At ome, however, this кор of the 
hot to be exemplified; the Constitutional po hich it had 
Senate were Dot equal to the actual authority wi Hence the 
i during the Period of the great "m ttle-ground 
difficulties of the R were made the batt in their 
Contending for the headship ; nd per- 
n became impossible, e the 
à necessity; the Republic perished, 
Empire was ishe 
1 The Venetian oligarchy was One of 
the world has ev 


t 
orrup! 
the closest and the most c 
er seen ; but for Centuries it 

“Неа the go 


т 
And was the bulwark of ¢ е West.” 

The subjects of Venice in Italy, 

Mediterranean ж 


n 
; Easter 
in the Adriatic and in Ше ling to 
ere, on the w] ole, Contented, and were u 

change her Tule for any other state, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF ROME AND THE 
TRIBUNATE OF TIBERIUS GRACCHUS (133) 


сев of Decay of Roman Agriculture.—It has been already 
and i at the population of the Roman State was decreasing, 
SE i distribution changing in a disastrous way. The causes 
this must now be described. 
E The Hannibalic War.— There is no doubt that the long 
сла n of the Hannibalic War had been very trying for Roman 
a Ше. For more than ten years Hannibal was master 
the country districts of Italy; as Horace writes : 
** Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas 
Ceu flamma per tædas vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas," 
„Military reasons had compelled the farmers to take refuge 
ушаш the walls of the towns; and the free population of 
taly had perished by hundreds of thousands; but had 
there been no further evil, population would have recovered 
of itself, as it did in France after the still more terrible strain 
of the Napoleonic wars. 
f In Italy, however, the period of comparative peace which 
ollowed Zama had perpetuated the evils which war had 
begun. Roman agriculture was suffering from two great 
drawbacks—the competition of slave labour at home, and 
the competition of the provinces which had been the prize 
of war. ‘These must be dealt with separately. 
The Roman capitalists 


(2) Competition of Slave Labour.— П 
were shrewd business теп, and they recognized that slave 


cultivation was cheaper than the employment of free men. 
Slaves were plentiful as the result of the great wars, and 
their labour was not liable to the interruption of military 
Service, for which freemen were required every year. 
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EET Roman 
Hence, as has been said (р. 173), even so patriotic a NI 
6 - employment of slaves; The 
pitalism was not Satisfied with his зо са 
plantation from Carthage, ш while 
firmly established in many regions, especially in нин, Te 
i Y Pastoral husbandry, carried on by S troops 
slave-herdsmen, Prevailed. As „early as 196 Коп ЕЕ 
had to take the field in Etruria against a ban he fields in 
ese Were purchased wholesale, and worked in t| ЕПИ] 
Oman masters had попе of пе m States 
feelings which have often (as in many of the Sout a and, at 
avery comparatively endurab e dou 
economically unprofitable. , Cato ЖОЕ 
With the brutal frankness of 4 Legree, that it was c Pi eep 
than to endeavour кок the 
M Care and kind treatment. aereo, 
sergastula " — the pave attacks неге these un 
chattels were herded together, often in 
established feature in Roman agriculture, 
.QG Competition of the i 


nd, to exhaust the land of ete 
n are the partial cause of the desolation o they 
Ampagna and the Maremma ; but, for the moment, m 
€ large owners to undersell the yeoman fare 
But even slave labour had ceased to be profitable w taly, 
applied to Corn growing. Sicily was the granary of I a 
and, the Roman Government (is) 

d to be paid as tribute 

it. 


Corn was 


ti d. and 
ar ificially depresse و‎ 

rmi i ng Supe 

farming ; in {ас the 


"Seded in Italy by p 
€ Process was going on w 

B'and under the Tudors. e 

se Occupation ” of е Ager паат 

ulties were aggravated by the fact that t at 

aS almost entirely in the hands he 

large owners, The limitati S On its “occupation ?' by Hee 

Y the Licinian law, were neglected from i 
first, and they had come quite a dead letter; for, during 
€ period of the con о 


quest taly, fresh acquisitions 
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territory had provided continually new land for distribution, 
and the citizens had been too busy and too prosperous to 


trouble about merely economic questions. Now that all 
Italy was reduced, no more colonies were sent out to secure 
and the old 


fresh regions (the last was to Luna in 177), 
difficulties of the fifth and fourth centuries, B.C., between the 
land-owning and the landless citizens, revived. Men began 


to ask whether it was for the interest of the State that the 
public domains should be farmed by a few, while the number 
inually increasing; they 


of citizens who had no land was conti 
felt with Goldsmith— 


“TIIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The condition of the mass of Roman people was described 
by Tiberius Gracchus in a speech which told how “ the wild 
le and his lair, but those who 


beasts in Italy had each his ho 
had fought and died for Italy had a share in air and light, 
but in nothing else, and wandered about with their wives and 
children, without home or settlement.” 

Causes which still favoured Roman Agriculture. —We must 
not exaggerate, however, the evils of the Roman world. It 


was true the number of yeoman farmers was decreasing, but, 
ricts of Italy were 


at this time, and for long after, many dist 
occupied by small proprietors, e.g. the valley of the Po and 
the secluded mountain-valleys of the Marsians. 

Etruria, the evil state of which had inspired Gracchus’ 
eloquence, was the exception rather than the rule. It was 
true that it was impossible for a yeoman farmer to grow any- 
thing which he could sell at a profit, but the vast majority 
of them did not need to sell anything at all. They lived on 
the produce of their own farms, and, having no rates or taxes 
to pay, they were in no need of money, and independent of 


markets, d 
, In this respect the parallel of modern agricultural depres- 
sion breaks down. 

C. Laelius, —But though 


Land Policy of the Reform Party. 
t so bad as eloquent demagogues 


the state of Italy was no c 5 
asserted, and ES modern historians have described it, the 
fact remained that it was bad, and was growing worse, And 
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i i se the 
the aims, at once of statesmen who wished to increa: 
Strength of the State, and of the 


j if this could bes 

d parcelled out in smal , 

E ا‎ be LD, ААБ 

2 a healthy stimulus. Henc pus 
the friend of Scipio, had prop 


culties that it may well be doubts 
ve been possible to carry it out; much eher 

in private possession for upwa Ce 
two hundred years; it had come to be looked on as 
Private property, and it had | 


d 
d in many cases been bought an 
Sold as if it Were actually such 


ed 
surprising that Laelius dropped his Proposal, and so earn 
Or himself the title of « Sapiens,” e felt 
He and Most other Roman reformers seem to tan was 
that violent change, whether economic or constitutional, 


evils by the prosecuti it is hard 
Very likely they were selfish in their Prudence, but it is tion 
m in view of the terrible results of the revolu 
which they feared, but which 


another was to set in motion. 5 
Tiberius Gracchus, — That Other was Tiberius сеш 
With whom the Series of Senuine popular leaders begi 
again ; he took up th 


2 inius, 
t € policy and the methods of Flamini Я 
although his Motives an is upbringing were very different 

iberius Gracchus and hi i 


х nt ballot laws 
Law (139) Introduci g it for elections, the 
applied it to certai forms of trial, and th 
introduced it for legislation, 
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like Pericles and Alcibiades they left their own order and 
identified themselves with the popular cause, but the parallel 
is clearer with Gaius Gracchus than it is with his brother. 
"They were the sons of one of the most distinguished Romans 
of the second century, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, whose 
justice had won the hearts of the Spaniards ; after his early 
death, they were trained by their mother Cornelia, the 
daughter of the great Africanus; Tiberius was married to 
the daughter of Appius Claudius; hence both by birth and 
by marriage he was connected with the noblest families in 
Rome, Family traditions were as strong with the Romans 
as with the great Whig families in England in the last two 
centuries, and it is well to notice that the Scipios and the 
Claudii had often taken a line in politics independent of the 


traditions of their order. 
'The education which Gracchus had received tended to 
strengthen his reforming tendency: he was taught by a Greek 
philosopher, Blossius of Cumae, all the political science of 
. his time; hence his views had an ideal colouring alien to 
the practical traditions of the majority of the Romans. 


His Revolutionary Spirit. —He approached the constitutional 
t very different from that 


difficulties of his time in a spiri 
of Laelius. He believed he was born to save the Roman 
nation; this ideal he set himself to carry out, and in 
attaining it, any means seemed justifiable. The very un- 
selfishness of his aims made him the more unscrupulous 
as to his methods; and he had no practical experience to 
show him that revolutionary measures were bound to have 
results far more wide-reaching than he dreamed or intended. 
Elected as Tribune for 133.— When he was elected tribune 
at the end of 134, he was only entering on political life in 
the way usual at Rome; but he at once showed that his 
tribunate would be unusual, by promulgating, on his own 
responsibility, a bill reviving the Licinian Laws. It enacted— 
His Agrarian Law.—I. That every occupier should have 
as his absolute property as much of the Ager Publicus as he 
was permitted to hold by the Licinian Laws, 26. 500 jugera. 
Gracchus proposed, as a further concession, that he might 
have 250 more for each of his grown up sons up to тооо in all. 
2. That all Ager Publicus “possessed” beyond these 
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ld be alloted to 
imi ld revert to the State, and shou ele 
oe eye by a Board of three Commission 

i inted by the people. А К b, 
LAE by te to consist of 30 jugera eac 


i ent of 
and were to be inalienable, but subject to the paym 
à small rent to the State, 


1 i ensation 
4. The dispossessed occupiers were to receive comp: 


> ived. 
for improvements in the land of which they were черү only 
In theory this law revived laws already cm uh dien 
new point was that it Provided machinery for ШУ ААС 
Out ; it even relaxed the legal rights of the State y 4 by its 
: the land not resumed, an а 

promise of compensation. But in Practice it me: 

and men saw this, bill was 
and the Senate.—The b thé 

bitterly Opposed by all the capitalist class, and also by tl 


. : to 
15 very uncertain ; he did not try 
obtain it till it was too |, 


is 

‘ate ; hence, at the very outset of hi 

› against him the 
Tí 


f 
131; one of the consuls 0 
Sympathetic, 

Oposals were not UY. 
In a more severe form, withdrawi in 
€ clauses that Branted compensation ; it seemed Сеге 

d be carried if Put to the vote, and so the Sen 

1 A coun Voter, on removi t 

old tribe; bu? at thi оодо. 


IS period at any rate th 
Was composed of genuine yeoman-farmers 


$ in his 
still continued to vote in | 2 
€ majority in the rius rustic 
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had resource to the usual weapon, and induced one of his 
colleagues, Octavius, to veto it. 

Tribunician Veto on Gracchus! Proposals. — This brought 
everything to a standstill. Gracchus at first retaliated by 
vetoing, in his turn, all the business of the State; he then 
sought the mediation of the Senate. Failing to obtain this, 
he proceeded to a measure which was the mistake of his 
life, and which made a resort to force almost inevitable. 
He appealed to the people to depose his colleague Octavius; 
and as Octavius persisted in his veto, he was forcibly re- 


moved from the tribunate. 

Gracchus Deposes the Opposing Tribune.— Gracchus justi- 
fied his action by the plea that the tribune represented the 
people, and that it was monstrous for the people's own 


Officer to thwart its will; but to depose an official was a 
Roman State, 


breach of the fundamental principle of the 

that a man, during his year of office, could not be called to 
account or compelled to resign against his will. Gracchus, 
too, was attacking the basis of his own power by violating 
the sanctity of a tribune. 

Gracchus carries his Agrarian Law; and attacks the authority 
of the Senate. — But for the moment the step succeeded. 
With Octavius out of the way, the proposals of Gracchus 
Were at once passed, and he himself, his father-in-law, and 
his brother were appointed commissioners, with full powers 


to decide what was Ager Publicus, and to divide it among 
ished to change the 


the people. He had at first only wi ‹ 
economic conditions of the State, but he now felt himself 
committed to a policy of opposition to the Senate, and 
proceeded to attack their control of foreign affairs by pro- 
posing a bill before the people dealing with the treasures 
of Attalus, the late King of Pergamum» which, along with 
he had just bequeathed to Rome. 
the recipients of the 
new allotments, to k their land. | 
Gracchus illegally see But Gracchus year 
of office was now drawing to а close. He knew that as 
soon as he was a private without the safeguard of 
ted for his unconstitutional action 


ce he seems to have promised 
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E. s work 
further democratic measures, anticipating in part the 


-election, 
Of his brother. To carry these. he sought ге-е] al 
though this was forbidden by law, except aíter an interv 


: i iod. 
of ten years, and perhaps was altogether illegal at this per! 
He is Murdered by the Senato 


rs.— The Senatorial ре 
Proceeded to. spread the rumour that d the 
aiming at a tyranny, in order to discredit himi proved 
people. It was the old „Weapon which we by this 
fatally effective against Maelius and Manlius, bu 
time it seemed 


b1 
to have lost its force. He would probably 
ave been Ie-elected had t i 


: tus, 
Senators, headed by Scipio Nasica, who was Princeps епо ai 
anc’, perhaps, Pontifex Maximus. It was an act as Шер 
it was brutal, h 


5 
€ consul had refused to take any pes 
against Gracchus, onstitutional his con def, 

i His death RAS re State 
he noblest and wealthiest men in the of 
from private hatred and fear, With it begins a centu 
loody violence i istory, which culminates in hey 
nobles drew the sword, and t 

were to “ perish with the Sword,” 7 for 
Tiberius Gracchus! career is a sad one, His ideal his 
ome may not have be He, like so many of the 
i to remove the evils which were 

results of a bad System, 


1 at least unselfish, and, perhaps ee 

ht have Succeeded in carrying it out in р "his 

man agriculture, Unluckily e 

his lack o Constitutional foresight тше 

hurried through a remedy which did a lit d 

good for two or three Cars, and in doing so he began 
révolution Which, in ¢ 


eluged Rome with blood, and 
ble. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND SCIPIO AEMILIANUS 


.Results of the Tribunate of Gracchus. — The death of 
Tiberius Gracchus was followed by the prosecution of his 
supporters. The Senate set up a court of inquiry (quaestio), 


with the consul Popillius at its head, which executed and 
but it was unable to 


banished many of the popular party ; 
abield Scipio Nasica from the indignation of the people, and 
e was compelled to go into exile. The Agrarian Commission, 


too, continued to work, and ‘Tiberius Gracchus’ place in it 
was taken by Crassus. It is impossible to say what perma- 
nent results it produced, but inscriptions are still found in 
various parts of Italy, which testify to its activity, and the 
number of small farms which it created was probably 


considerable. 

The Italian Allies begin to show Discontent.— Gracchus, in 
seeking to remedy one evil, had brought another to the front. 
Some of the Ager Publicus was held by the Italian allies, 
and they were with good reason alarmed and angry to see 
themselves dispossessed of their rights for the benefit of the 
Roman populace. Hence their already existing discontent 
began to show itself, and it found a champion in Scipio 
Aemilianus, who returned from his victory over Numantia 


soon after his brother-in-law's murder. 


Scipio Aemilianus opposes the Democrati 
sympathized with his ideal of economic reform, but he 


disapproved of his unconstitutional measures, and when he 
found that the action of the Land Commissio was throwing 
Italy into confusion, and embittering the relations of Rome 


1 The census increases from 318,823 in 131 B.C. to 394,726 in 125 
(Liv., Æ., 59, 60; but the figures may be corrupt). The proletarst 
would be more eager to be enrolled if there was a chance of land. 


Mommsen, however, thinks only landowners were counted. 


cratic Party.—He had 
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ith- 
and her allies, he Stepped in and induced the people to wi 


idi t was 
raw from the commissioners the power of deciding wha 
Ager Publicus and what was not, 


consuls. Hence t 


her 
with success to prevent поса 
On, which was aimed at y 


t 
Papirius Carbo, who had succeeded to 
the place of ppius 


re ion of 
posed as tribune, in 131, a law permitting the reclectio 
tribunes, By this 


n 
te. This measure was throw 
of Scipio. as 
lies—But this Statesman е 
changes proposed by others 


> һе 
$ Whose views of Politics extended beyond t 
narrow limits of Roman citi hi 


e 

١ T Dest soldiers; he knew that a ae 

foc Portion of the populati Rome itself was worthless 

at many of them were slave-born, Ww 
1, 16 Was not afraid to tell a 

2 that « Italy w. 


n 
ut a Abaya Depe 
: real sympathy wi mands 
allies ; what these were Pathy with the de 


ail 
Avie Te must be described in more a 
r apter. Scipio erhaps hoped to carry 
partial measure for €xtendin the E fraiche to them 
Seems to haye been to тав ers 
ndancy by the Support of the country YS 
» and to counterbalance the uei 
his 
sn bes ү ified form after 
atement to thi. elis mcd bj the 
See; to 


no 
has C ect is confirmed by the fact that p 


2 :ction О! 
*n urged against the re-elcc! 
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nchisement of the Italian farmers. 


In such a policy lay the only chance for the Roman 


Senate. The Italians, if they had been made citizens 
would have been content with the mere title, and would 
he Roman nobles. 


have left the actual direction of power to t 
But this course, though the only safe one, was too bold for a 


selfish oligarchy. 

Scipio's Political Isolation and Death.—Scipio in his own 
day met with little support outside his own circle of friends, 
and no senatorial leader continued his policy after him. 
In the midst of his political activity he suddenly died, 
and though the circumstances of his death pointed to 
murder, there was no judicial inquiry. 

hich Scipio had 


The Senate was thankful for the respite w! f 
he three years of quiet 


gained them, and did nothing for t e 
Which followed his death. It was left for the democratic 
party to take up the cause of the Italians, and to endeavour 
to recall the Roman people to those wise principles of 
government which had made Rome great, although they 


had been forgotten for fifty years. i 
The Democratic Leaders Propose the Grant of the Franc 
to the Allies.—Rome, as has been said (of. рр. 49% 82), had 
жоп the dominion of Italy because she understood how to 
respect the feelings of her subjects, and because she was 
always ready to extend the bounds of her citizenship when 
er allies were ready to receive it. Her policy, unlike that 
of all the Greek states, had been one of extension and com- 
prehension. But her success in the Second Punic War, and 
er rapid conquests in the Eas had changed the whole 
Condition of affairs. She no longer felt that she needed her 
allies, and her citizens were jealous of any P oes ee 
Outsiders to share the advantages of Roman citizenship ; 
while, on the other hand, the allies were now ее he 
More closely connected with a city that was becoming kot 
Mistress of the world. We have seen Mt ше ЖАП s 
187 and 177 (cf. р. 139), removing from Rome the таш 
who had settled there, the clear signs of the Bore » hus 
tion of feeling; butit was the proposal of Tiberius Grae 


Which now made the allies give OPE? expression to their 
grievances. 


at Rome by the enfra: 
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The Grievances of the Allies, 
the following heads :— 


d inter- 

Ai Home—(t) The Italian cities complet и 

ference on the Part of the Roman Government Connie 

tion and by judicial action; eg. the Senatus КЕККЕ cal 
de Bacchanalibus was passed at Rome, but аррііе 

Italy. (Cf p. 177. б v 

(2) w Шс du Italian cities often had the Jus о“ is 
only with Rome, and not with each other, was a 


е ver, “all 

Prosperity. | Moreover, [ the 
toads” literally “led to Rome,” to the great profit o 
trade of the Capital, 


—These may be divided under 


hs 
Th was scourged because the E E A 
were not cleared sufficiently fast to satisfy the wife rney 
Roman consul, who wished to use them on her jou 
through the town, 


\ e 
qually distributed. Nominally, T 
les furnished €qual contingents ; arl. re 
Italians were compelled to raise far more than their s Ww 
especially for wars, like those 
ain, 


(2) The Ttalians felt keenly the disgrace that they could 
never rise to a hi 


; n 
1 fcr post than the command of their oW 
contingents, Ital; 


} of 
ian veterans Continually saw Romans 
no military experi 


free men in the old world. 
1) They paid no tribute, 


n the ranks with the Romans. ries 
ion x. Pretty sure proof that the ОБО 
Кошап Oppression in Italy are exaggerated ;1 it was 

1 The Outrage at Teanum, referred to above, comes to us in a н 
ment of а speech of С, Gracchus. The experience of our own tain 
might well Convince historians that political Speeches are uncer 
Materials for history, 
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dangerous to oppress continuously communities with arms 


in their hands. 


The Folly of the Senate in Refusing all Redress of these 


Grievances. — Hence Italian discontent smouldered long 
before it broke into a flame, and the slightest concession 
on the part of the government might have made them loyal 
and attached once more. The democratic leaders saw this, 
especially as their own interests made them anxious to secure 
the support of the allies; they wished to get rid of any 
opposition to their agrarian measures. But the mass of 
the Roman populace was always hostile to an extension 
of the franchise; and the Senate, with much less excuse, 
was equally short-sighted. In 126, it induced the tribune, 
Junius Pennus, to bring in an “alien act,” removing all 
Italians from Rome; and when, in 125, the consul Fulvius 
Flaccus proposed a law extending the franchise, he was at 


once.sent to Gaul on foreign service. Р 

The result was an outbreak; Fregellae rose in revolt; but 
the attempt was premature, and the city was taken and raz 
to the ground by the praetor Opimius It was thought, 
with some reason, that the democratic leaders in Rome were 
privy to the revolt, and this charge was actually brought 
against Caius Gracchus. This great leader played a promi- 
nent part in the question of Italian privileges, аз 17 every 
other question of Roman politics. 

Tiberius Gracchus and the Allies. — Tiberius Gracchus had 
taken no direct part in raising the franchise: question, but 
t it inevitably to the front. When a revolu- 
e balance of political privileges, it 
was certain that the allies, who had been excluded from all 

i itate for their share. They felt 


privileges, would begin to ар! 

that unless their condition №: it would grow 
worse ; so long as were liable to be 
sacrificed to the Roman proletariate, wi 

was worth conciliating (4: Р. 197} It must, however, be 
always remembered that the question of the extension of the 
franchise to the all art of Rome's develop- 
ment ; their deman 
in that process of expa 
struggle of the Orders, an! с 
in the Romanization of the provinces. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


22) 
THE TRIBUNATES OF CAIUS GRACCHUS (123 AND ! 


ime of 
The Aims of С, Gracchus. С, Gracchus, at the time 
the death of his brot 


her, was a member of the Land 
ecl £ Tiberius, 
Commission ; but he was nine years younger than, life for 
and seems to have taken very little part in public Н r 
Some years; his actions as tribune later show that he was 
his brothers death, but he 7 
On his return from SU 
d of r24, he stood for 3 
was elected, in spite of tremendous OPE 
the Senate guessed that is 
murderers, and to ше 
they belonged. EN to 
Tiberius; he wishe de 
Ole constitution of the State, and from. ct 
Very first his measures Were aimed at substituting ае 
government by th le by the Senate; as t E 
People could only goves, by deputy, his policy really wa 
to exalt himself € representative of the people. ined 
Was asserted ip his own day, and has been maintained 
by ommsen, that he aimed at monarchica] power pe 
most unlikely ; but he certainly seems t d 
SC to play the Part which Pericles had play SÉ 
at Athens, „to humble the Senate, as the great Gree 
emagoge had humbled the ©opagus, and to direct the 
Popular wil] by his eloquence, б 


Н vi 
, .. mTacchus' Policy. He saw clearly, ho 
ever, that Something else than mere eloquence was ne 
d Oman people, and so thé 
*Cure, by material gains, 
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PEO of those whom he needed to establish his power. 
his power once gained was to be used for the noblest 
Ones Jur the relief of distress in Italy, and for extension 
of Roman privileges, not only to the allies, but to the 
осы We can hardly arrange his measures chrono- 
ogically, or even decide which were passed in his first, and 
which in his second tribunate; to this he was elected, 
without opposition, at the end of 123. It is, however, fairly 
certain that the measure giving cheap corn to the citizens 
was one of his earliest, and that the extension of the 
franchise to the allies was the crowning point of his policy, 
introduced by him.in his second tribunate, when he believed 
himself to be well established, and intended once for all 
to secure his power by swamping the old comitia with a 
crowd of new Italian voters, devoted to the statesman to 
whom they owed their privileges. 

The Measures of C. Gracchus.—His measures may be 
arranged under the following heads: 
M Measures of revenge for his brother. 
2) Measures designed to secure himself a party in the 
State, and to break the power of the Senate. 

{3} Measures for the relief of distress. 

4) Measures for the benefit of Italians and provincials. 

1. Measures of Revenge.—He seems to have begun his 
career with measures directed against his brother’s opponents. 

(т) He procured the exile of Popillius, the consul who 
had proceeded against his brother's followers, and who had 
executed many of them ; this he did by a law banishing all 
who bad condemned Roman citizens without consulting 
the people (injussu popuii); this law was only a reassertion, 
with additional penalties, of the ancient claim of Roman 
democrats that only the people could decide cases which 
affected the life or rights (caput) of a citizen. 

(2) He also proposed a law that all who had been de- 
prived of any office by the people should in future be 


ineligible for any other office: this was obviously aimed 
ent, Octavius. At the request 


against his brothers oppon' 
of his mother, he did not press his proposal; but merely 
ing to all future opponents 


to bring it forward was а warn | 
that the people could not be resisted without danger. 
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two 
IL Measures directed against the Senate.— These 
| 


reds ^ power 
avs struck not only at individuals, but also at the р 
of the Senate.. 


(1) This obj 
le Provinciis, which 


their 
for the incoming consuls Were to be fixed Zefoze 
election took 


aking 
election. In this way the Senate was prevented from makin 
Provincial arrangements to sy 


the habit-of granting the best 
when elected, 


. ууа 
2) Still more important was the law which took oy 
from the members of the Senate the tight of Eesi ps 
guaestiones, or special judicial tribunals ; of these t е т 
i es (72.5 08еп Said, that for cases of tablished 
in the Provinces (de e elundis). Gracchus also esta : 
a new Permanent tribu 
murder cases, : cases 
in Greece, Was à source of direct Political influence ; ling. 
Were decided not 9n their merits, but from party fee of 
ence this law too away from the Senate the роте 
n members When accused of der 
О а Dew order in the State, the Equi te, 
these were the Wealthiest class Of citizens outside the ert 
The Supported that body in its struggle with ТЫШ 
; 2 rother now Made of them, as he hoped, 
18 anti-senatorial Policy, hole 
Au) he w 
‘ation of the депа sin view, he rearranged t 


f а. He introduced 2 
li at established in Sicily ; and веза 
evenues Of Asia Were farmed entirely by Ror of 
ho paid do ump sum for the right g 
хез, and then made their profit by extortin 
€ greatest Possible amount from the provincials, an 
is wet Said, won over the Ron ht 
15 enacted that any citizen E 
К У of the tate, at about half the cost p ЖО 
Sufficient Corn for hi Own livelihood. The heavy loss he 
the treasury was Met by the increased Tevenue from his 
Gracchus in this way tried to secure 
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power by attaching to himself the capitalists and the mob 


of Rome. 
„ПІ. Measures for the Relief of Economic Distress.—He used 
his power for the relief of economic distress. 
(а) He revived his brother’s old agrarian law. 
(д) He endeavoured to give assistance to the poor farmers 
of Italy by an elaborate system of roads throughout the 


country, 

(д He proposed new colonies both in Italy and in the 
province of Africa, where a Roman town, Junonia, was to 
be planted on the site of Carthage. 

IV. Measures for the Benefit of Italians. —This last proposal 
belongs also to that side of Gracchus' policy which we must 
especially admire. It was an entirely new thing in Roman 
history that an organized community of Roman citizens should 
exist outside Italy. And, in this colony, Italians, who were 
not already citizens, were to share equally with the existing 


citizens. 
ed was carried out fully in 
Gracchus’ last and greatest proposal, viz. that the franchise 
i munities, and that the rest 


of Italy should receive Latin rights. Ы 
Decay of Gracchus' Popularity.— This last proposal alienated 

e Roman citizens were not at 

es with others, however de- 


1 Fannius (a partisan of Gracchus, who 
h his influence 


ut, there was 
the Forum. 
n to wane, This was all 
fluence of his eloquence 
e at his new colony in 


(commendatio), but who deserte 
already far too great a crow 
Hence Gracchus’ popularity bega 
the more the case when the in 
was removed through his absenc 
Africa. і 

The Senate saw its opportunity, and induced one of his 
colleagues, Livius Drusus, to come forward with popular 
proposals and undermine the influence of Gracchus. Drusus 
promised twelve colonies in Italy to Roman citizens ; the 
promise could not possibly be fulfilled, and was not intended 
to be fulfilled, but the Roman mob was caught by it and 
deserted its old leader. Hence, when Drusus vetoed 
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Gracchus! franchise law, 
Pelled to give way. 
Gracchus' failure to s 
chance now, not onl 
Saving his life, lay 


the popular champion was com- 


Р is onl 
ecure re-election. His purser ae d 
y of keeping his power, but election 
in securing once more his аи 
as tribune, In this he failed, while Ош his s 
opponent in the Senate, was elected consul. m 

Encouraged by this, the party opposed to сараа а 
assumed the offensive against him, His colony o Gracchus 
Was attacked, and, in the confusion which followed, 


Ы us 
and his friend and late colleague in the tribunate, Flacc 
(the consul of I25, 


he 
See p. 2o1), withdrew for safe i 
Aventine, Gracchus was very unwilling to defend bi a his 
Or to resort to force, but the Senate was resolved itution 
death, d by the consul, they voted that the constit m 
d passed the Senatus consultum Ulli the 
Elving the consuls dictatorial power, and so late ка 
al to the People. They then attacke ible 
Opponents; little resistance was offered, but a КЕП, 
democratic party; 3,000 
© chiefs, Flaccus and Gracchus. form- 
of С. Gracchus. "The second great re un 
1 met the fate of the first, but his wor nts 
Part survived hi is judicial and provincial arrangeme ize 
Tent on, and the Roman State still continued to pauperi 
Its citizens by selling corn below cost price, ieve 
‚ Gracchus’ work ended in failure, He had tried to тее 
Stress in Italy, and the only Permanent result was a measur 
Which attracted more and more of the country population 
to Rome. tried to extend the privileges of the 
Provinces, and he had set Up a court of capitalist judges 
while hee E and more Selfish than the old senatorial ude 
е ha а system of taxation which made Jom 
Wer, and which rendered the "pu 
Ppression and unfairness. 


" in 
ANA Place of the old d; ip (cf, Camillus ! 
367, p. 31); ва Senate declared CEA A danger, 39 
the legality of tht deg PPa 


tet 
Y е people, however, never admi! 
Р. 252.) decree, (Gf. the indent of Cicero in 5% 
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he had succeeded in dividing the upper classes of Rome; 
henceforth, for fifty years, the capitalists and the Senate were 
in deadly strife, and he had given a blow to the power of the 
Senate from which it never recovered. And though his 
ideals of extension of privilege to Italy and to the provinces 
were not carried out, to him belongs the great honour of 
being the first Roman whose policy extended beyond Italy, 
and who dreamed of the time when the world was to enjoy 
Roman privileges, as well as to submit to Roman rule. With 
him first appears the idea that the whole “orbis terrarum " 


was to be the “urbs Romana." ! 

C. Gracchus as an Orator.— The two Gracchi were innova- 
tors in style as they were in politics; Cicero tells us that 
they spoke “much more easily and freely” than their pre- 
decessors. This was especially true of C. Gracchus, who 
was the first of Roman orators to employ violent action 
when speaking; in this respect he was compared to the 
Athenian Cleon. But Cicero praises in the highest terms 
his style, as “grandis verbis, sapiens sententiis, genere toto 
gravis.” Unfortunately but few fragments of his speeches 
have come down to us. (Cf. p. 200.) 


e's greatness, Is well expressed by 


1 This idea, the real secret of Rom 
Rutilius in the oft-quoted lines : 
** Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam, 
Profuit injustis, te dominante, сарі; . 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 


CHAPTER Ххх. 


-90) 
THE RESTORED RULE OF THE SENA TE (122-90) 
imius 
Reactionary Policy of the Бнр. he coul Ой, 5 
dedicated а temple to [Oros and sp ЕР such SHEE 
od ; 5 
seemed to have been quenched he obj йы Micha RE 


inus 
ithfully copied by his successors, Saturnin 
and Livius Drusus the 
aims. But for th 


vhich had 
rbidding the sale of the Omen W pi. 
been made Ь € Agrarian Commissioners, idding any 
repealed, and h 118 a second law was passed forbidding 
further distributions of th 


€ Ager Publicus, and abolishing 
the empronian Commission, 


i = 
-j this law survives in the famous Naples peer 
tion, C. T, L, 1. 200). The old Ager Publicus thus 

private. Property, 


Proposals, like those of the 
dered impossible, 
Revival of p, i 


he provinces ainst barbarians, 

Which was shown especially in the Јаван war, which will 
be described in the 

more to a determined 

Marius, elected Consul 


: le.— 
ul, receives his Province from the Peop 
The election of Marius to th 


18, 
Rives this name to the second law, that of 1 
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most significant protest against the senatorial oligarchy, for 
he was a “novus homo,” and sprung from a middle-class family 
in the country town of Arpinum. Still more important was 
the resolution of the people which sent the new consul to 
Africa, in place of the proconsul Metellus, whose command 
in that province had been already prolonged by the Senate. 
Even Gracchus had, except in one or two instances, 
interfered with senatorial government only in Italy; now it 
was the command of the armies which was wrested from 
that order. Marius’ successes in Africa, his reorganization 
of the army, and his successes against the northern barbarians 

laced him in a position 


—the Cimbri and the Teutones—p 
ever occupied before: five times in 


such as no Roman had 
o) he was re-elected to the 


succession (for the years 104 to Іо t 
consulship ; and in his sixth term of office, when all foreign 


danger was over, he set himself, supported by his victorious 


army, to revolutionize the home government. 


His Coalition with Saturninus. — Не himself was no states- 
ral of his time in the field, 


man; the most brilliant gene 

he was helpless in civil affairs; but the Senate had provoked 

him by their exclusiveness and their haughtiness, and the 

tude soldier, who would probably have been quite willing to 

enter the ranks of the optimates if they had treated him 

civilly, set himself to revenge the slights and sneers which he 
ith two thorough-going 


had suffered, by allying himself wi or r 
democrats, L. Appuleius Saturninus, and C. Servilius Glaucia, 


These demagogues were men of bad character, who for 
personal ends copied the policy of C. Gracchus ; the former 


had been tribune already in 103, and was now again tribune 
The objects which they 


in тоо, and the latter was praetor. h 
sought were partly praiseworthy ; the Gracchan policy of 
es was revived, and Marius’ veterans 

The Italians too were in- 


colonies in the provinc 
were to receive lands in Gaul. t | 

s to the franchise, by being 
to share in the colonies. 


directly encouraged in their claim 

admitted, along with existing citizens, 1 

All these measures were passed by violence, without any pre- 

vious consultation of the Senate ; the members of that body 

were even compelled to swear obedience to the Agrarian law, 
hich only Marius’ especial 


under pain of exile, a penalty w 
onqueror of Jugurtha, was bold enough 


rival, Metellus, the c 
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to incur. The polic 


e 
е popular leaders was onci 
y СООКО the streets of Rome ру 
not scruple to rid themselves MA 
murder of dangerous Opponents. The eloquent C. Memi d at 
a moderate democrat, was murdered when he ts ` 
the end of Ioo, to stand against Glaucia for the consu MUS 
Overthrow or the Democratic Coalition. — This unscrup ited 
violence caused their ruin; all respectable саек 
against them; Marius жаз compelled to desert ва. e 
allies, and Saturninus and Glaucia, after being dd 
public enemies, were murdered in a faction fight. ate 
them fell the influence of Marius, and the rule of the Se ES 
was on » While its champion and EM 
Metellus, return €; but the union of the tril EET 

Saturninus and 9f the army leader Marius was an ome 
ailed this time through the сар у 
s audacity of the former; bu al 

» When some really capable gener: 


more established ; the 
mob violence, and did 


Power of the Sei 
Never to rise agai 


ir only idea as to the Si 
© pass a law which not only barred а 
Irregular access to the franchise ; 


eb hise in fy re, but established 
2 commission to inguira Күт v it had been 


2 ng the most respectable states- 
time, but thei p 
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down the safety valve of the state-machine, and rendered an 
explosion inevitable. 
Drusus' Attempt at Reform.—One man, however, tried to 
avert this by timely concessions. М. Livius Drusus, the son 
of the old opponent of Gaius Gracchus, came forward as a 
champion of the allies. He had, however, another object as 
well. He wished to restore to the Senate the control of the 
jury courts which Gracchus had taken from them. The eques- 
.trian judices had behaved with scandalous partiality, and 
used their power in the courts to shelter their own extortions. 
Their unfairness had recently been shown in a striking case: 
P. Rutilius, one of the most respected men of Rome, had 
done his best as legate of Scaevola, the pro-consul of Asia, 
to protect the provincials from the rapacity of the publicani. 
He was impeached on his return home for the very offence 
which he had striven to prevent, and was condemned in 
defiance of all justice. Drusus therefore combined the 
best of the objects of C. Gracchus with a championship 


of the Senate, and he had the wisest of the Senators on 
his side. He sought to win over the people by increased 
ising colonies and grants 


distributions of corn, and by prom 
of land, while the question of the judicia was to be settled 
by a compromise; they were to be given back to the Senate, 
but to a Senate recruited by 399 of the Equites. The 
compromise was not popular, but Drusus succeeded in 
carrying his laws by uniting them all in one measure (fer 
saturam), Hence the people voted the whole of them, for 
the sake of the promised advantages: i. j 
Drusus’ Failure and Murder.— 1 his “tacking” was illegal, 
and Drusus’ laws were declared void by the Senate, in which 
his party was now the weaker. There was obviously little 
chance of his being able to carry his law giving the 
franchise to the Italians, and he seems to have seen this 
and to have prepared to supplement constitutional methods 
by force. He was accused of being privy to a widespread 
Italian conspiracy, and certainly he was on friendly terms 
with some of the most anti-Roman of the Italian leaders ; 
but before he could do anything; legal or otherwise, he died 
suddenly, probably by violence. The Italians saw that the 
redress of their grievances was hopeless unless extorted by 
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5 , 
the sword, and Prepared to revolt. Meanwhile Drusus 
triumphant enemies set 
Proposal of the tribune, 


Secute all his partisans, 


Supporters. But before we 


the foreign affairs! of Rome, during the period of the revolu- 
tion which has Occupied the 


1 of 
1 For Part of these our main authority is the Bellum ТЫШЫ Ө, 
С. Sallustius Crispus (87-34 e) (Cf. p. 272 note.) He was a D DRE 
of Caesar, and Governed Africa for him (46 в.с.). Mommsen >= Дед to 
i i party pamphlets; the ‘*Jugurtha” is men away 
exalt Marius, the uncle of esar, and the “ Catiline” to expan con- 
the discreditable part played by Caesar in supporting the fe Sallust 
spirator. The first of these charges certainly breaks down, for АРГО, 
does full justice to Metellus, the rival of Marius, and also to Шери 
Sulla in ending the But the reputation of Sallust as a his! facts, 
of recent years; he is most careless as to his P d 
Чу any dates, (There is only one in the Whole Ош 
. ) His style is careful and epigrammatic, and has been 
Pared to that of Th 


8 В s i b 
ў ucydides ; but in this respect, too, he is now muc! 
less admired than formerly, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ROMAN FOREIGN POLICY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


_ Weakness of Roman Government Abroad.— “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand"; and Rome was no 
exception to this rule. While tribunes and Senate had been 
contending for power at home, her strength abroad was 
paralysed; and even when the Senate was in undisputed 
control over foreign affairs, its Government was far too 
corrupt to be effective. The high offices of State were no 
longer conferred for merit, but distributed among a close 
ring of noble families ; their holders cared nothing for the 
State interests, but only to make a fortune for themselves, 
and to win some pretext for a triumph, It was a “period of 


many triumphs, but few victories.” 

Asia.—The acquisition of Asia (see p. 185) was, as has 
been said, only the last result of the diplomacy of the two 
preceding generations; but the weakness of the Roman 
arms was revealed by their difficulty in reducing Aristonicus, 
a pretender, who claimed to belong to the house of the 
Attalids, and who kept the Romans at bay for two years. 
His resistance was rather of the nature of a slave rising than 
really national! and was crushed by M. Perpenna (130). 

Sicily.—Similar weakness was shown in Sicily, where the 

It under a 


cruelty of the masters drove the slaves to revo 
т at least four years, they 


Syrian named Eunus, and where, fo 
held the whole open country, though the Romans kept the 
fortified towns (135-132)- 

Advance only in Gaul.—In fact, the only advance made at 
this period was in Gaul, with which the Romans had been 
compelled to establish relations, owing to their provinces in 
Spain. Massilia, the old Phocaean colony, had long been 
ifficulty which the English had in suppressii 

у пр! deed ippressing 


! We may compare the d 
the dacoits in Burmah after organised resistance had c b 
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s н еа оп 
their ally; їп Gaul, as in Sicily, Greek cities Men 
Rome as their natural friend against the Carthagin руш 
In 125, the Massiliots found themselves hard pres Ж е aidh 

аШс tribes, and the Consul Flaccus was sent je ak 

е gained some Successes, and the Romans eger 
alliance with the Aedui, who were in the next perio in Gaal 
the place of Massilia as the Roman “cats paw осоне 

ter some years of fighting, the Romans finally in recon 
es and their allies the ae 
f Gallia Narbonensis, the = 
odern “Provence.” They aie 
Cure it in characteristic fashion; the Via Do 


Tacchus was realised by t 
Oman citizens at 


First Transmarine Colony, 
Verse to the int, 


5 and, in any case, it was the UE 
of the Senate, and not of the people, which was beginning ta 
i the management of foreign affairs, and w a 

€ foundation of Roman colon 
Outside of Italy. 


e knew Rome well, having TRUE 
us bribery had succeede E 
more than once; but he MU 
Y his cousin, but a number ES 
Tta, Adherbal's capital, again 


ered not onl 
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him (112). This roused the Roman people, while Roman 
diplomatists saw the danger of a strong and united Numidia ; 
and the popular leaders too hoped to injure the Senate by 
exposing the venality of its members. After two campaigns, 
in which Jugurtha’s gold paralysed the Roman armies (111- 
110) the Romans, smarting under their disgrace, finally 
undertook the war in earnest, and sent Qut Metellus, a 
capable general, and, what was still more important, an 
incorruptible one. Не completely defeated Jugurtha at a 
battle on the River Muthul, and one by one reduced most 
of the fortified towns in Eastern Numidia; but he quarrelled 
with Marius, his lieutenant, and finally found himself super- 
seded, just when success seemed in his grasp, by the popular 
vote which gave the command in Africa to Marius (107). 
.The latter was a good soldier, and well aware of the 
difficulties of the campaign ; he carefully recruited his army, 
and succeeded in reducing the rest of Numidia; but the 
end of the war was as far off as ever, for it depended on the 
person of Jugurtha, and though the Romans could always 
defeat him in battle, they now found it impossible to bring 
him to a decisive engagement. In fact they had exactly 
the same difficulty which the French met with in conquering 
the famous Abd-el-Kadir in Algeria, the modern representa- 


tive of Numidia. 
„Jugurtha had by t 
king of Mauretania (the moder 


feared the Romans, and was dispose g € 
Marius, a bad diplomatist, though a good soldier, violated 


his territory and forced him into hostilities. A defeat, how- 
ever, brought him to his senses, and Marius’ quaestor, Sulla, 
persuaded the treacherous African to make terms ; venturing 


his own life, he visited the barbarian prince, and by sheer force 
y Jugurtha, with whose capture 


of will, induced him to betra; rit í 
the war ended. The Romans took no additional territory for 
themselves, but set UP another of Masinissa's descendants 

hile they handed over part of 


on the throne of Numidia, w à 
that country to Bocchus, as а reward for his treachery. 


Invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones (113).—1t was time 
for a far more serious danger was 


this war was Oven, 1 
threatening Rome. In the year before war with Jugurtha 


his time taken refuge with Bocchus, the 
n Morocco); this monarch 
d to negotiate, but 
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broke out, ne 
Carbo and his arm 


аз is uncertain, but they were probans 
i advance guard of E 
» more than доо years later, Mec 
to burst the iron band of the Roman frontier, and PARET E 
the civilization of the old world. Fortunately the $e before 
did not realize their strength, and passed into Gaul allies, 
invading Italy; here in 109 and тоў they, or their f 105 
defeated two Consular armies, while in the саад 2. the 
the Romans suffered the most severe defeat whic 5 

i stained since Cannae, at Arausio (Orang 4 
on the Rhone, in which 80,000 men are said to have peris de 
e northern hordes turned aside to plun (OE 
Spain, and Rome had three years in which to prepare iza. 
} eath struggle. She, and the cause of y ane 
tion with her, were saved by the military genius О o5 
man, C, Marius; he returned from Africa at the end of 1 or 
to find himself, in his absence, elected consul for the seco 18 
time, and for three more years (103-101) the Roman peop, al 
gladly committed their fortunes to him. Such а BRIDE 
Commands was unprecedented, but Marius justified his 
Confidence placed in im; for two years he prepared СУ) 
army, and then in тоз met and annihilated thé Touions 
at Aquae Sextiae (Aix), in the S, of Саш, The Cimbri, 


M D 
lan plain, near Vercellae, they met the co 
queror of the Teut; and were annihilated in their turn: 


aved the state was soon 


5 ]u- 
anus as consul in тоў had revo 
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the preceding century, but to him belongs the credit of 
thoroughly carrying out the new system. 

The most important changes were : 

(x) Hitherto there had been a property qualification for 
serving in the legions, though it had been reduced to 
4000 asses ; henceforth all free-born citizens might serve. 

(2) Hitherto enrolment had been more or less compulsory ; 
a certain number of men were taken from each tribe, if neces- 
sary by lot; now the ranks were filled by voluntary enlistment. 

(3) The number of the legion was raised to 6000, and 
each received for itself the standard of the “eagle.” 

(4) The cohort of боо men was made the fighting unit, 


instead of the smaller body, the maniple. 

(5) In the legion all the old distinctions of rank and age! 
were swept away, and one uniform system of armament was 
introduced, by the Ar: being given to all. 

The result of these changes was that: 

(1) The army became a profession, and a profession 
mainly for those who had no stake in the country. 

(2) In it all distinctions but military distinctions were 


abolished. 
(3) Hence the army became almost absolutely dependent 


on the general. 

Marius, by making these changes, improve 
of the Roman army, and saved Rome; b 
foundation of the Empire. 

Second Sicilian Slave War.—The only other war of impor- 
tance during this period was a second slave revolt in Sicily, 
which lasted from тоз to 99, and which was marked by 
frightful cruelties on both sides. The Romans, however, 
were extending their power in the East. In rog the first 
governor was sent to Cilicia ; in 96 the last king of Cyrene 
left his kingdom to the Romans, who declared his cities free ; 
and in 92 Sulla, by vigorous diplomacy, forced. Mithradates, 
the king of Pontus, to fall back from Cappadocia. But these 
were only the beginnings of relations which were to have 
important results later. We must now return to Italy and 


the revolt of the allies. 


1 In the second century the div 
armed with pium, and the таг 


d the efficiency 
ut he laid the 


isions had been Aastaté and principes, 
(the veterans) with the Aasta, 
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8-81) 
THE SOCIAL (90-89) AND THE CIVIL. WARS (8 


the 
Organization of the Italian Cb E a 
Italians had long been plotting a resort to arms, Ж a Roman 
at last broke out unexpectedly. The insolence o der; but 
official at Asculum, in Picenum, caused his mur d wide. 
When once the flame was kindled, it spread far ап 

All Italy to the sout: 


2 ion 
h and east of Rome (with the exceptic 
tin towns) formed 
Capital was placed 4 


itu- 
Absence of Idea of Representation,— The Roman сопа 
tion, which Tequired all citizens to come to the city an s the 
directly, had long been unworkable, but at least it wa! 
natural growth of с 1 


t 
Seen no free form of government excep 
that of the City-st: 
in the Manageme: war 
Comparison of Strength of Rome and the Italians.—The had 
Was especially formidable, for the tribes in revolt the 
furnished the best Soldiers to the Roman анаа жи 
arsi—and their 8enerals were trained in the Roman Б {ат 
In actual fighting Strength the allies were, no doubt, 
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superior, as the events of the first year of the war clearly 
showed. But Rome had great advantages on her side: 

. (а) The Latin colonies throughout Italy, forty in number, 
remained faithful, and thus the government held command 
of the fortified posts. 

(2) Rome could (and did) draw on the resources of her 
provinces for auxiliaries, ¢.g. on Numidia for light horsemen. 
Rome, too, had command of the sea. 

(c) Rome had her government in working order ; the allies 
had to organize theirs, and quite failed to do so. 

(d) Rome, from her position in the centre of Italy, could 
move her forces on the inner lines; the allies were ignorant 
of each other’s position and movements.” 

(e) Above all, the allies were not united in aim; the 
majority of them only wanted to be made Roman citizens, 
while a few, like the Samnites, hated the very name of Rome. 
Hence by timely concessions, dissension could be spread in 


the allied ranks. 

First Year of the War (90). Roman Disasters compel Con- 
cessions.—It was this last point which saved Rome, but it 
needed a year of disasters to teach her haughty spirit the 


lesson of submission ; for, during the first year of the war, 
One of the consuls, 


the Italians gained great successes. J 
Caesar, was defeated with great loss, and the Samnites over- 
ran Campania. The other, Rutilius Lupus, lost both his 
life and a large part of his army, though his lieutenant, 
the aged Marius, gained some successes, and captured the 

ns therefore at last yielded to 
g refused to reason. The sur- 


in the revolt. е. сш 
year (89) b: that of two tribunes, apirius : 
d Ышш; by this Lex Plautia Papiria, all Italians 


who submitted within sixty 1 
The consul Pompeius also carried a law, 
rtance of this is the disastrous march of 


1 i f the im 
А good іпзіапое n Dinter of 90-89, to induce Etruria to 


15,000 picked Marsians, in the ri 
EG Though that district had already declared for Rome. Practically 
ished. 


the whole force р! 
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я ithful to 
franchise to the Transpadanes, who had remained fait 
in the struggle, ses.— 
E a M of Allies and Roman giis allies 
ese concessions were at once effective ; pos already in 
revolted, and. disunion Was spread among t S7 d the prin- 
arms; for now that the Romans had once iem all not too 
ciple of enfranchisement, it was obvious i КЫ ыл they 
deeply Committed, could hope to attain t e ue war was 
Coveted. Hence, in the year 89, p сые the father 
decisively on the Roman side, Pompeius Strabo, 


y captured Asculum, aa | 
hard Struggle ; while, in the south, Sulla carried the w: 
the enemy’s country, 


Other like Successes, 


г уегу 
ence Rome had triumphed, but only by encoding Tie cost 
Point against which she had fought. Her MER, while 
the lives ој 390,000 of the best fighting men in » 

h been ravaged far and wide, 


na i ions, did 
g ture of their concessions, 
their best to make the ivi 


punishment, 
the Civil War, 


5 the 
„Sivil almost immediately. DEN 
ocial; in fact, the amnites never laid down their 


If too was full of disorderly elements; the p 
ights and the Senate still existed, cial 
the pressure of War had produced wide-spread finan o 
distress, In Order to alleviate this, the praetor une 
the year 89, S 0, announced that he sho 


, inferior 
dl t put the new Citizens in practically the same "tribes. 
position as the freedmen, у О Were confined to the four city tribes 
According to another ас; Dpian), ten (or fifteen) a EES 
5» Which were always to vote last; 
Same result by different means, 
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revive an old law forbidding all payment of interest. This 
so enraged the capitalist party, that they murdered him 


while he was actually engaged in his official duties ; and 
ime were notorious, it went 


though the authors of the cri 
unpunished. 

Coalition of Marius and Sulpicius. — Everything therefore 
was ready for a further struggle; it was the ambition of 
Marius which precipitated the renewed outbreak of hostilities. 
He had long been jealous of Sulla, who, as the captor of 
Jugurtha, disputed his laurels in Numidia; and now he saw 
his rival made consul for the year 88, and promised the 
command against Mithradates in the East. To upset these 
arrangements, he resolved to appeal to the people. He 
bribed the eloquent tribune, P. Sulpicius Rufus, by the 
payment of his debts, to undertake his cause. Sulpicius, 
in order to ensure a majority in the comitia, carried a law 
through, to enable the Italians and the freedmen to vote in 
any tribe they pleased ; then, having secured his majority, 
he, by a popular resolution, transferred the command in 
Asia from Sulla to Marius. 

Sulla's Appeal to his Legions. — These measures were 
carried through by violence, and Sulla fled to his army. 
He was not the man to submit to such indignities, but 
resolved to meet force by force. The use of force in the 
Comitia was no new thing, but Sulla resolved to crush it by 
the force of the legions. He appealed to his soldiers to 
support this revolutionary step, and they unhesitatingly 
rallied round him. ‘Their officers, however, who belonged to 
the wealthy. class, held aloof; this contrast is significant of the 
political effect of tbe changes in the army made by Marius. 

Sulla's Reactionary Measures.—Sulla's army advanced from 
Nola on Rome, and seized the city in spite of some oppo- 
sition ; Sulpicius and others were executed ; Marius had to 
flee for his life, and after many hair-breadth escapes reached 
Africa. Sulla meanwhile restored the old constitution, and 
relegated the Italians into their position of inferiority; he also 


modified the arrange! tia Centuriata (p. 81), 


ments of the Comi 1 
restoring the old method of voting 50 as to give the wealthy 
citizens more complete control, and he checked the legisla- 
tive powers of the tribunes. 


But his presence was needed in 
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R erous 
the East, and though he was fully conscious of ш anen L 
position of affairs in Rome, where a democr: 


9 ights 
i i to give full rig) à 
hen Cinna pro; osed to recall Marius, and jus 
Б dts iare. n from Rome by his colleague Octavius, 


s er, an 
After some fighting Rome Was starved into surrender, 
farius and Cinna were 


for the seventh time, 
leaders was marked by th 
had ever offended Marius, 


pelled to interfere, and S 
more presently, checked 


+ was 
taly (86.83. Cinna meant ON 
ng to restore Order ; acting under his dir 
the censors of the years 86-85 
the Italians, who were thus final! himsel 
the Romans, €lying on his Soldiers, Cinna made bi ough 
Consul for both 85 and 84, аррагепіу without going thr 
the form of an election, But he ha 
in the East, wh described in chapter 34, 
Successfully vingi 


warned the 


t 
Cinna was preparing to KU 
he was murdered by his mutinous of the 
at Ancona (84), With him died the last hope in it, 
3 Sertoritis, the only other statesman 
* Th 


Octavia- 
is part of the Civil War is sometimes called the Bellum 
num, 
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left Italy for the West, refusing to serve under the worthless 
leaders remaining, among whom young Marius especially was 
conspicuous for a ferocity equal to his father's, but without 
the same excuse. 

Sulla's Return (83) and Vengeance.—When Sulla landed in 
Italy, early in the year 83, he seemed to have a nation 
against him and only an army of 40,000 men (though these 
were tried veterans) with him ; but by promising to recognize 
the Italians as citizens, he had robbed his opponents of the 
only ground of principle on which they could have fought. 
Henceforth it was a struggle for order against disorder, for 
Roman traditions against mere personal ambition and the 
race hatred of the Samnites; Sulla therefore was at once 
joined by the best men in Italy, and under him fought as 


lieutenants all the great commanders of. the next generation, 
including Pompey, Crassus, Lucullus. His career in Italy 
was one of uninterrupted success; army after army that came 
against him, was defeated or deserted to him, and by the end 
of 82, he saw himself victorious almost everywhere except 
over the Samnites. Their army suddenly evaded him, and 
advanced on Rome, which they vowed they would raze 
to the ground; but the city held out long enough for Sulla 
to come up, and outside the Colline Gate was fought a battle 
in which the very existence of Rome was at stake. Sulla 


finally triumphed and the Civil War was at an end; how 
fact that he butchered 


Sulla waged it may be seen from the 
eight thousand Samnite prisoners in cold blood, and laid 
waste their country. In this way he stamped out the last 
anti-Roman feelings in Italy, which was henceforth Roman 
as far as the northern limits of Etruria and Umbria. 

Unification of Italy—The unity was dearly purchased by 
the bloodshed of ten years’ war, and the country never 
wholly recovered from this terrible period: it was the Social 
and Civil Wars, and not the ravages of Hannibal, that dealt 
the death blow to the prosperity of South Italy. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF SULLA 


is work; he had 


the Roman constituti A For 
years of revolution, followed by ten years of civil SET his 
Performing this task he not only had the pow 


itv i ome, 
gions, but was invested with absolute authority in R И 
by being Appointed dictator 


More than one hundred years, 


nate was to be 
Stitutiona] safeguards, He s 


Classes in the State whi 


ome m; i ites, 
y assacring the Samni L 
to end equestri. 


Ран he 
ап rivalry by wiping out t 

old equestrian order, 
Sulla’s Proscriptions, — 


д ich 
It was the work of destruction whic 
he took in hand first, i 


in 
€ Introduced a new feature 
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Roman government by his *tproscriptions"; the names of 
all who had been hostile to him, or who were likely to be dan- 
gerous, were * posted up" in public, and these men might 
be killed with impunity, and their property was confiscated 
to the State. Altogether, nearly 5,000 perished in this way, 
including 2,600 of the equestrian order. 

Sulla’s Constitutional Measures.—Sulla having in this way 
cleared the ground, proceeded to set up his constitution. 
The power of the Senate was secured by: 

(a) His enactment, already passed (88), that no law should 
be brought in without the consent of the Senate. 

(P) Its great opponents, the tribunes, were henceforth to 


be drawn from the ranks of the senators; they were robbed 
of their old power of intercessio in all that concerned the 


general business of the State, and only retained it in its 
original form, that of giving help to individuals (auxthum 
Jerendum). The tribunate, too, was degraded by making its 
holders incapable of afterwards holding any other office. 

(д The power of the magistrates was limited by re- 
enactment of the law forbidding re-election within ten years ; 
the old rules as to the age of magistrates, and as to the 
sequence of offices! (cursus honorum), were also re-enacted. 


(d) The control of the censors over the Senate was done 
tors were to become 


away with. Henceforth all qua 
course, but by actual law. 


senators not merely as a matter of 
The Senate therefore was henceforth to be a body 
e State ; it nominally would 


controlling all departments in th 
owe its election to the people, but wealth and the power 
of custom would practically secure that members of the 
same families would always be appointed. , Sulla saw, too, 
the dangers of the system of corn distributions; these were 
forbidden for the future. Thus à burden on the treasury 
was removed, and also a great means of popular agitation. 
Sulla's Administrative Machinery.—Sulla, having done his 
best to secure a strong government, also recast the whole 
machinery of administration. His most important enact- 


ments in this respect Were: 1 
(уне AE egal rule of that which had long been 


1 fe, quaestura, агй йаз, praetura, consulatus. 
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a custom, that consuls and praetors should stay in Rom 
during their year of office, and only take a province w S 
their imperium had been prolonged ( prorogatum) as d of 
magistrates, The increase of the Roman Empire an 

its business required this division of powers. 


i d 
He increased the number of the praetors to eight, an 
of the quaestors to twenty. 


f { à of 
Only existed for extortion (res repetundae), for majestas) 
violence (de sicariis ef veneficiis), and for treason (majes E 
DOW they were set up for all kinds of criminal a 


Sulla saw the weakness of the control which EE 
central government could exercise over its officers in t| e 
provinces; he had himself, in reliance on his army, пон 
than once defied authority. He now made it a rule tha 

e Outgoing governor should leave his province Yi 
thirty days of his Successor's arriva]; and it was made 
treasonable for a man to wage war on his own respon ibiyi 

Sulla's Resignation of the Dictatorship.— Sulla also provide 
for his veterans by grants of land in various parts of I 
SO settled. In this way he Пре: 
© Тауарез of war and to Secure his governmen d 
› he enfranchised 19,000 slaves who had belonge 
to those who had perished in the Proscriptions ; these 

Ornelii” would secure his control of the Comitia. Having 
completed his task, he laid down his dictatorship. He could 
truly sum up his work for the Senate in the words of à 
modern statesman Į have lifted it into the saddle ; let us 
See if it can ride,” 


Results of Worl 


1 Set up by Saturninus 5 1. с ith the 

cial obi » Probably in his second tribunate, wil 

especial object of unishi; 9 i istrate when 
performing his duties, ng violent opposition to a magistra: 
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authority. Sulla could lay down his power safely, and 
ended his days in peace; but before he had been dead ten 
years, all his constitutional work was undone, and the Senate 
had lost the power which he gave it. 


On the other hand, the administrative machinery which he 


had constructed, at once for judicature and for executive, 


lasted long after the Republic; in fact, in some respects as 

long as Rome itself lasted. 
Sulla was a thorough Roma 

practical work, and a strange 


n, with a marvellous talent for 
lack of insight as to the prin- 
ciples which must inspire all such work; he was a Roman, 
too, in his reckless disregard of life and right when they 
stood in his way. It was this cruelty on his part which was 
his most fatal influence on Roman history. He had taught 
his countrymen the use of the legionary sword and of the 
legalized assassin. Other parties were not slow to imitate 
his example, and the natural result of the methods of Sulla 
was, on the one hand, the conspiracy of Catiline, and, on 


the other, the despotism of Caesar. К : 

The Remains of the Democratic Party-—But the immediate 
danger to Sulla’s work was not from the survivors of the 
democratic party. Pompey had pursued Carbo from Sicily, 
captured and executed him, and had crushed the Marians in 
Africa, in spite of the support of the Numidian pretender, 


Hiarbas. ы 1 
Sertorius in Spain, 80-72.—It was only in Spain that 
Sertorius maintained the democratic cause. In him the 
best principles of that party were embodied. He was the 
champion at once of liberty and of order ; and the extension 
for Italy, he was 


of privil hich his party had secured 
T Î the provincials. Two years before 


repared to give to 
Bulles death fe was in arms in Spain; but his supporters 
were mainly Spaniards, and he had only a few Roman exiles 
with him. These last were put in all positions of chief 
authority ; but he treated the natives courteously as equals, 
and did his best to prepare them for Roman privileges by 
giving them Roman education. Strong 1n their support, 
and in his own military genius, he maintained the war for 
natorial generals, among 


i defeating all the Se 
aoe Dist, the s Great" Pompey, and when hard pressed by 
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Superior force, falling back on that guerilla warfare for Mes 
the Spaniards have always been famous. But Рана а 
never dangerous to the Roman government pura: раз 
and in 72 treachery brought his career to an end; he 
murdered b his lieutenant, Perpenna. 

Parties eed to the Sullan Settlement. I. The Mo 
Men, e.g. Cicero.—But, though armed resistance had no 


A = to 
formidable, there Were elements in Rome full of danger 
Ње constitution of S 


arbitrary Conduct, alienated all 


democratic Darty had still leaders, in spite of the proscrip- 
tions. M. Tullius Ci 


his twenty-fifth year (81), ang 
eer as an orator, belonged, р 
birth and- education, to the party of the optimates ; bute 
rank, belonging as he did to a wea 5) 
municipal family at Arpinum, and was not likely to acquies 
of an oligarchy, which barred all opening 
novi homines? Cicero now, as awen 
Ws an aristocrat in Sympathy, but it was an aristocracy d 
that he supported. Accor 4 
S made his first appearance in 
efending Sextus Roscius, 


law co te not disposed to support 
Sulla's arbitrary acts, 

П. The D —Among the surviving demo- 
Crats, Caesar was already coming to the front, though he us 
only a young man of 22,1 € nephew, by marriage, О 

b d law of Cinna, he had boldly refused to 
obey Sulla's command to divorce Cornelia, the daughter О 
the democratic leader, and had hardly escaped with his ite 
He abstained, however, from Supporting the first open анас 
da adopted Mommsen’s date, де, 102, for his birth ; the usual 
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on Sulla’s constitution, which was made by Lepidus, one of 
the consuls for 78; Caesar was far too clear-sighted to place 
himself under such a foolish leader. Lepidus’ attempt met the 
failure which his reckless self-confidence merited, and, after 

being declared a public enemy, he died in Sardinia in 77. 
III. Sulla’s own partisans, 45: Pompey.—But there was 
another element even more formidable than the democrats 
to the continued rule of the oligarchy. Cn. Pompeius, the 
sou of the consul of 89, had, as a young man of 23, raised 
an army, in Picenum, to support Sulla (83), and had greatly 
distinguished himself in the Civil War. For his defeats of the 
Marians in Sicily and in Africa, he had, in 81, insisted on 
having a triumph, though he was only an eques and had no 
office qualifying him to command. Sulla contemptuously 
acquiesced in this defiance of his arrangements. He had 
done what he could for the Senate, and probably saw it was 
in; he could have crushed Pompey, 


isen to make the same claims. 


tranged from the Se 0 
for the consulship, hing him; but he in- 
sisted, in the same year, an extraordinary 


command against Sertorius in Spain, thereby in part 
superseding the Senatorial general, Metellus Pius. Such 
commands too were, of course, a defiance of all the 
principles of Sulla’s constitution. Pompey in fact, with 
his usual self-centred policy, Was only prepared to support 

ional honours and powers 
t to be autocrat of 


Rome, but he did want to 

Misgovernment of 
in Spain removed him 
time the attacks on the Sul 


Senate had “learned nothing and, о 
their humiliation ; and extortion 1n the provinces, and 


weakness at home and abroad, were as outrageous as ever. 
Slave Revolt under Spartacus. —The Pirates openly defied 
the Roman power, while Spartacus, an escaped gladiator, 
with his force of revolted slaves, held for two years (73-71) 
the whole open country in the South of Italy, and defeated 


lan constitution went on. 
and forgotten nothing" in 
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я 2 е 
û praetor and two consuls who were sent against iim I d 
herself now felt the horrors of a slave rising, Te БЕТИНЕ 
already twice devastated the province of Sicily.. а Men 
71, the praetor, M. Licinius Crassus, another е REL 
Sulla, and the wealthiest man in Rome, succeede nS ded 
ing and killing Spartacus. With his victorious army, 


ith his 
towards Rome, to which Pompey had also returned with 
Spanish legions, 


Л ants 
Consulship of Pompey and Crassus, 7o.— The two lieuten: 
of Sulla had 1 


d 
ong been jealous of each other, but they agree 


idature 
to sink their differences, and assist each other's conde E 
for the consulship, They were Supported by the 
Strength of the democ 


i i t 
tatic party, and, being elected withou 


$ he 
difficulty, they entered on their office pledged to undo t 
constitutional work of Sulla. 


Cicero’s Prosecution of 


* d 
tion in Roman judicial annals took place this year, an 
showed Clearly the necessi 


y the Senatorial leader, of 
ave been acquitted but for the eloquence and Coney as 
old the jurymen that they were on their trial 
much as the cri Verres gave up his case, E 
€, and the system of provincial governme 
as doomed, ition 
Pompey and Crassus restored the tribunes to the positi 2 
of which Sulla had deprived them (this had already E 
n 75), and broke down the Sena ое 
Ву the Lex Aurelia of z 
henceforth to be conp cet 
the equites, and the tri 8 
equal number of judices 
* The tribuni erarij were Probably the class which was ranked Шү 
fortune пи ites « 5 istinctly 
wired tothe Bad ente te compe oe d 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE WARS WITH MITHRADATES AND WITH 


THE PIRATES 


Mithradates VI., King of Po! 
been distracted by civil war, 
serious struggle abroad. Sinc 
she had never had a foreign foe wh 
except the Cimbri and Teutones. Now she suddenly found 
herself face to face with a m isputed 
her power in Asia, but wrested from her for a time two 


provinces in Europe; who wage! 
d who taxed 


Mithradates VI. (Eupator), King of Pontus, belonged to 

ed back before the conquests of 
t the same time full of Hellenic 
his chief importance ; 
ious resistance on the part 
ision of. Rome with the 


Alexander, but he was & 
sympathies. 

he represents 
of the Greeks, and the 
genuine East. i z 
nations had despised the i . Mithradates begins that 


reaction of the East agains 
the Romans first learned in Crassus’ defeat at Carrhae, and 


which culminates in Chosroes and Mahomet. 


Mithradates’ Early me.—He had come to 
the throne in 120 at t and had early learned 


to fear and hate the Romans, who deprived him of Phrygia, 
which had been given to his father, Euergetes, for services in 
the war against Aristonicus. His first conquests were on the 
north of the Black Sea, where he saved the Greek cities in 
the Crimea from the Scythians. He then proceeded to 
extend his dominion in ‘Asia Minor at the expense of the 
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; ia, and 
neighbouring kingdoms — Cappadocia, pope tie 
Galatia. Rome’s policy now, as always, was Mn Е 
States оп her borders weak and divided ; but ue pc 
Eold was powerful to shut the eyes of the pi 8 him. 
ment, and it was long before any notice was imn compal d 
At length, however, even the corrupt oligarchy felt с Cilicia, 
to move, and in 92 Sulla was sent as propraetor to ed king 
forced Mithradates to submit, and restored the depu. ane 
of Cappadocia. On this occasion the Romans firs 
into relations with the Parthians. 

First Mithradatic War (88-84.)—But the news soon foley 
that Rome's allies in Italy had revolted, and Mithra "E 
resumed his ambitious projects, He had with o dis 
Sympathy of the Greeks, who were groaning cl the 
Oppression of the Roman publicani, He ауса illius, 
province of Asia, captured the Roman legate, M’. ng añ 
who was put to death with the utmost insult and crue’ 2 of 
Ordered the massacre of all Italians. The pent-up fury 


| s 
the Greeks burst out, and at least 80,000 perished. Rhode 
alone, among the Asiatic cities, remained faithful to 
Romans. The people 


of that important trading community 
had been badly treated b 


ceding century; but they knew and feared her power, while 
they needed her as the onl 


ss in Greece (87-85). But the day of reckon- 
ing had now Come; order was re: 
—in Italy, and Sulla, in the 5] 
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Sulla was much hindered by the lack of ships. He next 
enerals in Boeotia (86-85), 


met and defeated Mithradates’ g 

at Chaeronea and Orchomenos. These battles are important 
as showing clearly the superiority of the Romans, when well 
led, to the best ‘Asiatic troops; Archelaus' host was four 
times as numerous as that of Sulla, it was trained and 
officered by Greeks, and had in it many Europeans, and 


even a considerable force of Italian deserters; but the motley 
throng went down before the genius of Sulla and the disci- 
e armies of Asiatics, with 


pline of his men as easily as hug 

their French auxiliaries, were scattered by little bands of 
Englishmen at Plassy and at Assaye.| Out of 60,000 men, 
only 10,000 managed to escape while Sulla claimed to 
have lost but twelve men; he, however, seems to have had 
the genius of the great Napoleon for minimizing his losses. 
The Asiatics were driven from Greece and from Macedonia, 


which they had also overrun. 

Sulla in Asia. Peace with ‘Mithradates, Sulla had at last 
succeeded in raising a fleet, and carried the war across the 
Aegean ; but he had now another enemy besides the Pontic 
king. The Marian leader, Flaccus, who came out with an 


army.to supersede Sulla, was murdered by his soldiers at 
Fimbria; but the latter 


the instigation of his lieutenant, 

assumed the command, displayed great vigour, and nearly 
captured Mithradates. by his cruelty and 
oppression, was losing the support of the Greeks, and after 
long negotiations made peace with Sulla early in 84; he 
surrendered all his conquests, but otherwise the terms were 


unusually favourable. Sulla in fact cou 
his successes, as he was needed in Italy, and had a 


rival Roman leader in Asia; against him he now turned 
his arms, and Fimbria, deserted by his troops killed 


himself. 

The issue of the 
his recent conquests, 
kingdom, and had no 
the punishment for these 

1 Mithradates’ whole career 


Ali of Mysore, the great opponent of 


last half of the eighteenth century. 


war was doubtful: Mithradates had lost 
but he had retained his ancestral 
t been punished for his massacres ; 
fell on the province of Asia, which 


suggests many parallels to that of Hyder 
the English in India during the 
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> 00 
had to pay up its arrears of tribute, and a о! heir. 
talents besides ; it had Sulla's army also quartered o or 
the winter. Asia did not recover for two generations. i 
these exactions, and from the burden of debt whic 
contracted to meet them. 

Second Mithradatic War (83-81),—The war was AR 
Ienewed, owing to the ambition of Licinius Murena, ees 
Sulla had left in command in Asia; in defiance of the di 
he invaded Cappadocia, but his perfidy met its due Um EF we 

€ was completely defeated, and peace was EN E 
Stored on the old terms, This second Mithradatic А С 
chiefly memorable because in it the young Caesar firs E 
fighting, and greatly distinguished himself at the sieg 
Mytilene, b nly 
(74-63). —Mithradates was E 

to whose genius he might p 
attribute his defeat, was dead, the Roman rule in Asia W A 
more oppressive than ever, and he had in the Pites 
i on the sea, by whose means he SHE 

h Sertorius in Spain. The cause for w 


d reorganized his forces, 
Ountry, and defeated the proconsul Cotta at 


ut, unfortunately for him, Rome had another 
Breat general at her di i 


: portant, he was а man of сас 
and justice, who, by his financial arrangements, did his bes 
to lighten the burdens of the unhappy provincials 31 by these 
means he conciliated iti 
enemies of the publicani ang of 
Rome, 

Brilliant Successes of Lucullus.—Lucullus at first stood Tn 
the defensiye, While Mithradates exhausted his army in 


б t 
the equestrian order 2! 


1 He had first shown his fairness as quaestor in Asia in 80; during 
the winter of 71-70 he 


d 
f cut down the rate of usury to 12 per cent., an 
i) 


bad iginal 
d wy € the recovery of arrears Which exceeded in amount the origina 
е 
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the siege of the impregnable city of Cyzicus (73); then 
he drove the Pontic troops out of Bithynia, and in his 
third campaign over-ran Pontus itself. Mithradates was 
driven to appeal to his son-in-law, Tigranes, King of Armenia, 
who, after some hesitation, decided to support him; but 
Lucullus carried the war into the enemy's country, an 
scattered the vast Asiatic host at Tigranocerta in the 
autumn of 69. Even now he was not content ; with a 
reckless energy, which can only be compared to that of 
Alexander the Great, he pushed on, and is said to have 
dreamed of conquering both Armenia and Parthia; but his 
soldiers were tired of their ceaseless advance (68-67) and 
mutinied in their winter quarters at Nisibis in Mesopotamia, 
at the instigation of Publius Clodius, who began his career 
by thus showing in the field the spirit of disorder for which 
he was afterwards notorious at Rome. 

Lucullus superseded by Pompey.—Lucullus had to give 
way, especially as he was not supported by the government 
in their complaints, 


at home, where the equites were loud 
was intriguing to succeed him. He 


had, too, the mortification of seeing his subordinate, 
uests in Pontus. The work had 
to be done over again, and Lucullus was set aside for 
Pompey to reap his laurels. In order to understand this 
measure we must return to Rome and the work which 
Pompey had been doing elsewhere. 
Power of the Pirates. es.—Pompey, on the ex- 
piration of his consuls 


their inability to deal wi 


by their long impunity, had raised. 
midable power. The coasts and islands of the eastern 


Mediterranean m the earliest times a speci 


home of -such essed in the 


; they were ѕиррг 
fifth century ВС. by the strong government of Athens, 
but they had once 


more become troublesome in the con- 
fusion that followed th 


e break-up of Alexanders empire. 
Matters became even worse when Rome appeared in the 
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East, and when the kingdoms of Syria and of Бур үн 
passing into mere shadows. The period from ин 
Was a transition time; the Greek powers had Jost all s A 
and Rome was slow in taking up the responsibilities о 8022 
whom she had crushed. This was especially е c oa 
during the period of internal strife, when the Pira B sad 
continually being reinforced by the fugitives w entices 
escaped the Social and Civil wars and the proscr p rd 
The constant needs of the Roman slave market E 
another cause of piracy; the captives who, with a сеге 
buccaneers, were simply made to “walk the plan жу 
the most valuable part of the booty of the old man ie 
The plays of Plautus and Terence find continua y dd 
motives of their plots in the capture of their heroe 
CE ion with Rome.— But the Pirates Tes 
ning themselves to the waters of e 
hipelago. Their strongholds were PA 
Cilicia and Crete, but they fitted out whole fleets, MU 
the coasts of Italy, and began to cut off the corn supp 


of the Sovereign city herself. Even the Roman armies only 
ventured to cross the Adriatic in the winter, when the pir: 
fleets had left the Sea. Somet 


hing had been done in CN 
by Servilius in Cilicia and Isauria (78-7 ) 
and by Metellus in Crete (68-66). But combined actio d 
he Pirates, when beaten in КЕН 
r headquarters. The Senate Бас 
dinary commission wa 
Í the famous triumvir 


of unity in administration, whic 
Empire; but its immediat 
incapacity and corruption 
in Crete (71). 

Pompey's « Extraordinary 2 


Command against the Pirates 
(67).—Now that the Roman 


People began themselves to 
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feel the pinch of starvation, something had to be done. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes for 67, was a dependant of 
Pompey, and was ready to serve him as Satuminus had 
served Marius, and as Vatinius and Curio were soon to serve 
Caesar. He proposed (but without mentioning any name) 
that a magistrate should be appointed, with extraordinary 
powers over all the coasts of the Mediterranean. He was to 
hold office for three years, to have under him twenty-five 
legates chosen by himself, and 6,000 talents at his disposal. 
In fact, he was to be absolute master in all the maritime 
affairs of Rome. Catulus and Hortensius, the leaders of the 
Senate, pointed out the unconstitutional nature of the pro- 
posals, and the danger that the new officer would become 
master of Rome; but necessity knows no law, and the people 
cared only for their daily bread. Caesar too supported the 
Measure, to spite the Senate, and (perhaps) as a precedent 
for similar measures in his own interest later. | It was 


carried ; Pompey was elected, as all knew was intended, 
and the confidence of the Roman people was shown by 
Pompey did not 


the immediate fall in the price of corm. 
disappoint expectations. Within forty days he had cleared 
f e Western Mediterranean of pirates, anc, in a slightly 
Onger period, the eastern part of that sea. His conduct 
Was marked by equal ability and uprightness. While 
fathering an overwhelming force for united operations, 
is recognized that piracy had other causes than mere 
awlessness. He avoided driving his enemies to despera- 
ae and granted pardon to all who submitted ; and he 
са his best to provide for these by grants of land EE 
oundations of cities; eg. Soli, in Cilicia, was reset 
under the name of Pompeiopolis. 

Pompey's “Extraordinary” ‘Command in the East (66-63).— 

is wisdom and uprightness met at once with their reward. 
In 66 the tribune Manilius proposed to invest E 
In addition to his existing Powers, with the province 0 
Bithynia, and with full authority to end the war against 
Mithradates, and to settle the affairs of the East. od 
Was bitterly opposed by the same party which had oppose! 
the Lex байа, bul it was triumphantly carried ате 
Praetor Cicero supported it in one of bis most brilliant 
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i i i ce 
speeches, the Pro Lege Manilia, in which Ee 
finds a worthy subject in the great services o NEUE 
That general was thus invested with practically Agere 
powers at once over the Mediterranean and over the 

If of the world. ý 
эр task was much easier than it appeared. мш 
Was outmanceuvred, and driven from Pontus (66). E "m 
refuge in the Crimea, where he endeavoured to Fais UE 
fresh enemies for Rome in the tribes of the Cau 


: he 
Pompey advanced as far as the Phasis, and defeated t 
mountain tribes, 


Further he did n 


where he had, some years before, 
5 of Greek power. His son Te 
erous to all parties, was sent as Сарае 
ompey’s triumph. The Parthians, ES 
ought off by promises of territory i 
phrates, were now deprived of Cord 
nged to them as being east of that PI d 
Pompey himself, in 64, advanced into Syria. Here he s 
to settle the question of the Jewish succession, for Нус 
the representatives of the Maccabe 


of Mithradates, 


Danube, and to thi 
east ; but such wid 
family feared the terribl 
who had alread 
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real weakness lay in his treachery and cruelty. Assassination 
and intrigue had been his own methods throughout life, and 
he perished by them. 

Pompey's Settlement of the East. —Pompey knew that, with 
the death of Mithradates, his difficulties were over; he now 
pressed on to Jerusalem, which he took after a three months' 
siege. Though he treated the Jewish religion with respect, 
he insisted on entering the Holy of Holies in the Temple, 
and the Jews noted with bitter exultation that, from this 
time onward, all his campaigns failed, and his wisdom was 
turned into foolishness. But for the moment the East lay at 
his feet; he set up Hyrcanus as High Priest, and increased 
the power of his counsellor, Antipater, the father of Herod 
the Great; the Jews were left free, but made subject to 
tribute. The same kind of arrangements on a larger scale 
was carried out over the whole East; Bithynia and Syria 
were made provinces, and to the former was joined part of 
Pontus; Cilicia! had its bounds enlarged. In fact, the 
Roman dominions in Asia were increased fourfold.* f 

The amount of territory disposed of among subject 
princes was still larger. Pharnaces received for his treachery 
the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus ; Ariobarzanes was 
restored to Cappadocia, and entrusted with the protection of 
the Euphrates frontier, and Deiotarus, tetrarch. of Galatia, 
had his dominions extended, and received the title of king. 
Pompey anticipates at once the power and the policy of 
the Emperors; like them he aimed at having dependent 
States as “buffers” between the Roman provinces and in- 
dependent kingdoms. But Pompey had not the enterprise 
to make himself master of Rome; he was a splendid 
organizer, but neither in the field nor in politics was nee 
man of originality ; he returned to Rome at the end of the 
year 62 with a devoted army, and with such a reputation as 
no Roman had ever enjoyed ; but in order to understand his 
conduct on his arrival it is necessary to describe what had 


happened in his long absence. 
1 See p. 217. УР z 
У de а province at this time, having been reduced 
by Mir es disputed" Pompey's claim, based on the imperium 


infinitum aequum, to interfere with his arrangements. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


EVENTS AT ROME DURING POMPEY'S ABSENCE 
(67-62) 


Parties at Rome. The Senatorial Party.— The period of 
Pompey’s absence in the East is one of the most perplenue 
in Roman history. Intrigue and counter intrigue we all 
occupying the minds of the statesmen at home, while Tor 
who had any political position looked with apprehension fo 


the return of the all-powerful soldier. Р h 
The chief parties in Rome were the Senatorial, t 1 
Equestrian, and the Democratic. The first had the nomina 
control of the government, and to it most of the magistrates 
belonged; but its leaders, Catulus and Hortensius, were 
men of little ability, while M. Porcius Cato, who was jor 
coming to the front, ruined the effects of his practica 
wisdom and of his unblemished character by his obstinacy 
and his inability to make any of those concessions which 
are essential to political success, The optimates, as a body, 

ad but one Principle, Ze, to confine the privileges of govern- 
ment to the narrow circle of « noble” families, and to 
exclude all men of unusual ambition like Pompey, and all 
“novi homines” like the rising orator Cicero, 

The Equestrian Рау. "The Equestrian party represented 
the material interests of Rome; it included in its ranks two 
'very different elements, the wealthy money-lenders and tax- 
farmers, and the “ Country party,” Те. those families which, 
though possessing considerable wealth and influence in their 
own districts, had never had any share in the magistracies 
of Rome. Crassus, who, though himself a senator, was 
estranged from his Order, represented the former section, 
and Cicero the latter, It was the orator's special ambition 
to break down the exclusiveness of the Senate, and thereby 
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to reconcile to it the party of material interests; in fact, to 
establish the concordia ordinum. 

The Democratic Party.— Finally, the Democratic party 
contained all the remnants of the Marian faction which had 
escaped proscription ; it was strong in the mob of Rome, 
which wanted political power simply for the price it would 
fetch, and it was led by statesmen who were eager to extend 
still further the franchise, which had been won for the whole 
of Italy proper. It was the Transpadanes, the inhabitants of 
Gallia Cisalpina (the modern Lombardy and Venetia), who 
were now eager to exchange their partial rights as Latins for 
the full privileges of the Roman civitas. The leader of this 
party was the young Caesar, who had as aedile boldly restored 
the trophies of Marius (65) ; he was hopelessly in debt, but 
he had powerful friends behind him, especially Crassus, and 
he trusted, like most young Romans, to clear himself from 
his embarrassments by obtaining a province. What Caesar's 
further designs were it is impossible to say; it is hardly 
likely that he was already dreaming of being master of the 
Roman world; he probably only intended to carry out the 
policy of C. Gracchus, both in weakening the Senate and in 
extending Roman privileges to new classes ; but in the wider 
Rome of which he dreamed, there was sure to be ample 
field for a man of political genius. s Б 

These parties were not organized like English political 
parties; there was far more of individual ambition, and far 
less of principles to be fought for; but, as a rule, their 
members acted together, and the term “party” may be 
loosely used of them. 

The Roman Anarchists.—Still less organized was a fourth 
class of Roman citizens, the “ Anarchist party,” if it may be 
very numerous. ‘The civil wars had 


so called; but it was v 
ruined many; those who had enriched themselves by the 


victory of Sulla had, in most cases, long ago spent their 
ill-gotten gains, and were eager to refill their purses by fresh 
proscriptions. The soldiers of Sulla especially had sold 
their land allotments, and were ready to draw their swords 
once more for any leader who promised booty. Finally, the 
reckless extravagance of Roman life was continually adding 
men of all ranks to the class of bankrupts. 
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When we remember that religion had now lost all 
hold on Rome, that the ties of family life were relaxed 
among rich and poor alike, that there was a large slave 
population, many of whom were desperate from the cruelty 
of their masters, and that the government had practically 
no police force with which to maintain order, it vill 
easily be seen that there was grave danger that an organized 
band of reckless men might seize the government, ап 
introduce a new reign of bloodshed and bankruptcy (7002é 
fabulae). å 

Catiline, —At the head of this desperate class was L. Sergius 
Catilina, a member of one of the oldest Roman families, which 
bad sunk into decay; he was a man of enormous bodily 
Strength, and of a vigour and decision of character which 
largely supplied his lack of political ability; but he was stained 
by every crime, and hopelessly in debt. He, in conjunction 
With other discontented and bankrupt nobles, formed one 
Or more conspiracies for a general massacre at the beginning 
of 65; but the evidence as to these is contradictory and 
pocertain. Caesar and Crassus are said to have been 
implicated ; this is doubtful, but they were certainly 
intriguing against the Senate, Caesar tried to induce the 
People to give him a special command, in order to establish 
EAR rights in Egypt which was said to have been 

equeathed to the Republic by Alexander II., who died in 
81; the country was all important from its strong defensive 
Position, and from its being one of the chief sources of 
Rome's corn Supply; but Caesar failed to obtain the 
Commission which he Sought. Crassus meanwhile, as 
censor, had Proposed to enrol the Transpadanes 45 
oa but failed, through the opposition of his colleague, 

Cicero Elected Consul,—It was thus common hatred of the 
Senate Which united Caesar and Cua, with Catiline, 
although Catiline had been a Sullan, and Caesar was the 
representative of the Marians. Catiline stood in 64 for 
the consulship, but the coalition was beaten in the Comitia ; 
the Senate, finding the chances of their own candidates hope- 


less, rallied round the “novus homo” Cicero, who was 
elected along with Catiline’s friend Antonius. 
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Caesar's Intrigues: the Agrarian Law of Rullus.— Caesar 
seems to have been resolved to secure resources for himself 
by any means, fair or foul. He supported Catiline again for 
the consulship, during the year 63, but meantime induced 
one of his friends, the tribune Servilius Rullus, to bring in a 
bill setting up a commission of ten to deal with the Ager 
Publicus ; as there was little land left to be divided in Italy, 
the commissioners were to have the control of the finances of 
the state, and of the booty of all generals on foreign service, 
except Pompeius, so that they might buy land for allotment 
The proposal failed, owing especially to the opposition of 
Cicero; he represented it as being an attack on the popular 
hero Pompeius, who being “absent” was excluded from the 
commission. Caesar, however, secured one result by the 
proposal: Cicero was compelled to declare himself on the 
Side of the Senate, his influence with the people was shaken, 
and a dangerous rival in popular favour removed. 

The Prosecution of Rabirius.—Caesar also reasserted the 
old tradition of the democratic party, that no citizen could 
legally be put to death without appeal to the people, by 
prosecuting an old senator, Rabirius, for the murder of 
Saturninus. Cicero here also was compelled to adopt the 
anti-popular side. Rabirius escaped, but only by a legal 
formality, and with Caesar’s connivance ; unlike most of the 
Romans, the future dictator never shed blood without neces- 
sity, though, like his countrymen, he was prepared to stick at 
nothing when occasion required. 

Catiline and Caesar.—The main interest of the year, how- 
ever, centred in Catiline’s candidature for the consulship. 
He was playing a double part; outwardly he was the 
democratic statesman, supported by one of the consuls, 
and by a large party, but he was also at the head of an 
inner ring of desperate men, How far each section knew of 
the other’s existence and plans, was uncertain then, and 
must always remain doubtful; but it is on the face of it 
improbable that Crassus, the wealthiest man in Rome, was a 
member of a conspiracy of bankrupts, or that Caesar, who 
when a mere boy had held aloof from the premature attempt 
of Lepidus, now had joined himself with a far more reckless 
leader, when he was himself on the high road to success ; for 
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during this year 63 he was not only elected praetor, but also 
was appointed by the people, Pontifex Maximus, against the 
aged and respectable Catulus. 

Catiline’s Conspiracy.—When the consular elections came 
on, probably in July, Catiline was once more beaten. He 
was now tired of his double character, and with the more 
reckless of his partisans, resolved to appeal to force. But 
the conspiracy was far too widely spread to remain a secret, 
and in Cicero the government had an unusually able and 
determined consul; his spies were everywhere, he knew the 
most secret counsels of the conspirators, and was able to take 
life against assassination and the 
By the end of October all seemed 
anlius, an old officer of Sulla, raised 
at Faesulae, in the centre of the 


First Catilinarian Oration. 
known, left Rome the same 


pirators.—Meanwhile Catiline's chief 
5, continued the conspiracy 

20 gain over some ambassadors 
3 n Rome; they were reckless 
З O these supposed allies, who were 
Playing a double ane and were really in communication 
1 . Y а pre-arranged plot, the ambassadors, 
with the letters in үш реек чо were arrested on шо 
as they were leaving Rome, on the night o 
the 2nd of December, ‘Cicero had now indisputable evidence 
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of the guilt of the conspirators, and that they had sought to 
enlist Rome's hereditary enemies, the Gauls, against her. 
He no longer hesitated, but at once arrested the conspirators 
and summoned the Senate. At its second sitting, on 
December sth, decisive action was taken ; Caesar, as praetor 
elect, urged that the letter of the constitution should be 
observed, and the conspirators merely imprisoned; but the 
bolder course prevailed, which was especially advocated by 
the consul and by Cato, and the conspirators were con- 
demned to death. Cicero at once carried the sentence ош; 
Lentulus and his comrades were led to the old Mamertine 
prison near the Forum, and strangled. 

This act has been called a “judicial murder,” and no 
doubt the right of the Senate to condemn to death, or to 
delegate to the consuls the power of life and death, had 
never been admitted by the people; but the maxim, “ salus 
populi suprema lex," holds good here. The conspirators had 
been taken red-handed, and by their execution the forces of 
disorder were paralysed. Cicero's justification lies in the 
fact that Catiline received no more recruits, when it was 
Seen the government was in earnest. Hemmed in by over- 
whelming forces, he fell fighting near Pistoria, with a bravery 
worthy of a better cause. m 

Cicero's Services to Rome.— Cicero's prudence and decision 
had saved the state from the danger of another period of 
disorder, such as had followed the Bellum Octavianum. 
Had Catiline succeeded, Pompey would have been the sole 
resource of Roman order; he would have had to play the 
part of Sulla, which he was not loth to do, and a military 
despotism would have been inevitable. As it was, Cicero 
had united the equites and the Senate in defence of order, 
and if his spirit of mutual concession had prevailed, the 
republic might have been saved. But it was easy to see how 
unlikely this was. At the very crisis of the Catilinarian 
Conspiracy, Cicero had to oppose his own strongest supporter, 
Cato, who was prosecuting the consul elect, Licinius Muraena, 
for bribery. Cicero saw that minor offences must be con- 
doned when the state was in danger, and saved Muraena 
by a speech full of humour and of the most consummate 
tact. But he was thoroughly conscious how great was the 
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risk he had run in violating the letter of the law ; when be 
laid down his office at the end of 63, he was attacked ЧЕ 
this unconstitutional conduct by Metellus Nepos, one of the 
tribunes, and an adherent of Pompey. 

Pompey and the Senatorial Party.—And the year 62 Men 
largely spent in idle disputes between this tribune, supporte 
by Caesar, the praetor, who had made himself Pompey's 
champion, and the Senate, which was adopting an аш 
of hostility to the great general. His power was ORE 
with the strict rules of oligarchy, although his vanity cou 
easily have been conciliated if the Senate had been willing 
to sacrifice, as the price of his support, some of the appear- 
ance of its power. Pompey finally landed at the end of the 
Year 62, and at once relieved the State from anxiety by 
disbanding his legions; but his full alienation from the 
Senate belongs to the period of the next two years. 


1 Cicero, in his Speech for Muraena, 
openly, but sought to raise a laugh against the pedantries of the Roman 
lawyers, of whom a defeated cani lity of the 

e most distinguished, and against the ; ticabl rality o 
Stoics, of which Cato was ШЕ chamain Майа morality 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE "FIRST TRIUMVIRATE" AND THE CONSULSHIP 
OF CAESAR (61-59) 


Causes of Quarrel (1) between the Senate and Pompey.— 
Pompey delayed his triumph till September in the year 61. 
It was the most magnificent which Rome had seen, and he 
paid 20,000 talents into the treasury. But his importance 
was already passed, and without his legions the man who 
had ruled the East as “king of kings” could not carry the 
smallest measure in Rome. Pompey had many enemies 
who were jealous of him personally, € his old rival, Crassus, 
Lucullus, whom he had superseded against Mithradates, and 


Metellus, who had resented his interference in Crete ; and 
the strict constitutional party, headed by Catulus and Cato, 
wers had been 


had not forgotten that his extraordinary po 

granted in spite of their opposition. Hence he found it 
impossible to persuade the Senate either to ratify his arrange- 
ments in the East, or to bring in a bill giving his veteran 
soldiers the lands which he had promised them. 

(2) Between the Senate and the Equites, —And the Senate, 
not content with alienating Pompey, proceeded to quarrel 
also with the moneyed classes, whose loyal support had 
enabled Cicero to save both the Senate and Rome itself 


from the conspiracy of Catiline. The cause of quarrel was 
a discreditable one. The equites, in their eagerness to 
Asia, had bought the 


secure the farming of the taxes of 

privilege at such a price that they could never hope to 
recoup themselves, even by ; 
hence they asked for а relaxation of the terms of their 
bargain. Cicero supported this on the grounds of policy, 
though he admitted it was unjust; but the Senate, led by 
Cato, refused. In a state so full of abuses as Rome, this 
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i by admitting 
ly hope to secure its power by ac ОСУ 
сы the pronis of power; СЕ cicao Fitting d 
was that of à Statesman, while Cato’s was а ЕЕ ajority from 
Scrupulosity, which was supported by the 
5. 


old 
Provoking the equites. They had, p 
not by actual law, an exemption пош dalous 
Cution in cases of judicial bribery, and this most sca al was 
ivi ke away. His propos 

ed. 


f 
о! 
Caesar's return from his Province.—Such was the ne 

things in Rome when, in the Summer of 60, Caesar TE der- 
rom his province in Further Spain. In order to briefly 
stand his present position, it is necessary to describe 

his Proceedings since his 


а 
баг of office as pecus 
is financia] liabilities (which amounted to 


d, 
3 A ther han! 
saying this; on the oth d by 
Justice with a jury nominate! 


intimidation takes the place of babe. gent 
ic. pre Cluentio, It Seems to have been due to t 


chus, 
gainst judicial Corruption was passed by C. Graci 
only senators could be jurymen, 
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1,000,000) had been so great that his creditors would 
have prevented him from leaving Rome, had not Crassus 
come to his assistance. It was Crassus’ policy to lend 
money to men of ability, and he advanced about 200,000 
to Caesar, to clear him from his most pressing liabilities. 
Caesar, in Spain, was brilliantly successful. He carried 
the Roman arms far into the north-west of the peninsula, 
into the neighbourhood of Brigantium (the modern Corunna), 
and organized his province in such a way as to satisfy all 
parties, Roman money-lenders and provincials alike. He 
also cleared off his own debts; probably, with characteristic 
thoroughness, he took care to leave no one who could 
complain of the way in which he got his money, and a few 
thousand barbarians more or less, killed or sold, did not 
matter to a Roman politician. It is noticeable, too, that 
here, as in Gaul afterwards on a far greater scale, Caesar's 
Means are important in themselves, though they are still 
more important as ends to something greater. Spain was 
to him mainly a step to financial solvency, and to power at 
Rome, yet he left his province with its frontiers enlarged and 


its organization improved. ў 

Caesar's Coalition against the Senate.—His object now was 
to secure the consulship for the next year (59), but in order 
to be in time to stand for this, he had to forego a triumph. 
The Senate could not refuse him this honour, but had hoped 
by means of it to prevent him from being a candidate, 
for if he wished to have a triumph, he must stay outside the 
city, and so would be unable to stand for the consulship, 
unless the Senate gave him a dispensation from being 
present. When this dispensation was proposed in his 
behalf, Cato “talked it out.” The only result was that 
Caesar gave up the formal honour, and stood for the consul- 
ship, more resolved than ever to humble the Senate. To 
attain this object, and to secure his election, he united in 
his support all the parties whom the Senate had provoked. 
He promised Pompey that, if he were consul, he would 
secure the ratification of his acts and the land which he 
wanted for his veterans, and to confirm their alliance, 
Pompey married Caesar’s daughter, Julia, a lady who com- 
bined all her father’s personal charm with a virtue which 
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ised 
Was now rare among Roman matrons. Caesar BS for 
the equites, through Crassus, to secure a E E 
them as to the Asiatic taxes 5 and he succeede Е years of 
ing Pompey and Crassus, in spite of their twen рле О 
rivalry. This coalition is called the “first a too Жаз 
though it was only an informal coalition. pros in 
asked to join it, but in Spite of his old fien SE, 
Pompey, he could not bring himself to attack the wn party; 
Caesar's Consulship.— Caesar, supported by Ви ‘the whole 
and by the personal influence of Pompey n heel 
weight of the capitalists, easily secured his e es bep to 
that the Senate could do was, by unscrupulous ict rat 
give him as colleague М. Bibulus, a blue-blooded a Caesar 
whose obstinacy was only surpassed by his stupidity. his sup- 
at once proceeded to bring in measures to satisfy re] with 
porters, but even now he tried to avoid an open du An law 
the Senate by laying before them his proposed Agra cept it 
in the ordinary way. As, however, they refused to oF he rest 
Caesar dropped ali attempts at conciliation, and, ET. acchus 
of his Consulship, appealed directly to the people, as Gr 


А $t. The 
and all the democratic leaders since his time had ET 
Senate tried to hinder him in the usual way, by in 
tribunes to veto hi 


‘jous 
s proposals, and, by the use of the теша 
machinery of the State, rendering all legislation impos 


hen 
but Caesar had the tribunes removed by force, and W 
Bibulus shut hiras 


e 
elf up in his house, and declared thara 
Intended to “ obserye the sky" for omens during the ens 
of the year, esar ignored his colleague and his S 
altogether. He intended to be master of Rome, an loy- 
i om violating the constitution, and from emp 
rce to carry his laws, will 
Of Caesars Proceedings.—What these were the 
be stated immediately, but а word must be said as to in 
j i There is no doubt tiat tis 
aesar treated the сор 
© doubt too that afterwar' of 
k to make himself master © 
y"; it was this which er 
Cato, and all the best men in E 
uct can be abundantly justified; the constitu! 


with slight 
if not now, C 
Rome, and + 
against him Cicero, 
But his cond: 
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which he disregarded had become unworkable ; the difficulty 
in suppressing Catiline, and the extraordinary powers given 
to Pompeius, were only the most striking of the many proofs 
that the Roman Government could no longer perform even 
the primary duty of all governments, that of maintaining 
order at home and abroad. And the “ liberty,” which 
Caesar abolished, meant the enrichment of the privileged 
few, the corruption of the people of Rome, and the oppression 
of the provinces. Caesar proposed to substitute for this, 
centralized government, the maintenance of order, and the 
extension of privileges to the provincials. These great 
advantages involved despotic power and all its terrible 
consequences, but, though the remedy was bad, it was better 
than the disease of anarchy ; the blame for Roman imperial- 
ism should fall not so much on Caesar, who established it, 
as on the long series of blunders which rendered it necessary, 
if Rome was still to exist. 

Caesars Measures.— Caesars measur 
under the following heads: 

I. Measures for the satisfaction of his allies. 
IL. Measures to secure his own position in future. 

III. Measures for the improvement of Roman govern- 
ment. 

I. For the Satisfaction of his Allies.—(1) An agrarian law 
was passed dividing up the Ager Campanus for the benefit 
of Pompey’s veterans and of the poor of Rome; 20,000 
settlers were planted out by the commission of twenty which 
Caesar nominated. This law involved the loss to the State 
of the Campanian revenues, for the lands had been mainly 
let in small portions and highly farmed ; but this loss was 
made good by the revenue from the new provinces which 
Pompey had acquired in the East. 

(2) The tax farmers were let off a third of the price which 


they had agreed to pay for the revenues of Asia. у 
IL. Measures to secure Caesar's Position,—(x) The tribune 


Vatinius brought in a law giving Caesar the proconsulship 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. This direct 
appeal to the people, in the disposition of provinces, was 
an attack on the Senate's special prerogative, and was a 
repetition of the Lex Gabinia and the Lex Manilia. It 


es may be divided 
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Was the more important because, as Cato said, Cole 
Gaul was the “citadel of Italy,” and an army nas E. 
dangerous to the State. The Senate, however, boues 
acquiesce, and added Transalpine Gaul, probably be 
they saw that Caesar meant to take й й vend 
2) In order to Provide the triumvirs with a vepron ician 
unscrupulous agent, Р. Clodius, who belonged to a patr 


family, was adopted as a plebeian and elected tribune for 
next year. 


ж-ш? 
ПІ. Measures for the Improvement of Administration.—(1) 


The Senate was no longer to be an irresponsible body d 
proceedings (acta senatus) were henceforth to be published. 
(2) A more sever 


€ law was passed against provincial 
extortion (the Lex Julia de Repetundis). | 
(3) Especially a law was passed limiting the дешип 
Which governors in the Provinces might make for 
personal expenses, 2 


(4) Caesar saw that thereal remedy for provincial giva 
lay in extension of Privilege rather than in direct ا‎ 
against oppression ; accordingly he planted a colony (prol in 
a Latin one with special privileges) at Novum Союшу : 
Cisalpine Gaul 3 he had already in 69 tried to stir up Rer 
Gauls to claim the Roman franchise, and we find him a 
this treating them as if they were full Citizens, — etn 

Master of Rome as Consul. — Caesar, in spite 5 
Some unpopularity which was shown in the mysteriou 
conspiracy of Vettius, € remained master of Rome all the 
Year; the wits said the Consuls for so were not “Bibulu: 
and Caesar,” but “ Julius and Caesar,” 


: 5 ly. 
` It is not unlikely also that th hoped Caesar would fail complete 
The Senate would have been quite willing to purchase, by disaster to the 

State, the overthrow of a dangerous opponent. 


© тау compare for the abuse б this power the mediaeval abuse 
of Purveyance, 


may have been a sham ot ized by th ive their popularity į 
but in any case it wan За Organized by them to revive РО] 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


EVENTS AT ROME DURING CAESAR'S CAMPAIGNS 
IN GAUL (58-51) 


Anarchy in Rome during Caesar's Absence.—Rome had had 
a taste of the hand of a master during Caesar's consulship. 
He left Italy at the beginning of 58, to prepare in his Gallic 
legions the instrument for finally establishing his power ; and 
during his eight years’ absence, things went from bad to 
worse in home and in foreign administration. The events of 
these years must be sketched before we return to the career 
of Caesar, in whom, henceforth till his death, the interest of 
Roman history centres. 

The Tribunate of Clodius (58).— The year 58 is marked by 
the tribunate of Clodius. In him the anarchic spirit may 
be said to be embodied, for he was а perfect master of 
disorder. He was the tool of Caesar and Pompey, 
had also a genius for mob leadership. The Senate in 68 had 
abolished the old clubs (co/legta), 
established for the worship of the 
cross-roads, but which had become centres О 
Clodius revived these, and organized in connection with there 
an army of disorder* and corruption, which might move the 
envy of a modern American “ward politician” or “ political 
boss.” Clodius set himself to conciliate popular support by 
the usual means. The corn distributions to the citizens, 
which had been established by Gracchus at half-price, and 
which had been cheapened by Saturninus, had been abolished 
by Sulla, but had been soon re-established (B.c. 73); even 
the Senate had recently voted such a distribution on the 


proposal of Cato, who sometimes condescended to play the 


1 Су, Cic. pro Sestio (34). 
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demagogue. Clodius now Carried a measure that the corn 
Should be absolutely given away. b. o 
Besides his own DES he had on his side е а 
consuls for 58—Aulus Gabinius, Pompey s old a come 
and L. Calpürnius Piso, Caesar's father-in-law. ES Syria 
these further, he Branted them, by vote of the peop 5 edi 
and Macedonia, the provinces Which they especially E (df 
He also limited the action of the Lex Aelia et Fu e PIA 
Р. 179), if he did not repeal it outright, in order to етен oe 
uture even such an attempt to check popular legislation, 
had been made by Bibulus. 


1 * nt 
Removal of Cato and Cicero. — But his most importa 
Measures were 


intended to Bet rid of those statesmen Ms 
might be dangerous to the “triumvirs” and their ачалы © 
ments. Cato with a commission to ann i 
Cyprus, which was declared forfeit to Rome for the misco 
duct of its kin i 


1 : a 

Hi У Te-asserting the old rinciple, that 

citizen could only be condemned to death, by the people. 
1Сего had violated this in i i 


Macedonia, 

Cicero's Recall.— But Clodius went too far, Encouraged 
by his own Success, he interfereq With all departments of the 
* See note at end of chapter, 
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State, and actually ventured to upset some of Pompey’s 
arrangements in the East. This was more than Pompey 
could bear, and proposals for the recall of Cicero were made 
by eight of Clodius’ fellow-tribunes before the close of the 
year (58). Nothing came of these; but one of the consuls 
for thé next year, P. Lentulus Spinther, was the exile's warm 
supporter, and almost all the tribunes were on his side, 
including, as they did, his friends, T. Annius Milo and 
Publius Sestius. Still, the violence of Clodius, whose gangs 
of ruffians (operae) turned all attempts at legislation into 
pitched battles, and wounded both Q. Cicero and Sestius, 
prevented anything being done till the year was well on its 
way. Finally, on the summons of the Senate, the country 


voters came to Rome in force; Clodius was overwhelmed by 


numbers, and Cicero was recalled. He had already landed 
all, and was received every- 


in Italy, in anticipation of his rec 
where with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Cicero’s Policy on his Return.—Cicero’s head was some- 
what turned by this reception, but at first he proceeded 
with great caution, for Clodius was still dangerous, and 
he had not yet received back the site of his house, which 
Clodius had destroyed and dedicated to Liberty. Не 
especially courted Pompey, to whom, on his proposal, was 
given a special commission to look after the corn supply 
of Rome. But with the year 56 he became bolder; in 
March, he defended his friend, P. Sestius, who was prose- 
cuted for violence in his tribunate, and secured his acquittal. 
In his speech for the defence, and in his attack on Vatinius, 
which formed part of the same proceedings, he treated 
Caesar and Pompey with great respect, though he used the 
utmost violence of language against their tools. But he and 
others thought the « triumvirate” was now breaking up, for 
in Caesars absence the old rivalry between Pompey and 
Crassus had revived; each of them desired to be appointed 
to the important duty of restoring the Egyptian king, who 
had been expelled by his subjects, and was seeking by bribes 
the help of Rome in recovering his throne. 

Cicero's Defiance of the «Triumvirs," who Re-unite at Luca. 
—Cicerc therefore thought that he. might boldly attack 
Caesar's consulship, and gave notice in April that he would 
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Move a motion of inquiry as to the agrarian law of 59. But 
to do thi: 


: t. 
the latter any intention of allowing his plans to be оре 
Luca, on the borders of his Province, he me 


allic command for five years, 
yria for themselves as provinces 


is De Provinciis Сн 
duty, yet his genine ma 
€ greatness of Caesar’s exploits, and this ins 
graceful chan calls the speech, сопы 
1 bursts of Oratory. He had also to defen 
his old enemies, Gabinius and Vatinius, to oblige OP 
and Cnesar. But after the year ç6, Cicero almost retires Tor 
tome Years from public life, and to this period belong Er 
treatises, De De Republica, Cicero lovs 
Pompey as much as that cold and hard politician could be 
© respected Caesar and was grateful to him fox 
repeated acts of kindness to his brother and to himself ; bu 


С Of Dring himself Teadily to take orders for his 
Political action from others in 


State where he himself ten 
years before had been a leader, f 
гаар of Ee and Crassus Meanwhile the rest 4 

€ programme а was т еу ап 
FASSUS Secured p і ТЬ md 


: Y Open violence their election against 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and so these two rivals once more 
hare - They then Carried out their pro- 
ШОС] Programme, and Pemselves proposed the prolonge, 
5 command, while the tribune, C. Trebonius, 
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Carried similar decrees in their favour. Crassus left Rome 
before his year of office was up, and with his departure, and 
still more with his death, in the year 53 (4 p. 259), the 
united action of the “triumvirate” ceases (54). The death 
of Julia, Pompey’s wife, of whom he was very fond, also 
tended to loosen the political ties. 

Effects of the first ‘“Triumvirate."—The effects of this 
famous league were far reaching, but very different from 
what some of its members had expected. It broke the 
Power of the Senate, and controlled the course of affairs 
at Rome; but the man who gained by this was not Pompey 
the Great, or Crassus the wealthy, but Caesar. What would 
have happened had Crassus lived, it is hard to say; the 
Open rupture would have been delayed, for Caesar’s interest 
was the union of the three, and neither Pompey nor 
Crassus would have precipitated a quarrel, by which he 
would have arrayed Caesar and his other colleague against 
himself, 

Anarchy in Rome (54-52).—The breakdown of the ordinary 
government of Rome is clearly seen in the period that 
follows ; the confusion in the city became so aggravated that 
the consuls for the year 53 were not elected till July of that 
year, Ze, about twelve months late, while bribery became 
more scandalous than ever. The same difficulties occurred 
in the elections for 52; Milo, who had taken the position 
Of the senatorial mob-leader in opposition to Clodius, was 
Standing for the consulship, and Clodius himself for the 
praetorship. Pitched battles took place in the streets, and 
finally, in January 52, Milo caught Clodius on the Appian 
Way, near ВоуШае, and murdered him. This led to an 
outburst of popular fury in Rome; the body of Clodius was 
burned in the Forum, and in the confusion the Senate-house 
was destroyed. 

Pompey Sole Consul—In order to restore order, Pompey 
was named sole consul on the suggestion of Cato and 
Bibulus. Even the senatorial party recognised that a strong 
hand was necessary, and they had now consented to accept 
Pompey as leader, hoping in this way to be able to crush 
Caesar. Pompey's reconciliation with the Senate, and his 
alienation from Caesar, was marked by his marriage with 
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EC in the 
Cornelia, daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom, ateron I 
year (5 2), he associated in the consulship wit 


8 ook 
2, Q Punish Disorder.— A number of MUS "Ив 
place, the most important of cms ied 8E conviction 

i реу, to ins it 

set up a new form of trial, and surrounded the weak eae 
Soldiers. Cicero, who had undertaken to defend Mi d Milo 
greatly alarmed, and broke down in his speech, an 
went into exile to Massilia, 


mber 
Il. For the better Regulation of Government.—(1) E БАШ 
of laws were passed—(a) increasing the penalties 

bribery ; (Ф) regulatin 


Б 
8 Proceedings in the law.courts, € 
pecially by limiting the 1 


ength of speeches of counsel; and 
(с) forbidding the interfer 


i 
ence of powerful friends (as advo!) 
for the assistance of accused persons, incial 

2) An important law was passed as to the PIS his 
Magistracies, Hitherto 2 consul, or praetor had gone (ef. 
Province immedi is year of office was over (4 
р. 226); DOW an interya] of five 


e. 
ng On the position of ra e 
and also affected Cicero, for as there nder 
i Pply all the provinces u had 
9f older standing, who and 
ү compelled to take them, 3 
Breat disgust, had to leave Rome for Cilicia. е 
Speech, the pro дуу, he might hav 
said, not what he did say. {ашау d gen va to send a copy 
of it to Milo, Roman ideas ОЁ honour seem to us very strange. 
well Compares th 
tenance” which Wi 


* main- 
ese “ laudationes ° to the E the 
25 50 common an abuse in English law-courts і 
fifteenth century, 


is bi jb; 
ce belongs rather to his biography 
* He governed mercifully and well, an dern 
cesses against the mountain tribes in the Taurus, eu 
om. Rome during the greater 
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‚М. Measures against Caesar.— One clause of the pro- 
vincial law, which required all candidates for office to canvass 
in person, was especially aimed at Caesar. It was his in- 
tention to stand for the consulship in 49, without giving up 
his army, and to be elected in absence. This privilege had 
been promised him by Pompey, and actually given to him 
by a law which the ten tribunes of 52 carried, but now it 
was absolutely forbidden by the new law. It is true that when 
Pompey's attention was drawn to this, he added a special 
exception in Caesar's favour, but this had no legal validity. 
It was evident to all men that Pompey considered that he 
had done with Caesar, and that he would support the Senate 
against his old colleague. He showed, however, how little 
he regarded his own laws by at once setting aside his pro- 
vincial law, and securing for himself a five years’ extension of 
his command in Spain! " 

Finally, two members of the Senatorial party, Servius 
Sulpicius and M. Claudius Marcellus, were elected consuls 
for next year (1). Everything was preparing for the great 
struggle between Caesar and the Senate. 


Collapse of Roman Government abroad. Gabinius in Syria.— 


The weakness of Rome abroad, except where Caesar was at 


work, is well seen in the events which were occurring in the 
East during these years. The inability of the Senate to 
control its governors is shown by the behaviour of Gabinius 
in Syria ; on his own responsibility, and without any authori- 
zation from the Senate, he restored Ptolemy Auletes to 
the throne of Egypt (55). For this service he received the 
enormous bribe of 10,000 talents. д 

Crassus' Defeat by the Parthians.—Far more serious than 
this disobedience was the discovery of a new and most 
formidable enemy in the Parthians. Hitherto the Romans 
had carried all before them in the East, and Crassus had 
taken his province of Syria as an easy means of gaining 
wealth and glory; hence, after plundering Syria during the 
winter of 54-53, he crossed the Euphrates with a large 


1 Qf. Tac. Ann. iii. 28: (Pompeius) * suarum legum auctor idem ас 
subversor)” an epigram which might well serve as a motto for Pompey's 
whole career. и 

2 Among other places which he plundered was the temple at Jerusalem, 
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army. The campaign was a series of mistakes. He be 
the offered alliance of the Armenian king, which T etd 
provided him with light-armed troops ; he allowe 4 6 Ed 
to leave his base of operations, the Euphrates, ап 


"s li he 
Surrounded by the hordes of the enemy's light horse, h 
foi i 


blunders of Crassus. The only 
excuse for the tri 


RATE is 
riumvir, who had been a good soldier in hi: 
day, is that in his old 


level country, to protect an po 
force from the attacks of cavalry and skirmishers. Te 
Parthians in year overran Syria, but Cassius S 
ceeded in re 


pulsing them, weakened as they were by divisions 
among themselves, Th 


© campaigns of 53-51 settled nes 

Important point; the Roman frontier in this region beco 
the line of the Euphrates and of the desert. me 

The De Rerum Natura of Lucretius.—The collapse of ROS 
is well reflected in the great poem of Т. Lucretius Са ds 
(98-55). His aim Was to introduce the system of mua 
to his Country-men, and thereby to destroy superstition 4 
all the terrors of 4 fu 


‘oor tUte life; his pessimism and his hostility 
to the State religion 
CicERO's Conpemna 


are most marked, 

i ION.—The friends of the orator said this T 
illegal, because he had been mentioned by name in the senian jd 
contrary to the law of the XII. Tables, which forbade DL. 
Clodius, however, argued that Cicero had condemned himself by, Boch 
into exile, and that the Privilegium was simply declaratory of this 
and so lega], 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CAESAR'S CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL (58-51) 


, Caesar's Work in Саш. —lt is a relief to turn from disorder 
in Rome, and failure in the East, to Gaul, where Caesar was in 
command. He was building up his power for the struggle 
with his rival Pompey and with the Senate; but he was also 
adding a new and vast province to the Roman world, ze. to 
the area of civilization. Caesar was now over 40 years of 
age and he had seen but little service ; neither friends nor 
foes suspected that under the Roman man of fashion and the 
astute party leader, lay concealed one of the great generals of 
the world's history. But the versatility of Caesar is only the 
most surprising of the many surprises in his career; he found: 
time during his nine years' absence from Rome to conquer a 
vast country and to repulse the formidable Northern bar- 
barians, and at the same time to direct the course of political 
intrigue in Rome, and to compose one of the great histories 
of the world. ‘Caesar himself modestly called his account of 
his campaigns Commentarii, fe. it was to be merely material 
for a future historian; but all critics alike in his own day 
and in subsequent centuries have admired the extraordinary 
clearness and vigour of his close-packed narrative. It is 
characteristic of the insight of the man, that even his 
accounts of the Britons and of the Germans, barbarians 
with whom he only came in contact for a few weeks, show 
such insight and good sense, that they have remained the 
basis of all later accounts of those tribes. 

Weakness of Rome in Gaul.—The task which Caesar had 
set himself might well have seemed hopeless ; very probably 
the Senate gave him Transalpine Gaul as a province (df. 
p. 252), hoping that his failure there would discredit him, 
even if it did not altogether rid them of a troublesome 
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Opponent. The Roman hold beyond the Alps was contin 
to the south-eastern corner and to a thin strip along a 
Mediterranean j this was partly occupied by the ae. 
Gallia Narbonensis, partly by the friendly town of Mami at 
The rest of Gaul was inhabited by powerful and indepen E 
tribes. There was too a new and formidable danger; t ; 

Germans under Ariovistus had been called in by the Segak 
to aid them in their feud against the Aedui; and the invaders, 
to the number of 120,000, were already settled in Gaul. 


Causes of Caesar's Success.— But there were causes at work 
which materially assisted Caesar. 
Germans was a Strength to him, 
Up at once as th 
invaders; and this was no 


"gt into 
already beginning to roll in 
ү va feed back for 400 


it was not till 52, when it was too late, that 
Gaul was united against him, but he even had valuable allies 
among them; e.g. the Aedui in the centre, and the Remi in 
the north, in every tribe Caesar knew how to con- 
ciliate some of the nobles to himself, He was always ready 
too to gratify the warlike spirit of the nation by enlisting 
Gauls in his army, 1 is Caesar who begins this on a great 
3 à principle as important in the Roman 
empire as it has since been in that of England in India. ; 
Cassie! First Campi The Helvetii The task which 
Caesar Set himself in his first campaign was twofold. Before 
expelling the Germans, he had to deal with the Hele 
early 400,000 (including about 
heir homes in the West of Switzer 


assage through the corner 0 
€n pursued them поты a 
апа completely defeated them pd 
Б e unhappy Survivors, about 110,00 

in number, were Sent back to their original homes, 
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Ariovistus.—Caesar then turned against the Germans, and 
ordered Ariovistus to leave Gaul, which, of course, the 
Suevian king declined to do. Caesars own army were 
dismayed at the idea of meeting the terrible warriors of the 
North; but he restored its confidence, and succeeded in 
occupying the impregnable fortress of Vesontio (Besancon). 
He then defeated the Germans in the South of Alsace, and 
drove the scanty remnant of them back across the Rhine. 
One Or two tribes were allowed to settle (e.g. the Triboci 
RU AC) to guard the Rhine against their own country- 

n. 

War against the Belgae (57).— Тһе South-East and East of 
Gaul had accepted the Roman championship, and the legions 
wintered among the Sequani, outside the Roman “ province." 
The next campaign was to be against the Belgae (ie. the 
tribes in the North-East), who, with the exception of the Remi, 
had formed a confederacy to protect their independence. 
After a repulse on the river Axona (Aisne), the united army 
broke up, and Caesar proceeded to deal with the tribes 
severaly. He succeeded everywhere, though the Nervii (in 
the valley of the Sambre) were only conquered after a 
tremendous struggle. They surprised his army in the act of 
entrenching its camp, and for a moment threw it into com- 
plete disorder; Caesar himself, to restore the courage of his 
men, fought in the ranks like a common soldier; but at 
last discipline triumphed, and the Nervii were almost 
annihilated. 

War against the Veneti and Aquitania.—In the next cam- 
paign Caesar turned his arms against the West. The Veneti, 
in the modern Brittany, had seized two Roman officers, and, 
confident in their naval strength, defied Caesar. The fortresses 
which fringed the much-indented coast, could only be reduced 
by a fleet; but this was organized by Caesar’s lieutenant, 
D. Brutus, and Roman skill proved more than a match for 
the barbarian familiarity with the waters. The Veneti, when 
they saw themselves beaten in their own element, surrendered, 
and were severely punished. Meanwhile, young P. Crassus, 
one of Caesar's lieutenants, reduced the Aquitani in the South- 
West. Caesar himself marched against the Menapii and the 
Morini on the coasts of the Channel, but gained little decisive 
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2 ul. 
Success. His legions wintered this year in the ER m bs 
The results of the campaign are the more remarkab e,w TU 
Temember that in the Spring of the year Caesar ES E 
4f. p. 256), arranging for the conduct of affairs at 
F 


i asion ` 
ourth Campaign. Repulse of the Germans. First Inv: 


of Britain. These thr 


ew 
arms victoriously in every part of Gaul; but саст пе d 
well that it was far from conquered, nor had he ра He 
to make it a province. To keep his soldiers employed, 
turned his arms in 


S A aul. 
the next year against foes outside С; 
Two German tribes, 


Н ished 
the Rhine, апа Caesar marched to meet them; they wis 


Н d 

k into Germany. He himself pursue 

bridging the Rhine between Ропа 

ding eighteen days on the бешге 

е received the promise of hostages. Ее 

€ rapid succession of Caesar's victo: aa 

though Cato was bold and honourable enough to P sn 
given up to the Germans for his treac 


> Бп: Second Attack on Britain. — Accordingly 
In the next year he invaded Britain 


Ttus Itius (probab] also near Boulogne); 
he landed, and advanced till he had the BRE 
defeating а chief whom he calls Cassivelaunus ; the result 
of the i 


Campaign may be summe 


d up in Cicero's words : 
ettled and h 


A is 
ostages received ; there 
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no Р 
фо ооу, b ut tribute has been imposed.” (Of course it was 
Tacitus a) In fact, Caesar's work is well described by 
to sub aving rather "revealed than bequeathed Britain 

Gas generations.” 

uniformly, Winter Quarters in 54.—So far Caesar had been 
of Gallic ‘Successful but he was conscious that the spirit 
moment h ependence was still uncrushed, and that at any 
had partl e might have to fight in order to keep what he 
scarcity ОГ, паш ГЫ He was, however, compelled by the 
sending thi orn to disperse his legions during the next winter, 
concentrating into quarters among various tribes instead of 
He did hio them, as in former years, in one great camp. 
(but one) s | xi to obviate any danger by posting them all 
need, the within a space of roo miles, 50 that, in case of 
of them ў could support each other; the more advanced 
of the command g the line of march from the territory 
he heard E i northward to the Rhine. Caesar waited till 
started for RHET all safely in their quarters, and then 
ш affairs at ARA where his presence was required to 
by ore he could cross the Alps, however, he was recalled 
leader ews of a general rising of the Belgic tribes. The 
attacked th Ambiorix, chief of the Eburones, who first 
unde: TÉ most advanced of the line of legions, which, 
the Meus legates, Sabinus and Cotta, was posted between 
the Raine: and the Rhine. The direct attack failed, but 
to leave thei were induced, by the treachery of Ambiorix, 
eir camp, and perished almost to a man. The 
the 


G 
auls then pressed on to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, 
however, though 


h the camp 
Gallic missiles, held out 


ү ec At last Cicero manage 
his ugh the enemies’ lines, and warn 
ү үт; Caesar, in spite of , sewh 
mts 1 forced marches, and arrived just in time t 
h jeutenant and to scatter the besiegers- 
however, thought it necessary to Spen 

in Gaul. 


hastened 
o relieve 
Caesar, 
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reak 
The Campaign of 53.— He knew that the Weder — 
was but thé prelude to one on a larger scale * B duce the 
still at large, and the Treviri were trying 2 ar’s rapidity, 
Germans to cross the Rhine to their help. Cae nd marching 
however, forced the rebellious Gauls to Submit a nd, between 
into the country of the Menapii (in South Hellas ae aD, 
the lower Scheldt and the Meuse), he compe! B hostages: 
the only one which had never submitted, to E retired 
He then crossed the Rhine once more, but d dro partly 
before him; returning to Gaul, he left his TRUSTEES 
standing, and defended by a strong garrison ; 1 hould leave 
Perpetual warning to the Germans that they sh nsaan 
Gaul alone, The hunt for Ambiorix was ER C 
Caesar harried the territories of the Eburones wit ; end the 
istic thoroughness, He then crossed the Alps to sp 


5 North- 
venter in Italy, leaving his legions in the North and 
East of Gaul, 


я аеѕаг 
The Great Rising ор the year 52. —Tt is strange e боа 
5һоша is way to separate himse! 


early for his rashness. This 


erni (in Auvergne), that br. 
bellion found 


; ble, 
а really great chief in the Arvernian no 
Vercingetorix, He saw К herefore 
irresistible in pitched battles and. in sieges, and t 


to 
ised his countrymen to avoid definite engagements, 
urn their towns, 


and to harass the Romans by usd 
Off their Provisions, He hoped too to keep Caesar i50 
army But the Oman commander TR of 
Quick for him; Cevennes in the dept and 
winter, he descended into the territory of the Arverni, athe 
joined his legions among the Lingones. Then turning Sed 
i €y, Caesar captured, after a ! c 
Bes), the capital of the Der 
burn. But this Воссез оа 
ercingetorix, for it Сопу to 
Wisdom of his policy; Caesar too fai DNE 
Gergovia among the Arv The 
Which he attacked With a wholly insufficient force. ele 
Aedui, Rome’s oldest allies, joined the revolt, and the w 
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of Gaul seemed lost, for their defection was thought to 
show the Roman cause was hopeless. 
The Struggle at Alesia.— Caesar felt that he must turn 
south to protect the “province,” and Vercingetorix, seeing 
this retreat, abandoned his own plan, and attacked the 
Romans in the territory of the Lingones; he was beaten, 
and forced to take refuge with his army in the impregnable 
fortress of. Alesia (not far from Dijon). 
Caesar had now the chance he wanted; he surrounded 
the defeated Gauls with a line of works, and proceeded to 
starve them out. But an army of 240,000 foot and 8,000 
horse advanced to the relief of Vercingetorix ; in it were 
contingents from almost all Gaul! Caesars army was now 
besieged in its turn, but he had carefully prepared a second 
line of works, planned for defence as the former was for 
offence. The Gauls attacked furiously, and the besieged 
co-operated by a vigorous sally; but Caesars genius an 
Roman discipline prevailed, the relieving army dispersed, 
and Vercingetorix surrendered himself to his conqueror, 


hopi is followers. Caesar kept him a 
ved s D he was only merciful to his 


captive to adorn his triumph 
Own countrymen, and the Gallic noble had been too danger- 
ous to be pardoned. 

The Settlement of Gaul (g1-go)—The very fact that me 
revolt of 52 had been so danger 5 SOP ae а 
more decisive; the Gauls felt that they could not t ro о! 
the yoke of their conquerors and finally submitted. Caesar 


П i in his legions (the famous legion 
We ene Beet useful in the civil war 


In this way he drew off ino 
his own service the more fiery spirits among em A ше 
same time the last relic were stamp! 
among the Bellovaci in the їз 
of Uxellodunum in the South lost their right Pai 
punishment for their prolonged resistance. it m hee 
took measures to secure the Belgic tribes, which, Т 
i 's old friends, and 
1 The Aquitani in th South-West, the Remi, Romes oe 
the Ter ee es How strong was the national eed may a 
seen from the fact that Caesar's personal friend, Commius, 
the commanders of the rebels. 
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н ad 
nearness to Germany, were most likely to revolt. He bea 
not time to form Gaul into a province, but he ore HOTS 
imposed tribute on all the tribes, and to have taken ced 
from them; he himself, at the close of the year 50, ce was 
the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul, where his P crum 
urgently needed in view of the crisis rapidly appr 
at Rome, 

Results of Caesars Work in Gaul.— Plutarch tells us d 
Caesar's eight campaigns cost the lives of one pices acd 
to count only those slain in action, and that in the 
towns were stormed, 


а d- 
mistake eould be greater than to suppose that all this bloo 


he conquest had been carried out so thoroughly 
that the Romans had ~ laid 
country. We may say then that these eight SEE Ul 
the foundation of Modern France, And it was not only Бай 
itself that Was secured for Roman empire; the tide of 
barism was 


> A ief 
S history being described by the chief 
aesar modestly called his work “commentarii Д 

nd in his treatment carefully avoids all БЕ 
_ments or elaborato is work is valuable not only 


he important joints i subject he 
touches, eg. his fe р Points in every subj 


and vi.) are still looked upon as the beginning of Teutonic 
history, and are quoted by the historians of the English con- 
stitution. Whether Сасе distorted facts to justify his own 
conduct is uncertain . but undoubtedly his “memoirs ” were 


Possible light he puts his acts in the best 
ght. 


SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE FIRST CIVIL WAR (49-45) 


Events Leading to the Civil War.—The anarchy of the 
years 58 to 52 had proved, if further proof were necessary, 
that Rome must have a single ruler, who would maintain 
order with a strong hand. The proceedings of Pompey in 
52 had shown pretty clearly that that statesman had no in- 
tention of sharing this duty with Caesar, but that his purpose 
was to keep himself in an exceptional position as the nominee 
and representative of the Senatorial government. Caesar, 
on the other hand, had no choice between destruction and 
making himself master of the state; so long as he was a 
magistrate he was safe, and could not be called to account, 
but his period of command expired in 49, and his enemies 
made no secret of their intention of prosecuting him for his 
proceedings in Gaul, so soon as he was out of office (privatus). 
Hence his plan to be elected consul for the year 48, and no 


doubt he hoped that Pompey would once more consent to 


share power with his old ally. But Pompey’s recent enact- 
` ргеѕепі іп регѕоп 


ment requiring that a candidate must be 

(p. 259) was fatal to Caesars plans, as he knew that he 
would be at once prosecuted and so debarred from success. 
Still more serious was the provision that five years should 
elapse between office and the holding of a province (p. 258) 
as owing to it, Caesar would have to give'up his command in 
March 4g, and his enemies had already fixed on L. Domitius 


Ahenobarbus, consul for 54; as his successor. 


1 This point is very technical, but it must be understood if the question 
between Caesar and his enemies is to be rightly grasped. The provinces 
of the consuls were fixed before their election, and it was a rule that no 
province should be assigned to a consul which would not be actually 


Dept. of Extension 
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ls for the 
ings i Year 51.—One of the consu mtd 
saves ud Мото, ve a ee. E dsl 
nce aesar ug ха 
ос å E dite one Е prominent citizen ot Noe d 
Co EPA be Scourged, and by this act Peso ront cta 
a The question of the disposal of Carene pi owing 
was also several times raised, but nothing E the encor 
to the opposition of Caesar's partisans, a himself further 
attitude of Pompey, who would not commi best oS 
than by the safe generality that “everyone a 
n = 
ER Tribunate of Curio in so.—In uS mes АН а Gs 
struggle began in earnest, Among the 


ility, but 
Scribonius Curio, a young aristocrat of great ability, 
deeply in debt th 


He had been a s 
was just the man 


А ed as 
ith the utmost skill. He ile power 
itician, who disliked the excessi osal that 
Caesar, and met the veer proposal 
Caesar should resign his Provinces, by the counter this he 
that both the should resign ; tribune 
une so, while as 

vacant at the end of hi 

habere videatur ” 


5, 37). it could 
is province by law till March 49; hence 1 
not be assigned to one of th 


have 
е consuls oj i rule 
had to wait 3 Months for it, It would therefore by the ordinary 
have been assigned in the 'ear 


ould 
e consuls for 49, M. 
December of that year, Непс 
had reckoned on his command be; 


last 
“de facto ” prolonged for the. is 
nine months of 49, and during this j 
election for the year 48. 


ovum 
Seems to have been an ex-magistrate, and so, 22 No 
Comum was a Latin town, was entitled to the privileges a not the 
Citizenship, and could not legally be Scourged. Even if this "S Roman 
сазе, Caesar seems to have treated a// the Transpadanes 

Citizens, for he enrolled them in his legions, 
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а As it was certain 


that Pompey would under no circumstances give up his 
command in Spain, Caesar was able to keep his province 
while representing himself as willing to submit to the 


Senate. 

Finally, in December,! the consul Marcellus, cousin of 
the consul of the preceding year, brought forward the 
definite proposal that Caesar should be declared a public 
enemy (Aostis). Curio vetoed this, and the consul in a 


rage, appealed to Pompey, putting the sword into his hand 


and urging him to “save the state." 

Caesar as the Defender of the Constitution.— This act was 
clearly unconstitutional, and was followed by another which 
was still more so. Curio, as soon as his year of office was 
d returned on January rst, 


he vetoed the motion against Caesar. 


ion was brought forward that 
Caesar should give up his command at once or be declared 
a public enemy. Caesar's friends among the tribunes for 49, 
the famous Mark Antony and Cassius, vetoed this, but their 
veto was over-ruled, an ltum Ultimum 
(p. 206) was passed. On the ni ary 7th the two 
tribunes fled to Caesar, who had n ) 
he wanted; the sacred office had been viola! 
could advance as the defender of the co 
unscrupulous oligarchs. 

ith the result that Caesar, 


in the: most masterly manner, Wi 
der who was to ove! 


the innovator and the lea у rthrow Е 

oe had the legal right on his side in the 
ivil W; 

ea eived at Ravenna the 


Outbreak of Civil War.—Caesar Tec 
tribunes, and at once resolv 


news brought by the fugitive 
оп medo) He had with him but one legion, the rath, 
and at the head of t d the Rubicon, the 
boundary stream between his province and Italy. By this 
act he placed himself in open of the government ; 
i i i the Senate is uncertain ; Tyrrell puts it 
in The date of this mesh. reasonable to suppose that it immediately 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 
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i * the die is 
we need not accept as historical! the famous M END. 
cast” ( Jacta alea est), but it certainly expresses A 

esar at once advanced and occupied Aaminn "RS 

At first sight Caesar's act might appear oni E 
He had with him only one veteran ызыр in. Gaul 
recruits, for the bulk of his army was a it te join him; 
although he had already summoned part of i othing except 
and apart from his army he seemed to have n 


i But 
rt him. 
the enthusiasm of the Transpadanes to support hi 


s, incible, 
he and his soldiers alike believed that they were invi 
and his whole force was u 


Н als 
nder his own control ; ern E 
had been trained under his eye in Gaul; ts so keen 
commander, not even the great Napoleon, was subordinate, 
a discerner of merit, or so ready to encourage a Caesar knew 
and they repaid him with absolute obedience. te’s rule in 
too that there was no enthusiasm for the Senate PE a 
Italy, and that there were many who wou ent, Balbus, 
Change of government. for years past his n d Узе ruited 
had been busy with bribes in Rome, and ha in debt ог 
for Caesar's Darty any man of ability who was A 
difficulty? Hen 


to win 
ce the invader knew he had only 
Some successes, and hi 


themselves, 


other 
The Strength or Pompey.—Pompey's strength, on the othe 


declare 
15 partisans everywhere would di 


Were recruits ; he h: 


h of these 
than to himself, 3 


3 ble 
Above all, he ad, as subordinate A 
fOnsulars and praetorians Who looked upon themse 
15 equals, Many of wh 


Caesar himself in his С War 
by Plutarch Appi: 
2 


Ma ded 
Says nothing of it, but it is recor 
Suetonius, 
Sar’s Party was a r 


c iE n 54 for рг 
е Senate, in 51, had or ered Ca, ion 
a legion fot the Parthian War. Caesar did so, and Pompey gave a legi 
which he had lent to Caesar ; hence 

legions, 
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Caesar's Rapid Successes.— One moment the issue seemed 
doubtful; for Labienus, Caesars best and most successful 
subordinate, deserted, and men thought it was the beginning 
of the break-up of Caesar's army. Instead of this Labienus 
came alone, and Caesar contemptuously sent his baggage 
after him. He himself pushed on down the east coast with 
extraordinary energy, while Antony crossed the Apennines 
and occupied Arretium, thus securing the western approach 
to Rome. Everything there was panic, for men expected 
that Caesar, as the nephew of Marius, and the leader of 
Gauls, would combine the old Marian horrors of the pro- 
scriptions and of a barbarian invasion. On January 18th 
the Senate left Rome, calling on all good citizens to follow, 
and the Roman republic may be said to end. Henceforth 
there are magistrates, but no constitutional government ; such 
government as exists is that of the great military leaders. 

, Pompey's Plans.—Pompey had intended to make a stand 
in Picenum, where his local influence was great, but Caesar 
was too quick for him, and he had to fall back into S. Italy. 
As he had the command of the sea, such a move, from a 
military point of view, had much in its favour; but Pompey 
had overlooked the moral effect of such a “ strategic move- 
ment to the rear.” And whatever chance it had of success 
was spoiled by the folly of his aristocratic subordinates. In 
defiance of Pompey’s express orders to retire, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus held out in Corfinium till February 21st— 


not long enough to real but long enough 
to surrender. thirty cohorts, largely of veterans, which his 
needed to mix with his recruits. 


commander-in-chief badly 
Hence Pompey was compelled to evacuate Italy altogether, 
ium, in spite of Caesar's attempts 


f Rome.— Caesar, who had tried repeatedly 
to negotiate, had won Italy almost without a blow. He now 
showed that he could use his success wisely. To the surprise 


of all—friends almost as much as 
scriptions ; those who were taken in arms were released, and 


1 The dates in this chapter are given according to the Roman calendar, 
which was more than & month in advance of the real season of the 


year. (Cf. P- 286.) 
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Ompey and his noble Partisans alarmed and voe 
their threats al] Who had not left Italy with them. e 
had the command of the sea, and they intended to us 
to starve out Italy, | ce 

ims of Caesar in 49.—To prevent this was one о nx 
many duties which crowded upon Caesar. Не had al PAn 
deal with Pompey’s army in Spain, which was one of шы ns 
like his own, With his usua] energy he set himself to the: 
tasks, after Staying only a few days in Rome. ай of 

y his lieutenants he secured Sicily and Sardinia, two = 
the minor granaries of Rome; but Curio, who passed ov т 
from Sicily to Africa, fell in battle there against the P od 
i king of Numidia, who was Caes. 5 
© fell the most brilliant of Caesar 
ion from the Senate is made by 


Caesar in Spain.—Caesar meanwhile had hurried to Spam 
only stopping on the way to invest Massilia, which had joine 
d no Ше, and received pond i ее 

no fear of Po levies, 

he himself Said, “he was going to attack sen which had 
no leader, and would then return to deal with a a yen 
. Campaign j i in only las! 
forty days, but it was full. of UE Mm. ‘At S 
Was in an almost ition, for 
floods of the river Sicoris cut M creed al supplies; but 
he contrived to Send a detachment of his men across the 
river in coracles, and restored his communications, Afranius 
and Petreius, the i mmanders, tried to retreat 
when it was too late, and found themselyes compelled to 
surrender (August and). In Further Spain Pompey’s legate 
was Terentius Varro, the most learned of the Romans. He 
was preparing to Iesist when his soldiers deserted him, and 
Caesar found himself master of ај] pain ; everywhere he 
ency as in Italy. On his return he 
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received the submission of Massilia, the siege of which had 
been continued by his lieutenants, D. Brutus and Trebonius. 
The Massiliots had treacherously broken a truce they had 
asked for; but Caesar gave them favourable terms. Here 
he heard that he had been named Dictator, to hold the 
consular elections for 48; and on his return to Rome, he 
presided at his own election as consul. He also dealt with 
the economic crisis, and extended the franchise to the 
Transpadanes. His laws on these points will be considered 
with the rest of his legislation in the next chapter. In one 
year he had made himself master of Rome and its govern- 
ment, and had crushed his enemies in the West. A mutiny 
of the oth legion at Placentia was easily put down by him. 
„The Campaign of 48.—Pompey meantime had been, in a 
leisurely manner, raising the forces of the East. He had 
nine legions and 7,000 cavalry, and what was most formidable 
of all, his fleet, under Bibulus, Caesar’s old colleague of 59, 
commanded the Adriatic. Caesar, however, with some 
15,000 men, boldly put to sea on January 4th, and, escaping 
Bibulus, landed in Epirus. He gained some successes, but 
was hard pressed by Pompey's superior numbers; while the 
rest of his army was unable to cross, owing to the vigilance 
of Bibulus, who brutally murdered all Caesarians whom his 
vessels captured. At last, at the end of March, Antony 
brought over the remainder of the troops of Caesar, who 
was now able to assume the offensive. Pompey anticipated 
him by seizing the fortress of Dyrrachium, but Caesar 
invested him there, and tried to starve him out, as he had 
done Vercingetorix at Alesia. It was а reckless policy, for 
the smaller army was blockading the larger, and itself was 
suffering terrible hardships from lack of supplies, but it 
nearly succeeded. Pompey, however, was able in the end, 
by means of his fleet, to turn Caesar's entrenchments, and, 
in the engagement which followed, inflicted a serious defeat 
on his rival. Caesar retired across the mountains into 
Thessaly, and drew Pompey after him by threatening Metellus 
Scipio, who was bringing up new forces from the East. It was 
Pompey's policy to avoid a pitched battle, for he did not trust 
his troops against the veterans opposed to them, and he hoped, 
by means of his numerous cavalry, to cut off Caesar’s supplies, 
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4 y it did 
The Battle of Pharsalus. —It was a wise policy, md SEM 
not commend itself to Pompey's aristocratic Неше: A. They 
wanted to be back among the pleasures of ас At 
were confident of success, especially after the рее 
Dyrrachium, and were already quarrelling ERE been woni 
as to the division of spoils which had not ye which was 
Caesar's office as pontifex maximus was the prize 
Most keenly disputed, — . "S ience, 
Pompey was compelled to give way to their usi WES 
and the battle which decided the fate of EN st oth 
fought on the plain of Pharsalus, in Thessaly Med en 
48). Pompey's forces were more than double 


To 
H us. 
Caesar, and his cavalry was seven times as numero’ 
this arm he trusted fo 


Cavalry turning Caesar’s rig! 


is bar- 
his infantry, In a fashion which he had learned from 2н со- 
barian foes, At the same time he placed a force o 
horts in reserve, Th 


А sing 
after overwhelming the opposing 

cavalry, sudden y came up 
the reserve Cohorts and t 


ese came from the Eas E 
Caesar's old enemy, роза t 
mber of senators were Pie 
Oman citizens were spared ; m 
» aS а natura] measure of precaution, ned 

5 ons those who were pardo: di 
at this time were M. Brutus and C. Cassius, afterwar 
Caesar's murderers, 


mb s 
The Civil War Was not Over, for the defeated army wa 


B 2 me 
f any of them retired to Africa, to BER, 
the struggle there; but, as a result of victory, Caesar 
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now the undisputed representative of Rome, while his beaten 
enemies became more and more unpatriotic, and leagued 
themselves with Parthians and with Numidians against their 
mother country. 

End of the Pompeian Party and Death of Pompey.—Above 
all, the battle ended the Pompeian party; those who continued 
the struggle did it as aristocrats, but not as Pompeians ; for 
their great leader, fleeing to the East to restore his shattered 
fortunes, was brutally murdered in Egypt. Pompey was a 
man of talent, who unfortunately believed himself to be a 
genius; hence he set himself the impossible task of re- 
conciling the irreconcilable, autocracy and oligarchy, and 
inclining now to one alternative and now to the other, 
ruined his whole career by his own indecision. 

Caesar in Egypt.—Caesar had followed in hot pursuit of 
Pompey; he had all along sought an interview with him, 
and was now anxious to secure his person, but he arrived in 
Egypt to find him dead. Caesar, however, remained nine 
months in this remote corner of the world, while Italy was 
almost torn to pieces by the quarrels of his subordinates 
(p. 278), and while the optimates were gathering strength in 
Africa. 

The main cause of this extraordinary waste of time seems 


to have been an intrigue with Cleopatra, who was joint 
queen of Egypt with her brother Ptolemy. For her sake 
ith the result that 


Caesar interfered in the affairs of Egypt, wi 
he was himself in great danger, being besieged by the 
Egyptian army in the Pharos, at the entrance of the harbour 
of Alexandria. Even when he was at last relieved by the 
arrival of reinforcements, and had mastered all opposition, 
he seems to have spent three months in leisurely settling the 
affairs of Egypt; he did not annex it, but he dissolved the 
old army which had made itself master of the reigning 
house, and left a new Roman garrison under the command 
of a freedman's son ; the post was too important to be given 
to a man of high position. Cleopatra was again placed on 
the throne with another royal brother, for Ptolemy had 
fallen in the struggle. t 

Caesar in Asia.—At last Caesar tore himself away from 
Egypt and hurried into Asia, where Pharnaces, the son and 
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E a king 
murderer of the great Mithradates, was building ар а 
dom for himself. He thought the Бота contempt, but 
by their quarrels, and. might be treated wit at Zela (Aug: 
he found his mistake. Caesar crushed him have сеп 
2nd, 47), and is said on this occasion zn me. He then 
famous despatch, “ Vent, vidi, Uic" to F d home to Italy. 
rapidly settled the affairs of Asia, and hurrie Here all had 

Confusion in Italy during Caesar's rss, of the 
been confusion. М. Antony had been name fter Pharsalus j 
horse when Caesar was appointed dictator a keep others 1n 
but he was too lawless in conduct himself Us ake matters 
order, even had he been strong enough. За deliberately 
worse, M. Caelius, one of the praetors of 4 the people, to 
set himself, by legislation, and by stirring Ar driven from 

Ting about a general bankruptcy. He w sar meanwhile 
Rome, and finally killed in Bruttium. Caes ht which had 
was out of reach, and unable to exercise the dede for the 
been given him of nominating all magistrates ; o officers 1n 
rst nine months of the year 47, there were The tribunes 
Rome except the master of the horse and was taking 
One of these, Dolabella, Cicero's son-in-law, in 
up the policy of Caeli 


s 
ius, while meantime the troop 
Campania mutinied (August). 


tember), at once resto 
to their senses by si 
(quirites), and so dis 
however, he conse 


ere 
ad escaped were there, and oey Ts ^ 
d by Juba, the King of Numidia, 
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Thapsus, they ventured to engage him (in April), and the 
natural result followed. Their huge army went down before 
his irresistible legionaries, and in spite of Caesar's orders to 


the Republic was hopeless, and h 
His name as that of an honest man, 
duty, and who had preferred death to slavery, became the 


watchword of all Republicans for the next cen 


returned victorious to Rome, an 
triumph—over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Numidia; 


reference to the Civil War was conspicuous by its absence. 


The Campaign in Spain (45). — Caesar w 
for six or seven months, but he had one mi 
last, and as he himself said, his hardest. His governor in 
Spain, Cassius, had made himself hated by his cruelty and 
f Thapsus found it easy to seize 


this country, in which the party of Pompey had always been 
and even runaway slaves 


strong. А large force was enrolled, 
were admitted to its ranks, for as the Civil War proceeded, 


the beaten party became mor 
left Rome late in the autumn of 46, an 
took place at Munda (March 17t 


terrible—quarter was neither given 
at one time in great danger, but in the end he won the day. 
Labienus and Cn. Pompeius, the elder 50) i 
and only Sextus Pompeiu: 
fathers party. Caesar returned to Ro 
triumphed over his Roman fellow-countrymen. The first 
act of the Civil War was over, the second was very soon to 
begin, and it was to be even more cruel than the first. 
Pompry’s MISTAKES AT —(1)_He placed his best 
troops on his right wing, W! ich rested on the Enipeus. They coul 
not be attacked, but they also could not attack. Caesar, on the other 
hand, put his tenth legion on bis right in the post of danger. (2) As 
Caesar points out (8. C. iii. 92), his men by attacking had their confidence 
increased. (3) Pompey gave up the struggle too soon. 


CHAPTER XI, 
ROME 
THE WORK oF CAESAR AS MASTER OF 


during 
f Caesar hé 
Caesar's Position at Rome.— The career o blic to t 
the Civil War is the transition from the ves 5 struggle 
Empire. He begins the Struggle asa um five years late 
for his rights under the constitution ; he die 
invested with 
Augustus ever enjoyed; hen 
lives of the “Twelve C 


t 
for 1t 
Praetor Presiding in Ње fet: 
Would haye been the lesser Officer “creating 


dictator to p Own election, f Pharsalus 
Il. After Pharsalus,— But, when the battle o world, 

had decideg that Ca, Was master of the Roman 

the old Republican 


'OWers 


e EET C 
F p Were concentrated in him, 
Way quite unprecedented 


ў jghts 
1) He becomes Consul for буе years, and has the Пё 
of tribune for life, While his dictatorship is renewed. 
€ Teceives contro] Of war and peace, the state 
3) And the righ 9 Nominate all officers of 
except the plebeian Officers, was the 
. After Thapsus, — His victory at Thapsus It is 20 
Signal for another grant of Powers and honours. 
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longer a question as before of republican powers without 
republican limitations: new titles and powers begin to 
appear, which go back to the regal period, eg. Caesar 
received the right to appoint all magistrates, ordinary and 
extraordinary, and in virtue of this, when he started for the 
Spanish campaign, he delegated the government of Rome 
and Italy to eight øraefecti. The very name implied that 
now the place of the * magistrate." elected by the people, 
was taken by the “officer,” appointed by a superior. In 
fact Caesar's position was passing into that of king, as his 
soldiers recognized, and showed at his triumph in their rude 
jests; and the divine element appeared side by side with 
the regal, in the grant to him of a statue in the Capitol, with 
the inscription “to the demi-god." 

IV. After Munda.—His victory in Spain was followed by 
a final outburst of servility. His power it was hardly 
possible to extend, but the Romans did what they could 
in this direction; he was made dictator for life, his right of 
nomination was extended to plebeian officers, so that it now 
included all the functionaries of the state, and the people 
voted that he should have sole command of the armies. 

Even more remarkable was the increase of titles and 
honours; the old word '*Zmferafor"! appears in the new 
sense which it has ever since borne, as the symbol of 
absolute power: and Caesar received the right to mark him- 
self off from the rest of the citizens, by always wearing the 
laurel crown and the gold embroidered robe of a “ trium- 
phator” So too Mark Antony was appointed his priest 
(flamen), as if Caesar was really a god. 

Meaning of these Honours.— This lavish grant of honours 
showed that the days of the Republic were over, morally as well 
as politically, and that henceforth men would vie with each 
other in servility to the monarch. Probably, however, there 
was a malicious intention in this extravagance of flattery ; the 


1 « Imperator” in Republican times was the title of honour given to a 
victorious general by his own soldiers ; in their enthusiasm, they hailed 
him as “a true general.” Caesar now received itas a permanent title, and 
his successors were to inherit it, From being purely military, it became 
extended to be the symbol of absolute power generally ; so the Greeks 
always translated it adroxpdrwp. For another half century, however, it 
still continued to be used in its old sense, £c. for victorious generals, 
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ition was 
Senate wished to reveal to all men that Caesar's posit: É 
so to make him unpopular. es 
о Intention for the Future Government ор кп hands. 
this was their wish, Caesar himself played щи constitutional 
After his return from Munda, he threw aside a EEA y 
fictions: he was master of Rome, and irae MER e 
receiving the Senate sitting, and in other sim : 
ed Roman prejudice. н itle o 
ER he SES have really wished os (late in 
“king”; the Sibylline books were made to s onquered by 
the year 45) that the Parthians could only be cena immor- 
a Roman “king,” and Mark Antony, in ee его at the 
talized by Shakspere, pressed the crown on 1 the evident 
festival of the Lupercalia (February 44), althoug he droppe’ 
dislike of the people for the Proposal caused it to "ts of this 
for the time. There is no doubt that it was a 5 ned the 
kind which, by wounding Roman sentiment, sharp! ose that 
daggers which killed Caesar. We can hardly supp 


title, 
Caesar failed to see this danger, ог that, for a paltry 
he wilfully incurn 


й iberate 
ed so great a risk ; probably his зае 
Judgment was that, as the Republic was dead, so 
and offices should 


s fitte! 
be superseded by new ones, which 
the new state of things. 


S Treatment of the Senate, 
in his treatmen| 


2 spect 
t of the Senate; he showed but little resp 
for its traditions, 


sed 
Part in the new government. Boum 
about 600 to 900, and among t army, 
members appointed by him were centurions from his fiance 
and even Gauls S were an open da the 
of the old position of the Senate as the centre O 
influence of the n 


So 
: obiles and of Roman exclusivene s. о its 
too, in the conduct of business, he paid no regar 
susceptibilities; all j 


iscussed in 
1 Important matters were discu 
Private with a few 1 


pase 11s bis 
lüng it; Cicero, at all events, tel - 
1 a he receives letters of thanks Бор IG 
barian kings, of whom he had never heard, for 
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of the Senate nominally proposed by bim, but really the 
work of Caesar, who thus, for his own purposes, made 
free with the prestige of the Senate and of its most famous 
orator, 

, Caesar's Treatment of the old Republican Offices.—So too in 
his treatment of the old Republican offices, Caesar showed that 
they were to play but a subordinate part in his scheme of 
government. He raised the number of praetors to fourteen, 
and of quaestors to forty ; this increase was needed on account 
of the ever-widening sphere of Roman empire, and the 
growth of administrative duties, but it also tended to de- 
preciate the honour of office by increasing the number of 
those who shared it. Caesar also showed almost a contempt 
for the old offices in the way in which he gave them ; the 
nominal election by the people followed as a matter of 
course from his “ commendation,” and he did not scruple 
when one of the consuls for 45 died 
that year, to appoint a successor 
he showed in every р 


looked on in future as mere 
magistrates of the municipal 


governors of the empire. 
Caesars Autocracy.—Caesar in fact established an auto- 
cracy ; however much the old “liberty” of Rome had been 
nominal, and however great had been the mis-government 
of the Senate and people, yet his work must be con 
demned as having crushed once for all any possibility of 


free development in Rome, and as having led by a natural 


sequence to the unrestrained licence of his successors in the 
imperial power. Yet, on the other hand, it is hard to see 
how he could have done otherwise than he did; the task 


of governing the Roman world called for a strong hand, and 


none but an absolute monarch could give this; the old 
government of the city senate and the city assembly, was 
absolutely unsuited for the new task, and the very idea of 
1 This power grew out of the custom, which existed under the 
Republic, of influential men supporting candidates by commending 
them to the electors; but the «© commendation ” of Caesar was an 


irresistible command. (Gf. р. 205.) ° 


ity of Rome, rather than as 
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7 ates- 
Popular representation never crossed the mind of pue. 
men of the old world.. It was reserved for hig ош 
despised barbarians of the North to develop this 
their vigorous local freedom. у leave the 
The Problems of the Empire.—It is pleasanter to to the 
faulty methods by which Caesar worked, and to turn 
results which he actually achieved. 


nobles and capitalists at Rome. ad 

3 Dealings with the EES Question, — Caesar Б 
first to deal with the economic difficulties of Rome. eral, 
both of his own Partisans and of the citizens in Бер the 
expected him to revive the Policy of bankruptcy e as 
cmocratic party, and either teduce debts 75 per cen “th 
had been done by Val 


the 
: erus Flaccus in 86, or adopt 
narian programm ncial 


€ ОЁ “novae tabulae.” 

Caesar did neither. He passed two series of fina an 
measures—at the end of 49, on his return from Spain ; first 
at the end of 47, on his return from Asia On the 
occasion he 

(1) Lowered the rate of in 


ad 
A terest, and deducted what Р 
n already paid from the principal of the debt. 


as to the “cessio bonorum raro d 
h e beginning of the principle which i 
asis of all modern bankruptcy law. ditors 
These measures may seem too drastic, but the cre 


eae, 
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might well be satisfied to get even part of their debts, and 
the bankrupt party, led by Caelius and Dolabella (p. 278), 
raised fresh commotions in his absence in the: East. 
On his return, Caesar saw some further measures were neces- 
sary, and he not only pardoned Dolabella, but lowered all 
rents of smaller tenements by one-fourth, and endeavoured 
to promote the circulation of capital by requiring that part 
of it should be invested in Italian land. 

truck 


at the root of the economic difficulties by trying to check 
disorder in Rome. He had used Clodius and the mob as a 
tool against the government ; but now that he was himself 


governor, he suppressed (by edict in 46) the collegia (p. 253), 
chievous uses. 


which had been perverted to such mis 
he endeavoured to limit the constant growth of the Roman 
down the number of recipients of 


and by requiring proof of 


of course in part affected by Caesar's financi: 
to slavery, its economic state was terrible, ап 


had not the power, even had he ha t lw 
this evil. But the measures which he adopted in palliation 


of it were useful. He required that a third of the herdsmen 
employed should be free men, and he developed the toad 
system of Italy. He also planned great works for draining 


the Pomptine marshes, and so reclaiming from malaria a 
been fertile, and for 


Sulla’s had been), but strictly paid for. 
too was managed on а new, principle, for the settlers were 
introduced into already existing communities, instead of 
being planted down in masses. 
The Lex Julia Municipalis (45). — Caesar saw too that the 
ation as well as its economic 


government of Italy needed терш т 
state; and by his Lex Municipalis he endeavoured to provide 
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e must b lendar. 
civilized world, ie. the reform of the Roman calen 
Hitherto the mo 


of 355 days, 


on- 
had brought things into hopeless a 
fusion ; and in 46 the Spring festival of Flora was Кер 


th. 
Should have been, but on July bs to 
Caesar employed the Greek mathematician, Sosigenes 
put things Straight. Si 


on January rst? H; us 
Straight by making every fourth year a leap year (277 


ange 
! The exact length is 365 days 5 hrs. 48 min, 48 secs. ; Caesar's Cited 
therefore was too great. By the present Gregorian system (in 
into England in 1752) three leap years are omitted in 400 years 

? The Roman year had previo i 
our months, September to D 
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equality ; but Caesar showed what he intended by returning 
to the old tradition of Rome; and by extending the franchise 
freely wherever the provincials were ready for it. So in 49 
the whole of the Transpadanes became citizens, and Gades 
received the same privilege, being the first provincial 
town which became a Roman municipium. (Cf. p- 82). 
Caesar afterwards promised the Latin franchise to Sicily, but 
he did not live to carry this out. Meantime individuals 
received the citizenship freely; as We have seen (p. 282), 
provincials were even admitted to the Senate. 

Regulation of "Taxation. — Caesar took measures also for 
the better organization of those provinces which were not yet 
ripe for full union with Rome. The provincial governors 
had their tenure of office shortened, and their powers limited 
ral control; Caesar had no intention of 
do with a provincial army what he him- 
self had done. And the finances of the empire were to be 
put on a better footing by the carrying 
assessment, with a view to à istri 
The worst abuse in the provinc 
abolition of the tithe - farming system, which 
Asia. Caesar too showe 
burdens by reimposing the 
ports, which had been abolished in 60. 

. The sign that in subjection to 4 common master the old 
jealousy of Rome and the provinces was to disappear, Was the 
refounding of Carthage and of Corinth (under the name of 
Laus Julii) ; the crimes of the Republic were thus undone by 
the Empire. 

_ When we remember that all this work was d 
intervals between the campaigns i 
becomes absolute wonder. Of Caesar, more 


man, it is true that he was born 


st To cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 


han any other 


Organization of Frontier. And Caesar knew that it was 
part of the task of Roman governme 7 
but also to advance its 


what it already had under its sways 
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: i rbarism. 
dominions, and to defend the empire aginst barb 
He had, as Proconsul, done the work o Numidia. He 
frontier, and in 46 he had annexed to avenge the 
was now proposing to move into the East trong frontier 
defeat of Crassus, and to give Rome a s E 

Д е to 
PE idm against Caesar. But this work was AO ATI 
mpl S measures for the better g MES 
hateful to the Roman by period 
as his autocracy itself. Caesar had done his best y P State, 
beaten foes to the offices 1 War; 
the bitterness of the Civi 


n 155 
€ prize of empire; dreamy prm 
like Marcus Brutus, could not forget that the Repu 
gone, 
Out о 


f these various elemen 
led by M. i 


105 
- Brutus, the favourite of Caesar, and C. Cassius, 
who ‘had forgotten hi 


+ Brutus, wh 
by the removal Of Caesar, 


n ег, 
urder of Caesar. Caesar knew he was in dang 


He 
¡p ound himself with a bod: TM he 
Е € too often to be afraid now; besides, b 
was intending s 


ign in 
hortly to join his troops for the campaign 
the East, 


te 
The murder for the meetin of the Sena 
on the “Ides of March” (Mar, т 5 freee portents kan 
seen in the sky and in the streets, but Caesar, rousin 
l warnings, went to his doom. The conspirators cos 
round him as if to do him honour, and then one. of ded 
struck -him behind ; he resisted desperately, single-han ud 
and unarmed as € Was, till he Saw that M. Brutus and 
among the assassins, ` Then he gave up the struggle, 
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died, pierced by twenty-three wounds, at the foot of the 


statue of his defeated rival Pompey. 
His most fitting epitaph!is that which Shakspere puts 


into the mouth of Antony— 


* Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times.” 


Roman Literature anti-Caesarian.—Undoubtedly in Caesar's 
own day the men of letters were against him. He was 
bitterly assailed by the poet Catullus (87-54), although 
Catullus himself came from Verona; and Transpadane Gaul 
was strongly for Caesar. No doubt the poet reflects the 
tone of “smart” Roman society, of which the leader was 


the notorious Clodia, the sister of the tribune, and probably 
f treated his 


the *Lesbia" of Catullus. Caesar himsel 
assailant most kindly, and the réputation of Catullus as 


“the tenderest of Roman poets” is independent of his 
name in Roman 


political views. But of course the greatest 

literature at this period is that of Cicero; and it is Cicero, 

in his speeches and his letters, who has always furnished the 
d who therefore 


main arguments to Caesar's opponents, an 
is so vigorously attacked by Mommsen as “a journalist in 
the worst sense of the term, abounding in words, poor 
beyond all conception in ideas.” In spite of his modern 

figure in Roman prose 


critics, Cicero remains the greatest 
estas an orator; but as a 


literature. His importance is great 

philosopher (cf. p. 293) also his influence has been very 
marked, as the adapter and expounder of Greek ideas; as а 
critic of oratory (cf. p. 256) he is one o 
sources for the history of Roman i 


he ranks as a model of style, and is our bi 
icero also believe 


the history of the period. С beli 
be a poet, and celebrated his consulship in verses. - The 
best known specimen is the famous line— 
** Q fortunatam natam me consule Romam." 

е hostile poet, 


1 Caesar's career is well summed up in the line of th: 
Lucan (Phar. II. 657) 
* Nil actum credens dum quid superesset 


The contrast between him and Pompey could not 
Phars. I. 121-157. 


than in the famous passage 


agendum." 
be better described 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WARS (44-31) 


The Results of Caesar's Murder.—The murder of Cu 
Was not Only a crime, it was a blunder. When Cicero 521 
that the conspirators (who had been afraid to ask him ir 
Join them) had acted * childishly, for they had left the heir 
to the kingdom," his words were more true than he ше, 
he thought that, had Antony been killed, the work wou 
have been complete; as a Matter of fact, the murder © 
Crex el e на солее роь sie a monarchy 
inevitable, and all the tools which Caesar had used to bui t 
15 the murderers had only removed the one hand tha 
could really control these tools The Roman empire bn 
aoe to the ambition of Caesar, and so could not рах 
them wi Ut Вай the conspirators done as the majority 
E pushed, and murdered Antony too, their work m 

ad à Momentary success, Brutus, however, 10 od 
unpractica] idealism, had shrunk from what he deeme 


li e 
о bloodshed, and Antony was spared to aveng! 


ks ааа the Death of Caesar. For the moment after 
expected R aesar all was Confusion ; the conspirators E 
"People of „Rome to rally round them W! 


Py е, an 
Prepared to take пеш fear, recovered his courage, ап. 


easuri 1 ition; he 
consul, and so hien €s to secure his position ; d from 
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elf at once to secure 


Antony's Measures.—He set hims 
h his election was dis- 


Dolabella, his fellow-consul (althoug 
puted) and Lepidus, who, as Caesar’s master of the horse, 
ad command of the only troops in Rome. He succeeded 
with both, but he did not know how weak the conspirators 
were, and thought it necessary to temporize. Ata meeting 
of the Senate, on March 17th, it was decided, on the 
Proposal of Cicero, there should be a general “amnesty,” 
that the conspirators should enjoy their honours and their 
offices, but that all Caesar's “acts » should be maintained. 
This compromise could not possibly last, and neither side 
meant to keep to it, but by assenting to it, the conspirators 
gave away their position ; either Caesar’s death was deserved, 
in which case his measures ought to have perished with him, 
or it was a brutal murder, and the actors in it deserved 
severe punishment. 

Antony Strengthens his Position. —The Roman people soon 
showed which alternative of this dilemma they accepted ; at 
Caesar’s funeral it hardly needed Antony 
familiar to us in the version of Shakspere, to lash the mob 
of Rome into fury, for Caesar had been ро Па 
people; and the veterans, both those still serv 
egions, and those who had receive 
were resolved to have vengeance for their old commander. 
Hence the funeral of the dictat 
EDUC had to leave Rome. 
рога ; he brought in а law 
Or ever, and professed to treat : 
respect. He also put down the disorder in the streets with 


à strong hand, and executed the ringleader, 
pretended to be connected with Marius and Caesar; but he 


at the same time prevailed on the Senate to give him à 
body-guard. : 

Antony throws off the Mask.—He now felt himen SE 
enough to show his plans. He strengthened his pe un 
till it became a large for Cae 
ed proceeded to rule Н dum 

alway i en the ра = К 
both Е the field А was admirable while 
he was in danger, but as soon as he began 


ce, and, by 
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lost his head and behaved as if success were already Е: 
Не now squandered Caesars treasures in reckless de 
bauchery, and openly played the tyrant. : 

Octavian.—But a Son compel for power, Octavian, 
the great-nephew of Caesar, and his private heir, now ар 
peared on the scene. He was not yet 19, and friends it 
foes looked on him as a boy who could be made a tool ; nd 
this boy displayed an ability and a self-control which enable 
him to deceive the most skilful deceivers, and to secure ^! 
own ends by means of the very men who thought they were 
using him for theirs, He had a most difficult part to play, 
for he neither could nor would join the party of his unes 
murderers, and Antony had usurped the leadership of t e 
Caesarian Party, and even refused to give Octavian t 
Private fortune of Caesar. The young man, howeven 
accepted his position as his uncle's representative, 20 
paid, out of his private fortune and the loans of his friends, 
the legacies to the people which Caesar had promised, i 
which Antony had squandered. d 

Antony claims Cisalpine Саш. — Antony meanwhile ha 
altered Caesar’s arrangements for the provinces. By vote 
of the people he first took Macedonia for himself, and gave 
Syria to Dolabella, though Caesar had assigned these tO 
k Brutus and Cassius, and then, in the same way, 
seated for himself Cisalpine Gaul, мыгы had been 
assigned to Decimus Brutus, who had already a 
[ The conspirat was no p^ 
bi them in Italy (September 44) and M. Brutus and 
he Started for the East, leaving Antony master © ES 
el But *the boy" whom he had despised began Hê 
x and as it was evident there would 

appeal to arms, proceeded to raise (late in October) 
on his own authority, a force from among his uncle 5 
Mara and t, Piel io cnin ago (e 
€ Fourth) to desert thei т. 

Outbreak of Civil Vine found ‘that he could ne 
‹ against Octavi hurrie 
to Cisalpine Gaul (Em of Ма atts Decimus 
ntrenched at Mutina. The consuls a 
S and Pansa, both members of Caesar 
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party, were sent against Antony, and the Senate sanctioned 
the act of Octavian in raising troops (early in January, 43), 
End gave him the authority of propraetor. Thus civil 
dae was once more raging, though the Senate declined to 

eclare Antony a public enemy. There were at least three 
parties in the field, for Octavian was an enemy to Decimus 


Brutus as well as to Antony. 

Cicero's Behaviour during the year 44.— Cicero, since he had 
returned to Italy after Pharsalus, had spent his time mainly 
in retirement, devoting himself to Philosophy," as а consola- 
tion for his enforced political inactivity. Caesar treated him 
with marked kindness, and allowed him to intercede for 
his former comrades-in-arms, the Pompeians;? but, on the 
dictators murder in 44, Cicero showed the greatest delight, 


and allowed himself to speak with outrageous bitterness © 
ed him. Towards 


{теп befriend 

; d his old hostility 
against Cicero, and one of the historic struggles of the world 
began. Cicero, in his first Philippi, treats Antony with 
respect, but in his second (published, though never delivered 
as a speech, in November, 44) he flings all p 
winds, and attacks Antony in an invective a5 furious as it 
was wellmerited. After this, at intervals, appeare 
12 Philippics, in which Cicero endeav t 
to vigorous action against Antony, and to animate the 
courage of the old constitutional party. Hopeless as. this 
attempt was, yet the bravery © Cicero cannot be too highly 
commended. He came forwar 
principles of his life, at ап age W 
shrunk from further action, 
deadly enmity of an absolutely un 
point only Cicero's conduct must be condemned—he pro- 
posed to use Octavian as а tool 1 
murderers, and then to get rid of him; be thought Octavian 
could be cajoled into following his dvice, and he was 
punished by finding, when it was too late, that Octavian 
bad outwitted him. рына in 45, бе Toe 

E.g. i i i the De Find in 45, the 77 
Dis Drs is period he pap arer in the same years the De Senectute 
and the De Officiis. 


1 Cf. his speeches pr? Ligario and pre Rege Deiotaro. 
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: з В n 
The Campaign of 43.— The armies met in ср d 
was defeated, and compelled to raise the siege dh the 
and flee headlong to Transalpine Gaul; but nd. tha 
consuls fell in the fighting, and Octavian m d 
command of their armies, He allowed Antony to Bruns 
and refused to have anything to do with сота жр С) 
Who was pursuing his defeated foe. Brutus hoped т їп 
help from Lepidus and from Plancus, the gover EE 
Gallia Narbonensis and in Further Gaul, but afte 


compelled in his turn to retreat ; 

he, after many adventures, was killed by Antony (Sept. 43): 
Meanwhile, in the East, 

and Cassius had killed 


Ow attempted to get rid of Oc nd 
s did not come, and when Octa first 
ship, the Senate, though it at iee 
eed, had to yield. He was elected consul in Aug 
and at 


Ў a for 
pecial commission was set up 
the trial of the assassins of Caesar. 


army, and met Antony 


Ity-three legions, and E 
Telling, to unite to settle the Titius 
of the Roman world, Accordingly a tribune, P. Ti ere 
casure by which the three generals W 


е e 
January, 37» fresoiri reipublicae constituendi 
Power, is second triumvirate differs ate 
the first (so-called) Of бо, in that it Was not merely a priv: 
arrangement between th 


a 
Тее powerful citizens, but was 


to 
nt even further than the famous grants of only 
1 the ( and the Manilian Laws ; he had receive e the 
€ imperium infinitum sequum, while Brutus and Cassius receiv that 
imperium infinitum majusi is a direct 
he various Provinces there. This is ee by 
Emperor, and it is a precedent 
the Senate for the beneiit of its own leaders, 
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definite office set up by the people of Rome for a special 


purpose. 

. The Proscriptions. 
in a terrible manner ; they revived 
but in a form even more cruel. Each of the triumvirs was 


allowed to put down his own special enemies ; and Lepidus 
gaye up his brother, and Antony his uncle, to the hate of 
his colleagues. These two proposed victims escaped, but 
300 senators and 2,000 equites are said to have been killed ; 
many were proscribed merely for their wealth; and the 
soldiers, in their lust for blood, broke away from all disci- 
pline. The most distinguished among those who perished 
were Cicero and bis brother Quintus, who were sacrificed 
to the vengeance of Antony. The great orator met his fall 
bravely; his death was à sign that the reign of eloquence 
was over, and that it was the sword which henceforth was 
to rule in Rome. Nothing can excuse the cruelty of the 
triumvirs, but most of those who fell thoroughly deserved 
their fate; Caesar had shown them mercy, and they mur- 
dered him, or applauded his murderers; they found in his 
successors tyrants of a very different character. 

The Campaign of Philippi.—But the work of vengeance for 
Caesar was only half done, for Brutus and Cassius, with 
large armies, held all the provinces east of the Adriatic j 
hence Antony and Octavian marched against them, leaving 
Lepidus to rule Italy. The campaign Was that of Pharsalus 
over again, not only in the fact that the same parties were 
once more ranged against each other, but that the beaten 
side made the same mistakes. They had the larger force, 


but it was the less trustworthy ; and as their fleet kept them 
i their obvious policy 


well supplied with provisions, it was 
not to fight a decisive battle, but to exhaust the enemy. 
to be persuaded by 


— The triumvirs entered on their office 
the proscriptions of Sulla, 


Cassius allowed himself, howeven е == 

Brutus into an engagement at Philippi; in the first en- 

counter, success was divided, but Cassius, whose division 
Brutus, who 


had been defeated by Antony, killed himself. 


met his death, because 


f Sicil 
eh d in his province thirty 


1 So Verres (p. 230), the plund у 
Antony eae Portain vases, which he had seize 
years before. 
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jan an 
Roman World between Or ECR 
tony.—It seemed as if all the chances were in 


ater was 
of the victory of Philippi. БЕЛУ, 
manhood, while Octavian t "Antony 
twenty-one, and was in very delicate health; but 
Now, as always, threw 
debauchery and extravagance. 
the world between the 
only Conditionally, 


8 of lan 
WaS to carry out the distributions ainst 
in Italy to the and to carry on the war ag 


imself the 
41).—Antony had chosen for himsel 
ll the di 


t Horace, who com: 


" 1 те, 
manded a legion at Philippi, where 
; he threw away his shie 


Id and ran away. Odes П. 7. 9 
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two kinds of discontent to face, that of the soldiers who 
looked on themselves as masters, and complained that they 
had not received a proper reward, and that of the Italian 
proprietors, who found themselves dispossessed to make 
room for the veterans! Octavian's task was rendered harder 
by the intrigues of Antony's wife, Fulvia, and of his brother, 
Lucius, who finally took up arms. They were compelled to 
throw themselves into Perusia, a town on the borders of 
Etruria and Umbria, and surrendered, after a hard siege, 
early in the year 4o. This was the last civil war in Italy for 
more than a century, and Octavian was now rapidly drawing 
to himself all that was best in Rome. Men saw that he was 
a statesman, while Antony was proving himself a reckless 
debauchee, and Sextus Pompeius was the chief of the 
organized sea-robbers, whom it had been his great father’s 
most glorious achievement to crush. Foremost among 
Octavian's supporters was M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who, 


from this time onwards, becomes his right hand in all his 
operations, military and civil. Agrippa, who was born in 
the same year as Octavian, and who had been his friend 
from boyhood, was a nian of low birth, but in vigour and 
character he was not unworthy to be ranked with the heroes 


of the old Republic. d as if 
seemed as 1 


Treaty of Brundisium (40).—For à moment it 
a general civil war was about to blaze out again. Antony, 
after wasting the year 41 in extortion and excess in Greece 
and Asia, had now returned to champion his own interests, 
and was besieging Brundisium ; he had also entered into 
communications with Sextus Pompeius. A treaty was 
however, negotiated, by which Antony and Octavian once 

Antony 


more divided the Roman world between them. 
т Asia Minor from the 


was to have the East, and to recove 
Parthians; while Octavian had the West and the task of 
crushing Sextus Pompeius. Lepidus was left in possession 
of Africa. The alliance was cemented by Antony's marriage 
(his wife Fulvia was just dead) with his rival's sister, Octavia. 

1 The best known instance of qe р i case ША үш, yho Ex kis 

; i t the dispossess е recove! if 

farm near Mantua; unlike most 0 Die тА EE Xu 


thanks to hi: rsonal in і 
Horace and "Propertius also suffered in the same confiscations. 
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seems 
She was too good for her worthless husband, but E lasted 
really to have loved him, e. eor 
saved from ruining ims: . alism 
lines: West and East—By this treaty Ба a ne 
between East and West was once more E and the 
struggle which had been waged between Su Brutus апа 
Marians, between Pompey and Caesar, between cé HIE 
Cassius and the triumvirs, was to be fought out um decisive 
Nine years, however, were to elapse before EE only, 
struggle, during which Octavian and Antony me 7, when 
at Misenum in 39, and at Tarentum in the year б ill be 
the triumvirate was renewed for five years more. 


" ears 
convenient to divide the events of the next rar A - 
according to the division of empire which was n 
lished. "The work of 


r he 
Octavian must be taken fed о! 

was at once master cf the capital and the represen 
all the traditions of Roman government. 
The work of Octavian, 


е! 
Put to death b tony’s lieutenants, He had а 
with gross treachery by Octavian, but he can hardly RE 
to have deserved Success ; he had alienated or assassi 
the most Tespectab) Hence 
Preferred to rely on freedmen and runaway slaves. with 
it Was the right si € triumphed, although SA ur 
good reason, in hi. OWn account of his own early 
Passes very rapidly over his relations with Pompey. 

1 The Monumentu; 


. tin 
f all Lat 

ei m Ancyranum, the most famous oi which 

inscriptions, is an account of the Res gestae” of Augustus, 
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At the same time Lepidus disappeared from the scene. 
He had-given to Octavian but lukewarm support against 
Sextus Pompeius, and was now deprived of Africa; but he 
lived on as pontifex maximus in Rome till his death in the 
year 12. It was a curious irony of fate that exalted to being 
one of the three masters of the world a man who had ability 
as a subordinate, but who had but little character and no 


genius. 
Il. The Settlement of Italy and Rome.—Octavian carried 
pi, and as he did again 


out in 36, as he had done after Philip 
after Actium, a large distribution of land among his veterans. 
The results of this must be described in the general account 
of his work. He also, through Agrippa, who became aedile 
in 33, began a thorough restoration of the public buildings 
of Italy. It was the beginning of the policy which, carried 
out under his principate, “found Rome brick, and left it 
marble.” At the same time he sternly repressed brigandage 
in Italy, and established the first regular police force in 
Rome. 

III. Work in the Provinces.—Still more important was his 
work in the provinces. He began that policy of organization 
and extension which afterwards brought the Roman empire 


into its final shape. For the present, it will be enough to 
mention that in 39 and 38 Agrippa settled affairs in Gaul, 
and transported a German tribe, the Ubii, to the left bank of 
the Rhine (among whom afterwards Colonia: Agrippina, f.» 


Cologne, was founded). 
The work of securing the Alpine passes into Italy was also 
begun, by the foundation of Augusta Praetoria (Aosta) in 35; 


and of colonies in Venetia. : 
But the extension of the Roman frontier 
his hardest task. He carried the Roman arms over the Alps 
into, the basin of the Danube (35); defeated the Pannonians, 
and captured their stronghold of Siscia on the Savus, (Save). 
With the province of Pannonia, which was now П part 
of the Danube frontier, 


formed, begins the establishment 
the empire. Only one copy; that 


was set up by him in various rts of , Оп 
at a in Galatia, has tug preserved in anything like completeness. 
In this Augustus never теп tus Pompetus by name, but „simply 
speaks of a “servile bellum, “ Mare pacavt а praedonibus, 


on the N.E. was 


tions Sex! 
? and says, 
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d till the 
although of course this work was not to be complete fighting. 
d of his principate, and then only after muc dus mund 
Ortes us preparing for the final struggle pe the Шат 
of the world ; but he too, like Julius caan mendi. 
of genius. The expedients which he aii ud form parte 
his great end are all themselves ends as тем ады 
ОЁ one great scheme of conquest and organi dito Aton By 
The Parthian Invasion.—The task assigne: OCA 
the treaty of Brundisium was not so hard as tha an divisions, 
but it was serious enough; for, thanks to Rom 


to be 
the Roman empire in the East was lost, and had 
regained. Even 


to. 
» 39 and 38.—Antony did not hurry 
the war, even after the 1 


x wever, 
treaty of Brundisium. He, ho’ 


1 had 
аз rapidly promoted by him. nig vigour 
t Onsulship in 43; and now, by his chief 
and military skill, he accomplished the work which mer o! 
Was neglecting, pening the campaign in the P following 
39, he drove the Parthians Out of Asia Minor, and, 1267. 
Syria, gained, on the very anniversary of elieve 
(38), a great victory at Gindarus, Ventidius was now ; have 2 

f d by Antony, but he was allowed to 
triumph—the first won over Parthians, in con 

Antony and Cleopatra. — Antony did not succeed id raise 
tinuing his lieutenants Victories, and was compelled | under 
the siege of Samosata, He was nw coming completely 
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that mischievous influence which was to ruin his career once 
and for all. He had met the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, in 
Cilicia in 41, and had followed her to Egypt ; for a time his 
interests in Italy and his marriage with Octavia had kept him 
from her, but he rejoined her in 37, and from this time 
onwards, she was his evil genius. Though still a good 


soldier in the field, his warlike operations were paralyzed 
by his unwillingness to leave her and his hurry to return 


to her. 

Antony's Failure against the Parthians.—Antony was in the 
most favourable position to reduce the Parthians. He had 
an enormous force of eighteen legions, besides a large body of 
auxiliaries; moreover, by his alliance with Armenia, he was 


able to invade Parthia on its weakest side, marching down 
the valley of the Tigris into Mesopotamia. His enemies 
too were distracted by internal disunion, owing to the cruelty 


of Prahates, who had put the old king, Orodes, to death. 
All these advantages Antony threw away; 
strong town of Gazaca in Media Atropatene to the north- 
east of Parthia, but he failed to take it, owing to the loss of 
his siege-train, which he left insufficiently guarded and which 

He therefore retreated on 


was surprised by the Parthians. Не 

Armenia, but his army suffered terribly from the attacks of 
the enemy and from the cold of winter, which was very 
severe among the mountains. Antony, however, was never 
so formidable, as when he was hard pressed and in diffi- 
culties; he displayed all his old energy, and saved his army 
from the fate of Crassus. But as soon as he had brought it 
into safety, his fatal infatuation for Cleopatra reasserted its 
hold over him, and though he ге ang 
treacherously put to death its king Artavasdes, he secure 


no permanent result except the planting i > 
Armenian people of a deep hatred and distrust of the 


T tay as an Oriental Despot.—He himself spent his ш 
at Alexandria, and behaved like an oriental despot. E е 
distributed the Roman dominions in the East, as if Шу ҮП 
been Persian satrapies, among dependent princes, an erecte 
children; he seemed to 


ki 1 tra and her Г 
dad NEAN UOS a capital of an Eastern empire, ап 


E 
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А ing to shock 
in hi iour, he did every thing ES 
R pi ае foci by one his old еы, к 
fom i 1 All men knew that a struggle t Sith isto 
inevitable, and finally Antony broke his Jest Ii каера, red 
colleague by divorcing Octavia (32). Oc Aeon tdm 
war against Cleopatra ; he was careful to en asc TOMES 
Rona feelings, and he claimed with S Im and even 
fighting for Roman religion, Roman fami Ev against an 
for the existence of Rome as a сал ЗА ае that 
abandoned eastern queen.? It is иша i partisans in 
in spite of all the follies of Antony, he stil vint ovem 
Rome; both the two consuls of the year 3 
him. 


The Battle of Actium. 
world was fought out o 
the third time within 
decided by sea. Anto 


Actium, "The main fo 
legionaries and 12 
auxiliaries, wintered here, 
galleys, while th 
size, and the 


; Octavian 
ntony, many of which had ten banks of oars; 
had about 8o 


t the 
Jod арво cavalry: | ME 
y compensated for the ABIDE In 
Cleopatra's influence. ruined суара sea in 
€nce when Octavian crossed he port of 
and united his forces near t desertions 
Omarus (where later he founded Nicopolis), ntas an 
from his rival became frequent, e.g. both Amy Г. 
Deiotarus, two of 


E е OF 
ntony’s subject princes, if unable to 
Antony, discouraged by this and feeling himse 


co 
100,0 
тсе of his army too, some ern 


genius of Agrippa full 
numbers, while 


Antony's army, 
the spring of 31; 


inet 
ony sin 
who had been a supporter ыа notorious, y 
43 (P. 294). Plancus character for treachery, however, brates 
Н 4 f. Hor. Odes. i, 35, where he 


Virg. Аё" 
elivery of Rome from Cleopatra and her train, Gf. too 
viii. 679, 
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hold his position, impregnable though it was,! seems to have 
resolved to retreat to Egypt. It was to cover this retreat 
that the battle of Actium was fought (Sept. 2, 31). The 
ships of Antony sailed out from the gulf and for a time 
held their own by superior weight, but when Cleopatra 
gave the signal for retreat, whether from cowardice, or (as 
is more probable) by concerted arrangement, and when her 


squadron of sixty ships followed her, the Antonian fleet 


broke up; some fled, other fought on till the fireships of 
the enemy destroyed them. The land army surrendered 


about seven days later. 

Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. — Antony and Cleopatra 
fled to Egypt, and there once more gave themselves over to 
pleasure, till Octavian, who had wintered in Samos, followed up 
his success next year by invading their country (30). Antony 
attempted resistance, but was defeated, and killed himself, 
and Cleopatra followed his example, after vainly trying to 
charm Octavian, as she had charmed his great-uncle before him. 
Her death is the only noble event in her career, for her life 


might have been spared, had she been willing to submit to 
The end of Antony 


being led as a captive in triumph. 1 of 
was a fitting close to his life ; there is no career In history so 
f the world in 


strange as his, for when he had the empire О 
y foran ignoble passion, 


his hand, he deliberately threw it awa 
and he was no mere boy at the time, but a man of over fifty, 
who had played a prominent part in affairs for twenty years. 
It must be remembered, however, that this last great collapse 
on his part was only one of many ; for alike as Caesar's sub- 
ordinate in 48 and 47, aS consul in 44, and as triumvir in 41, 
he had shown himself incapable of standing the intoxication 
of absolute power. М 
'The result of the war was the immediate annexation of 
Egypt to the Roman empire ; far more important, 
ould have one 


it was now decided that the Roman world sh! 
master, and that that master was to be Octavian. 

ring from famine; he had tried to assume 

ing his infantry across the strait, an 

if; but the latter was 


drawn into a fight. 


1 Antony’s army was suffe: 
the offensive by land, trans 


sending his cavalry round the 
defeated, and Octavian’s infantry refused to be 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE WORK OF AUGUSTUS IN ITALY 


Pte date the 
The Character of the UU mis year 27. 
formal establishment of the Empire from 


5 
. 298), 52У 
Augustus, in his Monumentum Ancyranum (p. 299) 
that in that year 


£ n autho- 

“ he transferred the State from eia y 
rity to the control of the Senate and people of nation of the 
In this seeming contradiction lies the expla 


ny 
ois ory, at 2 
whole position of the Roman emperors. In theory; 


oM holding 
rate at first, they were but citizens among mew great 
only such offices and titles as had been held by 
countrymen before them 


nasters 
5 in fact, they were ce become 
of the Roman world. Of course, the fact ка theory 
more and more clear as time went on, and much t! 
Was more and more lost sight of; but it was be inning 0 
endeavour of. Augustus and of Tiberius (at the Phdeavour 
his rule) to conceal their power as it had been the 
of Julius to assert it. Principate-— 
Effects of the Unacknowledged Character of the ere citizen 
he pretence that the Princeps (cf. p. 306) was am all other 
when he was really an absolute ruler, had, like а 
Shams, very evi] Republic 4 
for bold men tried to make the fiction of the Ф (except 
reality by Plotting to restore « liberty"; it prevente house? 
in the army) all growth of loyalty to the ird cause 
it made the success; n uncertain, and so, indc annals 
the intrigues and the assassinations which disgrace h 
of the Julian an 


s ere 
d the Claudian Caesars; it hamp Roman 
emperors in their Ronan 
ие 
H " Rempublicam ёх mea potestate in Senatus populig: 
arbitrium transtuli,” 


= و 
Б 7ч‏ 
і‏ 


cue 
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prejudi А 
provin к ote th rapid extension of the franchise to the 
alone made th e pretence had this one justification : it 
terrible 1 e monarchy possible, for, even fter th 
Sh escons. GFE BE Ж BY , lor after the 

ether the Ri ivil Wars, it is very doubtful 
3 the rule of Eur an people would have long submitted 

ence, though ie na had not that rule been disguised. 
Yet it had this vi ystem of Augustus was full of faults, 
and this is e virtue, that it was a system that worked ; 
—he saw, not Eua merit of Augustus as a statesman 
ji accomplished this. ideally best, but what was possible, 
i ETE of the Princeps. 
ruler, and ai must now briefly descri 
mand of Me the head of these naturally 
him by the e armies of the Roman State, 
in the ae oconsulare imperium. This, which he received 
time to ti 27 for ten years, and which was renewed from 
to Pom ct was the same power which had been given 
made MBETA the Gabinian and the Manilian laws. It 
but, as h e equal everywhere of the provincial governors ; 
vidual e was consul also, he was superior to each indi- 
m rius even in theory, while the fact that his 
year BAS unlimited made him their master. In the 
eS is ugustus laid down the consulship, but at the 
male ime his proconsulare imperium Was extended by being 
Saal superior (majus) to that of all other governors. He 
ani so permitted to retain it within the fomoerium-—a thing 
the Eu before. The proconsulare imperium Was conferred by 

Т епаїе, аз had been the case under the Republic. 
per The Tribunicia Potestas.—But the proconsulare їт- 

um only gave him authority in the pr 
7 which was 


his authority rested on his fribunicia potestas, 
ina modified form, 


giyen him first in 36, and then in 23 

which made it annual as well as perpetual. This power 

(1) Connected the princeps with the special magistracy 
son sacred. 


of the Roman plebs, and made his per 
nvening the Senate, and of 


(2) Gave him the right of coi : and 
proposing to it any measure that he pleased (us relationis). 
3) Gave him the right of veto. Н 
4) And gave him the power of pardoning. 


I. The Proconsulare Im- 
be the powers of the 
comes the com- 
which was given 
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o В sed for 
Hence, as being his chief power in Italy, it was u 
о purposes : ronis 
an By its years are dated eres ог the Emp : 
i ay be seen on any imperi. Й o the 
RON Can used for marking out the, Sue val it 
Principate. So Agrippa, and afterwards Tiberius, 
stus. fom 
ae нЕ Powers.—In addition, Augustus cad seie 
time to time, other powers conferred on him "n passed 
in the end embodied in а “lex regia”; this kê die 
for each emperor on his accession. Such poxa un 83). 
right of concluding treaties of issuing edicts, c. ^ addi- 
The Emperor's Titles—Augustus and Princeps а title of 
tion to his powers, Octavian (in 27) Peg srt TES 
Augustus. It conferred no new rights on him, u EEUU 
him out as the head of the State, while it also assi ally 
him with the gods, to whom it had hitherto been Pee hie 
appropriated. Hence, from this time onwards, it bec 


‹ s iumvir 
special name, and the contrast between Octavian the tri 
and Augustus the prin 


to his successors also, 

The Emperor’s ge 5 as 
title Princess. This Was not formally voted to him, but W 
used in addressing hi 


= implie 
and other great Romans under the Republic, It impli 
that he was the first citi 


p hat 
The Emperors Religious Position. — Other titles, such xs ; 
ther powers, cannot be here discus 
aid of the Em 


s 
een actually deified. Hence Au 
always spoke of himself as “Dini pyar Popular enthus! 

1 We have th 


1 entary 
е lex passed for Vespasian preserved in a rring 
form in an inscription, Mommsen, however, takes this lex as confe 


Emperor, however, 
(р. 312) were called 
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in Italy went further, and looked on the reigning Emperor 
as divine, joining his worship with 
шашу а the better emperors г 
d in Italy, though after dea! 
eified, and the proper style of a deceased emperor was 


© gr 2 
Н йш. » In the provinces, however, the worship of “ Rome 
Re Augustus ” spread rapidly. It represented loyalty to 
ome and to her civilization, and was introduced by the 
emperors in order to drive out the national worships, which 
always tended to foster rebellions. In Italy and still more 
resented little 


in the provinces the deification of emperors p 
the polytheism of the Old World 


was familiar with the idea of deified mortals. 
theory stood side by 


side with the Emperor, sharing with him the rule of the 
ir powers were parallel. 


s to their own provinces he 
le the Emperor could issue 


Senate could pass laws, whi 

edicts, which practically had the force of laws. The Senate 

was the high court of justice in Rome, while the Emperor, 
if he wished. The Senate 


had under its control the old treasury of the State (aerarium), 
at first managed in the 


treasuries (sci) of his various provinces, and, 
organized under one central imperial treasury (fiscus). 
Hence the Senate nominally had gained power since the 


times of the Republic, for both i 
functions were new ; but while, under the Republic, it had, as 
a rule, been supreme Over the magistrates, it was now quite 
subservient to the Emperor. 

Reasons for the Senate’s Subservience- — And there were 
abundant reasons for this subservience The Republican 
magistrates had been numerous, ап had held their offices 
for short periods only ; united all their powers 
in one hand, and he Hence he was really 
the master of the Senate, and not its servant. Again, in the 
division of the provinces the Emperor had kindly undertaken 
to govern all those which were on the frontier, and so were 

1 This jurisdiction of the Emperor was hardly used till the reign of 
Claudius, 
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likely to give trouble. The result was, that all the Апы о 
the empire were under the command of his officers exc Gaal 
Africa, where one legion was stationed under a sena 
Overnor. 
E In the third place a large number of members e p 
Senate owed their position to the Emperor. Four e com- 
praetors every year were his nominees (cf р. 283), HS ai 
mended” by him to the people, and elected as a nr ence 
Course. And over the elections generally he had in S GE 
by his power of nominatio, although this did not guar 
the candidate’s success absolutely. 1 preys ih 
Again, the Emperor was in the habit of ees line 
Presents of money, poor but deserving senators. T ea, 
of distinction between this and open corruption ES the 
narrow. And all senators knew that the Emperor ha their 
Control of State patronage, and could make or mar 
careers, sed 
Augustus’ Respect for the Senate.— But Augustus proren E 
to treat the Senate with the utmost respect. Unlike Ju n 
he Scrupulously observed its traditions ; he reduced or 
numbers to 600, and carefully excluded all low-born 


arbarian members, And he discontinued the publication 
of the acta of 


é the Senate, which had been begun 
Caesar in gg. inall 

Position of the People.—' The people of Rome nomioe 
Were in the same position as under the Republic, ill 
really their power was a mere shadow. The comitia ao 
met to elect the magistrates, but the Emperor's influ 


controlled these elections, and even the form of em 
(at any rate, so far as concerned the praetor) " 
transferred to t 


he Senate at the be inning of the pur 

" " fut о 

of "Tiberius. The comitia it is Eds conferred oP п 
Emperor the tribunicia Potestas; but even this was 


mere form, and the preliminary vote of the Senate was al 
important; and legislation by the people became more 2 
more infrequent. 


In fact, the people of Rome had lost all share in a 
government. The Emperor provided them with amuseme 


* Mommsen thinks the Comitia. Centuriata, not the Tribut2- 
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and with food, and so long as these were given regularly they 
f the corn dole, 


hice i The number of recipients 0 
T yee be cut down by Caesar to 150,009, was raise 
providing th y Augustus. So important was the task of 
Pirat me the pos of Rome that, in 22 B.C., owing to the 
BE uen ugustus himself undertook the cura annonae, 
Su e end he set up the special praefectura annonae, 
ch was one of the most important offices in the imperial 


civil service. 

bkn of the Equites.— This office is a good instance of 
old ay ud which Augustus did his best to put an end to the 
meii e between the capitalists and the Senate. The 
ies beds them had been already to some extent 
USO y the compromise as to the judicia (р. 239); and 
E ulla’s arrangement that the son of a senator became, 
ü a matter of course, an eques. Augustus now gave the 
hree decuriae judicum entirely to the equites, and added 
a fourth of men whose census was half the equestrian, 
f.e., 200,000 sesterces and upwards this class were therefore 


called ducenarit. At the same time he organized à career 
to senators ; while 


for the equites apart from that open 
the senators furnished the governors of the provinces; both 
imperial and senatorial, the equites had the posts of the 


subordinate officers of the legions, and the whole range of 
such as that over 


the corn supply whic been mentioned; these 
embraced duties of the most Ү: ind, from the manage- 
ment of the imperial estates to the governorship of Egypt, 
which was the Emperor's special property, ОГ of minor 

most important of all the 
control of the praetorian 
lice of the city. Hence it was open 


for a man of ability to enter either on the old cursus 
honorum, or to choose but equally important 


duties more especially connected with the Emperor. 
ers thus con- 


Restoration of Order. І. In а 
centrated in the bands of the emperor, he used with great 
i i me. e had 


effect for the restoration О с 
lished а police system ; 25 Emperor 


as triumvir (p. 299) esta | 
he organized the cohortes urban e maintenance of 
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ommand 

the peace of the city. These were Powder prefects 
Who was a senator; this exception е; | the Senate. 
might on occasion be called on to preside ce lum, to deal 

So too Augustus organized the cohortes S crowded 
with the fires which were so {Шен among f magistrates 
houses of Rome. Under the Republic кш authority SO 
Were responsible for dealing with fires, eRe Nl for its 
subdivided had been, of course, quite S city ie asic 
work. For the better Management of сеа a these two 
divided into seven districts, and to аа departments 
cohortes vigilum were assigned. Other n warum (set UP 
of Imperial administration were the cura e 
Tr В.С.), and the repair of public buildings, etc. ed with was 

IL. In Italy.—In Italy the disorder to be сор magistrates 
not quite so serious, and hence the municipal n of Italy 
were left to deal with it; the imperial divizio inistrative 
into eleven districts was not made for a ) the care 
Purposes. But the Emperor undertook (в.с. De to remedy 
of the great roads of Italy, and he tried indirectly inspection 
the evils of the slave system by organizing ch Republic, 
of the ergastula, or slave prisons, which under t ЗЫ brutal 
had been centres of disorder,as well as of the m: 
cruelties, 
Land Distributions 
lan among his veterans 


i ies 
е Secured by planting A 
Uch measures, and still EE to 
Peace and order in the empire, ten 1, for 
restore Prosperity to Italy. This was not univers se 
the- Maremma had already sunk into the deserted T e 
sone’ with malaria, which it si Eu IRAE. 
south of Italy, especially in Bruttium, the land bd large 
Over to pasture and forest (saltus), which yielded ions О 
revenue. Cisalpine Gaul however, and the regi 
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Umbri Я 
ара m Picenum, became very pros 
the E ine manufactures of 
bonc town, next to Rome, in the 
Bh v Чон ы, Не ша аа. was one task, however, 
government Tu the power of Augustus or of any 
INS Ponies Кошар and 
фаз еду ecay, in the century and a h 
The tem is Cato had championed the goo 
respect рн hr many of them 1n ruins, and even outward 
AE Ы igion was ceasing to be paid. Augustus 
the example of temple restoration, and all those 


who wi А 
о wished for his favour knew that expenditure on objects 
dwill of the Emperor. 


ше kind was a sure way to the 800 
Meum Sone and even magnificence were restored. The 
tend , Horace, celebrates the success of this refor- 
{мош DA, of Italy.—But it was 25 sup 
TUS AIV. imposed by authority must be. 
SNO . of France, ordered that his people should be 
orden m professed to set the example of decent and 
RM ife. But his own character, and still more the 
alous life of his daughter Julia, set a bad example in 
to the character of 


high places, which exactly corresponde 
uled. It was useless for Virgil to 
d Georgits, 
on, Maecenas, live 

e in Roman society 


wei ies at Rome. And there Wer 
de An more serious than lu 
Shes ation of Roman morals, 

ike, bear witness. 
stitution of the 


result in decay of рор 

d by the unwilli omans to 

to remedy this by his ow? Lex Julia 
aeae of 9 A-D. 


ce had its natur: 


but endeavoured to promo good mor 

the pocket; the father of three legitimate © 

special privileges given im in the way of exe 
1 Horace Odes іу, 5. 
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i were 
Certain taxes, while those who жеге unmarried (ару their 
not allowed to receive legacies at all, (oa could only 
relatives, and those who had no children бет ОЕ 
receive half. The unclaimed legacies ana) ie a hant 
treasury, and the legislation of Augustus pio e bequests ; 
Some revenue, as the result of these unc Еше in maktng 
but the legislation was not likely to succee Еа 
people marry, when the two consuls who propo: 
both bachelors.1 og у ulate 
Misfortunes of Augustus! Family.—This failure wc 
the family life of the Romans corresponded 2 Scribonia, 
misfortunes in his own family. By his second үе tol maty, 
€ had one daughter, Julia, but he divorced her Tiberius 
Livia (38 B.C), who was the mother of two оп had also 
and Drusus Nero, by her first husband. Augustu. Octavia, 
a nephew, Marcellus, the son of his beloved а E to 
by her first husband. It was Augustus’ earnes e him no 
ave a successor of his own family; but Livia p young 
Children, and Marcellus, who married Julia, die 


А friend 
Julia was then married to Agrippa, the old fr 
of Augustus, but he died 


is three 

in the year 12, and of etr о 

Sons, the first two, Gaius and Lucius Caesar, wer out, by 
Prematurely, just as Augustus was marking them 


i А ition an 
Brants of specia] honours, as the heirs of his EUR that 
power; the third, Agrippa Postumus, was such a 
he had to be banished, 2 


tus; 
Or were these all the Private misfortunes of Rc her 
* Was compelled to banish his daughter Julia 


1 It isa mistake to say that Au 
He held th i 


is consulare imp 


A i and B.C. 
1 On these occasions, (But he was consul in В.С. 5 
2, to introduc hi 


itizens ОП 
to public life.) The number of emot ol 
€ last occasion Was 4,097,000, The last ordinary censors, 
imperial family, were appointed in p c. 22] 
Her ughte; ippi 
E 


rusus 
pina married Germanicus, the son стей 
Nero. Her Pride, as the irect descendant of Augustus, caus merous 
trouble to the Emperor Tiberius, and the ultimate ruin of her x (* Cali- 
the most important were Caius, the RM 

gula”), and Agrippi 


ius, her 
Епрріпа, second wife of the Emperor Claudius, 
and mother of the 


Emperor Nero, 
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scandalous immorality, and Drusus, the younger of his step- 
sons, whom he seems to have really cared for, died in the 
field (о в.с.). Roman scandal attributed to the crimes of his 
second wile, Livia, the series of deaths which had left the 
house of Augustus desolate, but there is absolutely no proof 


of this charge. ss 
The old man therefore in the latter part of his reign 
found himself left with no one to nominate as successor 
This prince, whom 


except his elder step-son Tiberius. | 
Augustus disliked, succeeded him on 

The Work of Augustus.—But thoug 
closed in failure and gloom, at home and abroad (p. 322) he 
had done good work for his country. He may not have 
been an original genius; he undoubtedly gained his power 


by meai scrupulous ; 
y ns the most unscrup j ES En 


the Roman world rest for nearly fifty у d 
a government which was to rule Rome for 509 years, an 


New Rome for гооо more. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


LY 
THE WORK OF AUGUSTUS OUTSIDE ITA 


had seemed real danger that : у but 
Perish ; not only had the Parthians overrun Asia Minor, 


ere, too, the empire had to 
the Republic, 


sk, 
Three Periods in the Foreign Policy of диетаны. Inc A 
then, of Augustus abroad divides itself into three par revent 
(1) The general organization of the provinces, to p Jai 
misgovernment, € principles of this reform wer 
Own at the beginning of the principate. nt of 
(2) The vindication of the frontier, and the settleme d o 
districts already conquered. This covers the first perio 
his rule—til] 16 B.C, d the 
(3) The extension of the frontier to the Danube, an 2:6 
attempt to extend it to the Elbe, This gigantic are 
conquest fills the last thirty years of his reign ; it is, at 


agement at the time is well seen in ee hal 
Efodes 16, or Odes, i, 2, and i, 14; these poems lose more iem to 
i the dangers were Surmounted, we imagine 
tic fancies, 
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and then ends in terrible disaster, 


brilliantly successful, 
hat had been gained. 


which loses much of the ground t 
, Provincial Government in General, —The great improvement 
in provincial administration under the principate was due not 
so much to any change of detail as to the change in the 
general spirit of government. The provinces had been 
oppressed, because the central authority in Rome was weak ; 
the Senate could not enforce good government abroad, nor 
did it wish to do so, as it preferred the special interests of 
its own members to the general interests of the State. 
Now, on the contrary, the princeps was strong enough to 


make himself felt everywhere, and his interest was that no 
one should oppress the provinces except perhaps himself. 
had both the power and the 


Hence the central government 


will to secure justice to provincials. à 
Improvements in Detail,—But there were other special 


changes also, which aided to bring about a better state of 
improved ; the old 


things. The financial arrangements were 
system of tithes in Asia was abolished, and a new assessment 
of the whole empire was carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Agrippa. Thus burdens were imposed on the 
provincials according to their ability to bear Һеш. 
Again, under the republican system, the provincial 
governor had been supposed to serve for nothing, as Roman 
office was in theory to be a source of honour, not of profit. 
The result, of course, was that the governors paid themselves 


by extortion. Augustus saw t ible to expect 
men to undertake importan Rome unless 
they were well rewarde hence, though in 
theory senators, as governors, id, in practice 
their allowances were made so 
look to his provincial government as а 5 Я z 
profit It was the same change which ron Clive carried 
out in India, assigning the salt-tax to provi 
for the officers of the East 108 ашт pes had been 
reviously paid like clerks, and had therefore 1 
Кошай erem The ‘rapid extension of the eon to 
provincials also which went on, almost in spite of m 
tended to prevent arbitrary conduct 1n the governors. TE 
prosperity of the provinces, further, was much increased Dy 


ME 
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between 
: ictions on trade on 
the abolition of the vexatious Dm gie e part of a. prov 
eee dum UT of the selfish policy 
and another, which ha v. 
i inces,—But it was 
ially i so ex 
И А were по Ws Eso now 
tos elected by the people of RAE who had a 
definitely chosen for the purpose by a i S ens tO тейи 
Оп to encourage good service, and evi ка depended 0 
Du And as the tenure of an imperial provi aredi the тарк 
the emperor’s pleasure, the provincials hie eee in senatori: 
change of governors, which still was the E. 
inces, Я the seco 3 
P OS of the Frontiers. —In peaking of old fron 
Part of Augustus’ work—the settlement о ained under TA 
and the organization of the moraces e geographical 
republic—it will be convenient to descri m over Anto 24 
beginning in the East, where, after his vic огу the work A 
he found himself compelled to first nri de | ше 
Settlement. He had a Powerful army at his nd avenge the 
many expected him to cross the Euphrates a ustus here, 3 
defeats of Crassus and of Antony. But om than at ап 
everywhere, aimed at what was possible rath really form! 2 
ideal He knew that the Parthians were no tes he had 
able, and that in the desert and the ири defensible- d 
natural frontier which Was at once definite an h he abstaine 
Diplomatic Relations with Parthia. — But thoug! 


irs О 
à Я - in the аа! 
rom an invasion, he interfered by diplomacy in t 

Parthia. In that empi 


lygamy 
Pire, as in all countries where poly an 
Prevails, family feuds 1 d uy 
it was the li 


pre 


O in the 
Tuggle of the p 
rival Tiridates, enabled A 


а (20), 
and even to obtain the r 


of 


S iberius. 
1 This was especially the Case under the emperor Ti 
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Crassus. This surrender of the s i 
ymbols of victory was 
con by the Romans as equivalent to the н of 
homage. In another way too Augustus sought influence 
in Parthia; by keeping hostages of the royal house at his 
Pu sought to aes them with the ideas of Western 

ion; as might i i its vi 

КОНЫ үа e expected, it was chiefly its vices 
Vassal States on the Eastern Frontier. — But, besides Parthia, 
the. Roman provinces iri the East were bounded by, or 
included, a number of semi-dependent kingdoms, which in 
most cases were at last absorbed in the empire proper; 50 
Galatia became a province in 25 B.C, OD the death of 
Amyntas, to whom it had been given successively by Antony 
and by Octavian. Of these states, the best known js Judaea, 
which, after the execution of the last of the Maccabees in 
38, was given to Herod the Great. Though he bore the 
title of “king,” he paid tribute to the Romans, and may be 
looked upon as a kind of royal procurator, and a legion was 
quartered at Jerusalem to support him. On his death, in 
in Judaea, but was 


B.C. 4, his son Archelaus succeeded him 
Then Judaea was added to 


deposed after a rule of 10 years: 
the Roman province of Syria, and governed by procura- 
tors, e.g. Pontius Pilate (A.D. 41). After 35 years, it was 
given to Herod Agrippa I, who finally reunited to it the 
whole domains of Herod the Great, which had included 
much more than Judaea. On his death, his son Herod 
Agrippa II. succeeded to part of his dominions, but Judaea 
proper was finally merged in the Roman empire, and again 
governed by procurators, e.g. Felix and Festus. These con 


stant changes are unimportant in themselves, but typical of 
position of these vassal states. 


the constant alterations in the 
Others of the same type are Cappadocia, Commagene, and 
dually absorbed 


Chalcis. The Roman empire, however, gra 
India—down at any rate to 


all these, as the English rule in t 
1857—steadily absorbed the vassal states of India. 

1 The Herod of Acts xii. 1, who put S. James 
the Herod of Acts xxv. ап! xxvi. I add these references asa reminder 
of the too-much-forgotten fact, that we have in the s 1 
authority of great interest, which gives an account of life under the 
Roman empire from the point of view of a provincial. 
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Я sorbed, 
Armenia, —One border state, however, Y, ret ped 
and is so important that it must be treated у Е xs seemed 
lay between Rome and Parthia, and the соп to pcr 
necessary to the safety of both those Бера 2 dominions) 
western frontier Armenia touched the Ro i, which was 
and on its southern frontier lay Idi ris, In its 
most easily invaded down the valley of t ES ere alin 
civilization and religion,! Armenia was muc never forgot 
Parthia than to Rome, and the ee Hence the 
Antony’s treacherous execution of Artavas So expeditions 
history of this kingdom is the history of cons an interest 
on the part of Rome to establish, in the Бош times in 
kings whose power is always transitory. Т As fruitless 
40 years was the Roman heir-apparent sent on r тапап 
errand— Tiberius in 20 B.C., C. Caesar (Augustus' g i 
in r A.D., and Germanicus in 17 A.D. ле: Aeh 
The position of Armenia as an uncertain f Afghan- 
between Rome and Parthia closely resembles that A in Asia. 
istan between the empires of Russia and of PE rtavasdes 
We have even a parallel to Antony's treatment of 
in our own deposition of Dost Mahommed in 1839. 


in the 
Southern Gaul— Turning now to Augustus’ n frontier 
West, we must leave the organization of the Danube 

till we come to Spea 


ere 
k of the period of conquest; p. wore 
Were two great districts, Gaul and Spain, in which blic an 
of conquest had been almost done under the Repu tus in 
of which the organization was carried out by Augus 
the first period of f between 
He set himself to improve the communication, De ¢ 
Italy and Gaul, an reduced the tribes inhabiting 
Maritime and the Cotti: 


Ша 
d “ province,” now called С 
А method of organization by 5 very 
Was introduced, and the Process of Romanization poA the 
rapid. . “his province was assigned by Augustus 
Senate, In 23. 4 

s iis et St 

terren Tac. Ann, IL 54, Ambigua gens hominum ingeniis € 


arbonensis, the Italian 
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».— But in the part conquered by Caesar 
the organization was different. Here the old tribes were 
taken as the bases of organization, and thus the whole of 
* Celtic Gaul" was divided into 64 cantons (pagi), whick 
represented the old tribes of the time of independence. 
This difference of organization has left an enduring mark in 
the town-names of modern France. In the south-east they 
are those of Roman municipia, 24» Arles and Nismes; in 
the rest of France they recall the older state of things, 
eg., Paris represents the Parisii, Rheims the Remi, etc, . 
Celtic Gaul was divided into three districts—Aquitania 1n 
the south-west, Belgica in the north-east, and Lugdunensis 
lying between the two, and extending to the extreme north- 
west. All these had their centre in Lugdunum (Lyons), 
which was the “capital of all three, yet not belonging to . 
any." 
This city was founded as а Roman colony by Plancus 
in 43, and was the only burgess-community in Celtic Gaul. 


Placed as it was at the confluence 0! 
Saone, it was the centre of the river syst 
and also of its road system. Here was posted the Roman 
partison of 1200 men, which the Romans prou 

ept the whole of the vast country in ОГ er. : 

"This organization of G bably carried d by 
Augustus in 27, when he visited the codatry, as he чоп 
three later occasions during his principate. The t un 
provinces were all held by imperial legates, but were usually 
united in the time of Augustus under one gen с 
had Ње command in the war against the Germans ; this was 
ne position of prins on 12 to 9 BCs 

iberius, who succeeded him. 

Spain In: Spain Augustus had more of the actual work 
of conquest to do. The mountain tribes of the nort and 
north-west had never submitted, and there ETTA 
fighting in the first то years of his reign; e e ippa 
subdued the Cantabri (19), and removed t E S 
mountain fastnesses tO the plains. Augustus chang 

ies on the Rhine 


- b mbered, however, keepin 
ET must Deje purpose of keeping out the Germans and of keeping 


down the Gauls. 


The “Three Gauls. 
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i a three- 
old two-fold division of the country (p. 165) ee aad 
fold one (27). Lusitania (between the rive oy ер 
Durius, Ze the Guadiana and the Douro) was Е га 
from the “ Further ” province, ће remainder Ну, 
forth was known as Baetica (the basin of the mS FE 
and Hither Spain, under the name of rens iie 
tended right across the country from the sou 
north-west. E ies! were 

от авот proceeded rapidly as Roman eT only 
planted, and the road system was EOD е d over 
Baetica was considered a peaceful province, and d to keep 
to the Senate. Three legions were still poko es à by 
north-west Spain in order—their presence is ap p But 
the name of the modern province of Leon (e.g. 8 zm 
the Roman town system was introduced Ea mining 
Spain was a great field for Roman commercial an 
enterprize. rks, 

Pessoa for Augustus’ Forward Policy.—The year 16 ET 
as has been said, the turning point in Augustus А E 
the beginning of the * Forward Policy" Before t "ds the 
Augustus had gained some extension of territory OG (i 
middle Danube, and Moesia, on the lower vigere 
been made a province (29), but his main work ha siden 
that of settlement and organization. In this year ee ih 
the Sigambri across the Rhine, and the defeat of Lo ihe 
Gaul, showed him that the best means for securing, oa 
olicy of advance. There wer ds 
0. His position at Rome was R 
S, Tiberius and Drusus, he zi 
merit who probably urged, as 

as executed, his plans of 


b Was syste 
to make the Danub 


lower Course, and to advance the Rhine frontier to the we 
A glance at the map of Europe will show at oe ines 
advantages of the Elbe-Danube frontier over the Rhi 
Danube frontier; the fo 


1 Eg. Saragossa, i.e, Caesar Augusta, in Tarraconensis. 
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a far larger extent of territory, and it is free from the great 
wedge of independent barbarians, which, like the “salient 
angle” of a fortress, separated the legions of Germany from 


those in Pannonia. 

Campaigns of 15.— The first step was to reduce the great 
mountain block of Central Europe, and Tiberius and Drusus 
ina single campaign crushed the Rhaeti and Vindelici (in 
East Switzerland and the Tyrol) ; probably Roman trade 
had opened the way for Roman arms, as we cannot other- 
wise understand how it was that so difficult a district was 


conquered so easily. Rhaetia and Noricum were made 
imperial provinces, but being small were governed by pro- 
curators, and not by praetorian legates. i 
Conquest in Pannonia.—AgmPp® next foo mi фо 
work of reducing Pannonia. UN his iae pam cm 
carried on by Tiberius, and by B.C. 9 the nor Phe work was 


of Illyricum was extended 


only half done, however, an a vol 
conquest of Germany (хт. ), all Раппота Ее те d 
years’ trent nized aS 


and was only crushed after three 
It was probably after this revolt that it ve Augustus’ 
a province separate from Illyricum. , e Tibe ИП 
work was successful; the military skill o ELS 
the Danube frontier, as the genius of Ju 
secured that of the Rhine. conquering 
Conquest of Germany.— Meantime, the wor A Nero, 
Germany seemed to be rapidly progressing ermany between 
Augustus’ younger stepson, OVET; RE eat Success 
the Rhine and the Elbe, and gained "m from bis ho 
unluckily, in в.с. 9, he was killed by 2 к and two more 
His brother Tiberius Io n NS n submission. 
campaigns (8-7 reduced rman 3v divisions 10 
x this a cd however, owing to family divis PES 
ouse of Augustus, the strong A 
was removed, and "he went into retirement 
Rhodes. 
tum, Poetovio, 
1 Probably the line on the east was marked ij D rdi the territory. 
and Siscia.” It was not till much Tater that pe yas conquered. 
bounded by the great sout! bend of the = 


k of 
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now 
Attempts to Romanize pour Cama ME on 
nominal a province, but the legions always vever, WAS 
the Gallic bank of the Rhine. Rome, pon the most 
spreading her influence in her characteristic way ile d in her 
warlike of the tribes and of the chiefs were enro. nship, the 
armies,! the leading men received grants of аа Germans 
Worship of Augustus was introduced, and no C а 
Were made his priests; roads and bridges were db rius was 
and forts were raised. Finally, in A.D. 4, Ti px year 
restored to the command, and in the winter of the ES 
(A.D. 5) the Roman armies wintered for the first ш апу stil 
right bank of the Rhine. Only one part of Ger mountain 
remained to be subdued, the Marcomanni, in the 1 SE ther 
fortress of Bohemia (A.D. 6). Tiberius planned again: adi 
a combined movement of the armies of the Rhine, n was 
the Danube, but at the moment when the campaig 


ү e was 
about to begin, Pannonia broke into revolt, and h 
recalled to avert 


Я апі 
the danger that was threatening Italy, 
to crush the rebels. ў 


A ^ r in 
Defeat of Varus (д.р, 9). — Unluckily, his successo 


Idier. 
» Was a lawyer, not a SO 


is arm 
Warnings, found himself and his id 
surrounded by a horde o enemies in the Teutoberge 
Saltus. Even now Roman discipline might have PS GODS 
absolute disaster j but the leader was incapable, his C BER 
were demoralized, and leader and army perished D. 
hree legions Were gone? and what was far more ser! saw 
oman prestige had Teceived a fatal blow, Augustus uc 
that the Roman empire could not stand the strain of § 


| in into 
Vide conquests, and though Tiberius was sent again in 
Germany, and taught th 


iN) formid- 
: © rebels that Rome was still foi 
able, no serious effect was made to recover the lost groun a 
1 . in t e 
Roma arn ater Both Arminius and his brother served also in 


есп 
the impressi ind may be 5 
from the fact that the mon оп the Roman min 


na 
d numbers (xvii xviii., xix.) of the БЕШ 
army ls Were never again “sed, but remained a blank in the 
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Augustus resolved to keep the Roman Empire in its 
present bounds, and left this as a counsel to his successors. 
In the provinces, as in Italy, his work lasted, and from 
him the Roman Empire may be said to have received its 


final shape. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE WORK OF THE EMPIRE 


5 work 
Comparative Absence of further popes Коше a “ane 
in Conquering the world was now done quieti ree tHE 
several new provinces were added during the M (enc 
first century A.D., and that Trajan at the beginning o: eds 
century ranks among the greatest of Roman conquerors ы 
his acquisitions were almost all given up by his ene the 
and such provinces as Thrace and Mauretania ue ought 
natural results of the policy of Augustus, who had А bad 
them under Roman influence by diplomacy, though he E 
not carried his victorious arms into them. It may be dius, 
that Britain, the conquest of which was begun by Clau 


CTS Н AR b; 
is the one new acquisition of importance which is made by 
the successors of Augustus, 


Spread of Roman Civil t x were 
to conquer with her arms, her peaceful victories 
never more remarkable, sta 
tion spread steadi ul, over the Danube provinces, 
Over Spain, over N Africa 
Spain, of Portugal 


Wealth, the energy, and 

ven on Britain, which Was won later and lost earlier than 
Most of the Provinces, the mark of Rome is indelibly left; 
Dut the remains of her empire among us are as no 
Compared to those not merely of Southern France or О 
Spain, but of N. Africa and of the Rhine valley. ` 
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— The prosperity of the 


Prosperity of the Roman World. 
nturies of the Christian 


Roman world during the first two ce 
era can hardly be exaggerated ; war, except on the frontiers, 
was almost unknown, communication was easy and secure, 
the same language and the same coinage were used every- 
where. And in spite of the frightful excesses of one or two 
emperors (e.g. of Gaius and of Nero), from which the 
provinces suffered far less than Rome, government was, on 


the whole, just and equal. 
Permanent Effects of this. —The result of this extraordinary 


success was the impression which Rome made on the world. 
conquered her, 


Even when the Northern barbarians at last 

they held her in awe, they used her law, they borrowed 
her titles, above all they received her religion. The 
authority of the Papacy was largely based on the wide- 
spread belief that Rome was the natural head of the world ; 
and the “Holy Roman See » and the “ Holy Roman 
Empire” continued rig the Middle Ages to 
be the natural embodimen ty in Church and in 


State. 
Moral Weakness of Rome.—But along with all this great- 
ness went terrible evils. The vices of Rome spread over 
Italy and over the world along with her civilization, and 
it is one of the saddest things in history that even Christi- 
the Roman world. Individuals it could 
to new life, but it was not given the 
1d materials ; new 


ht down into 
ts of authori 


re-create and raise 
ower to create à new 
blood had to be brought in to m ‹ 
Economic Evils.—And along with the moral evils of Rome, 
the economic evils also spread. 
tke provinces with its slave labour, 
and with the decay of honest work ап 
a decay of prosperity, which rendered the bui 
too heavy to be borne. 
And good as the Roma 
end an evil, for its central 5 T 
pendence of its subjects. ife flourished for a time, an 
even provincial life foun 
assemblies for the worship of the Emperor, Ww: 
the wealthiest and the noblest of the provincia. 


d of enterprise came 
rden of taxation 
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j Id- 
but national life and patriotism were unknown intiena ho 
wide state, governed by an endless number of officials, 
took their orders from one man. А iel 

The Roman Empire is described in the Book ог Dm d 
under the figure of the “ image, whose legs were of ir с the 
his feet part of iron and part of clay.”1 The iron ts (00 
Roman system was its Teverence for law, its ed its 

justice, its power of organiza! E ж 
stubborn persistence, above all the belief in Rome an 


her for her neglect of вес ота 
best principles; she said in her heart “I shall bea Е y 52 
ever,” and the Lord God said unto her, as He did to Tyru 
“Behold, therefore I will 


the 
bring strangers upon thee, 
and she fell. Yet even in her fall, 


principles of law and of righteous- 
ness were still found in her Church, 


* Daniel ii, 33, з Ezekiel xxviii, 7. 


APPENDIX 


I 


CHIEF DATES OF ROMAN HISTORY 


753 Romulus founds Rome. 
616 Etruscan dynasty of the Tarquins. 
510 The expulsion of the kings. 
508 Рогѕепа defeats the Romans. 
496 Battle of Lake Regillus. 
494 First secession of the Plebeians ; they obtain tribunes. 
493 Sp. Cassius reforms Latin League. 
486 Sp. Cassius carries the first Agrarian Law. 4 
471 Lex Publilia of Volero, Recognition of Concilium Plebis 
451-450 The First and the Second Decemvirates- 
The Twelve Tables issued. rA 
449 Leges Valeriae Horatiae. Formation of Comitia Tributa. 
445 L Canuleia de corro. 
Appointment of military 
censors (443). 
426 Capture of Fidenae. 
396 Capture of Мей. 
390 Rome taken by the Gauls. 
381 Tusculum receives the franchise. fen years’ struggle ; 


367 Licinio-Sextian Rogations carried after а a 
L. Sextius first Plebeian Consul in 366. 


358 Renewal of Latin League. UNE s t 
351 Caere is the first instance of a community with civitas sine suffragio 
343-1 First Samnite War. 


340-338 Great Latin War. 
21 id powers of Plebs. 


War. 
lar power. 


tribunes in place of consuls, and of 
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21 Roman defeat at Caudinae Furculae. m 
a Censorship of Appius Claudius ; he makes Via Appia, and tres 
change position of freedmen. 
310 Romans penetrate into N. Etruria. 
298-290 Third Samnite War. 
295 Battle of Sentinum, | i 
287 Lex Hortensia establishes legislative independence of Plc 
283 Defeat of the Gauls in the N. of Italy. 
280.275 War with Pyrrhus. 
264-241 First Punic War. 
260 Romans build a fleet. 


E r at 
256 War transferred to Africa by Regulus. Roman naval victory 
Ecnomus. 


255 Defeat and capture of Regulus. 
247 Rise of Hamikar Barca ; birth of Hannibal. 
242 Naval victory at Aegates Insulae. 


241 Number of thirty-five tribes completed. 
Remodelling of Comitia Centuriata now (perhaps) takes place. 
Sicily first Roman province. 

232 


Lex Flaminia agraria carried without consulting the Senate. 
229 First Illyrian War bring 


: ks. 
s Rome forward as champion of the Gree 
225-222 Gallic War, in which 


223 The Romans cross the Po, 

218.204 Second Punic War. 

216 Roman defeat at Cannae ; most of South Italy revolts. 
211 Recapture of Capua, 

207 Battle of Metaurus. 

205 Scipio compels the Senate to give him leave to 
204 cross to Africa. 

202 Battle of Zama. 


200-194 Second Macedonian War. 


280-191 Gallic War in N. Italy ends in full reduction of Valley of Po 
192-190 War with Antiochus, 


189 Manlius Volso attacks Galatia on his own responsibility. 
184 Censorship of M. Porcius Cato. 
183 Death of Sc 


ipio and of Hannibal, 
181 Lex Cornelia Baebia a 


| gainst bribery, 

177 Lex Claudia de Sociis checks migration of allies to Rome. 

171 168 Third Macedonian War. 

168 Battle of Pydna; from this Polybius dates the establishment of 
Roman Empire. This leads to 
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167 Abolition of Tributum (s.e. of direct taxation) at Rome. 
155 Cato urges that Greek philosophers be ordered to leave Rome. 
149 146 Third Punic War. 
146 Destruction of Carthage and Corinth. : 
Formation of Provinces of Macedonia (with Achaia) and Africa. 
133 Numantia captured by Scipio Aemilianus. : 
Agrarian Law of Tiberius Gracchus begins Roman Revolution. 
125 Revolt of Fregellae. 
123-122 Tribunates of C. Gracchus, 
power of the Senate. 
112 105 Jugurthine War. 
108 The people appoint Marius to supersede Metellus. 
He recasts the Roman Army. 
102-101 Marius saves Rome from Ci 
100 Coalition of Marius and Saturninus. 
91 Legislation of Livius Drusus, who is murdered. 
90-88 Social War compels he Romar: to give allies 
88 Sulla marches on Rome with his army. 
88-84 First Mithradatic War. 
83 Sulla returns to Italy, ап 
Marians. sations 
81 Dictatorship of Sulla. He introduces the Proscriplio™ 
reforms the Constitution. 
78 Death of Sulla. i 
74-63 Third Mithradatic War. | 
73-71 Slave War in Italy under S rtacus. ; 
70 Pompey and Crassus s consu p wn the Sullan аза iHe 
67 Lex Gabinia gives Pompey extraordinary <” je 


pirates. - mradates- 
66 Lex Manilia gives him same against Mitre Jine. 
(6 First 


63 Consulship of Cicero; he ѕиррт And Crassus, Cà ed the 
people as 


who overthrows for a time the 


mbri and T eutones. 


the franchise. 


d in this and next year crushes the 


and 


6o Coalition of Caesar, Pompe» 
Triumvirate.” Жи; vom the 
59 Caesar's Consulship. He receives Cisalpine Gaul Р 
his province. 


58-51 Caesars wars in is conquered. 


Gaul, which 


ns next yeat 


hat. 
53 Defeat and death of Crassi at : ^, Caesar 
52 Pompey sole consul; he becomes estranged from 
Decisive campaign against Vercing 
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49 Outbreak of Civil War. Caesar drives Pompey from Italy, and 
defeats his army in Spain. 
48 Battle of Pharsalus ends Pompeian party. 
46 Battle of Thapsus. 
45 Battle of Munde. 
44 Assassination of Cassar. h А 
43 Antony and Octavianus are reconciled by Lepidus. Triumvirate 
is formed ; Proscriptions at Rome. 
42 Battle of Philippi. End of the Roman Republican Party. 
41 Perusine War, 
40 Treaty of Brundisium, 
Parthians overrun Syria. 
36 Defeat of Sextus Pompeius and of Lepidus. 
The Triumvirate becomes a Duumvirate, 
Antony's failure against the Parthians, 
35 Caesar's successful campaign in Pannonia, 
32 War between Antony and Octavian decided by 
31 Battle of Actium, А p? 
27 Octavian lays down his power as triumvir. Foundation of 
Principate, 
I5 Subjugation of Rhaeti, Vindelici, and Norici. 


I2 Conquest of Germany begun by Drusus, and that of Pannonia 
continued by Tiberius. 


5 Roman legions winter in Germany. 

6 Revolt of Pannonia, which takes three ycars to suppress. 
9 

4 


Defeat of Varus by Arminius, 
Death of Augustus, 


N 


II 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ORDERS 


First PERIOD 


509 Lex Valeria de Provocatione, (This law is twice re-enacted, each 
time by a Valerius, in 449 and in 300.) 

494 First Secession of the Plebeians, who obtain their own officers, 
Tribunes and Aediles, 

486 The first Agrarian Law, that of Spurius Cassius, 


471 Lex Publilia of Volero; the Plebeians obtain their own assembly 
(Concilium Plebis) with : 
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(а) The right of electing their ‘own officers (previously elected 
by the Plebeians in the curiae). 
(5) The right of passing Plebiscita. 
462 C. Terentilius Harsa proposes the codification of the laws. 
451-450 First and Second Decemvirates Publication of the Twelve 
Tables. 
449 Leges Valeriae Horatiae. 
(a) Grant the right of provocatio again. 
(5) Confirm the sacred character of the tribunes. 
(c) Establish the Comitia Tributa. 
(d) Give the Plebiscita the force of laws. 
Summing ир. In this period then the Plebs obtain : 
(1) Personal protection from arbitrary judgments, 5 
(2) Their own officers, 494- 
(3) Recognition of their right to the 
(4) Their own assembly, 471- 
(5) The publication of the laws, 451-450. 
(6) The right of legislating for the whole people, 449. 


од and 494- 


Ager Publicus, 486 


SECOND PERIOD 


445 Lex Canuleia granting conubium between the orders. 
Institution of military tribunate with consular power in place of 
consulship; to this Plebeians are eligible. 
(N.B.—On the other hand, a new patrician office, the censor- 
ship, is created.) 
440-439 Agitation led by Spurius Maelius. 
421 The Quaestorship thrown open to Plebeians. 
409 First Plebeian Quaestor. 
400 First Plebeian Military Tribune. 
391 Tribunician Prosecution of Camillus and his banishment. 


384 Agitation led by M. Manlius. 
376-367 Struggle as to the Licinio-Sextian Rogations, which are at 
last carried. 
(a) One of the consuls must be a Plebeian. ^ 
ognized. 


(8) Claims of the Plebs to the Ager Publicus are rec 


(c) Debt is regulated. Я 
(d) Sacred office—that of keepers of Sibylline Books—thrown 
qum trician offices are created, 


On the other hand, two new i 
the praetorship and the murale aedileship. 


366 First Plebeian Consul. 
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ing up of the Second Period. aun EE. 
E Mum are put on an equality with the patricians 
ivate rights, 445. 1 in 
(2) They E their claim to share in highest command 
the state : 
(a) In theory, 445. 
(д) In actual fact on a small scale, 400. 
(с) Completely, 366. 


FURTHER ADVANCES OF THE PLEBEIANS. 


356 First Plebeian Dictator. 
351 First Plebeian Censor. 
339 Leges Publiliae. ^ 

(1) One of the censors must be a Plebeian. iment of 

(2) The plebiscita are to have the force of laws (ге-епасі 

Lex Valeria Horatia of 449). i and Aot 
(3) That the patrum auctoritas should be given betore; 
ter, a law was passed in the Comitia Centuriata. 

336 First Plebcian Praetor, e 
300 Lex Ogulnia gives the Plebeians a full share in the sacre а dde 
287 Lex Hortensia enacts once more that the Plebiscita shou 


ther 
the force of laws (cf. 449 and 339), and exempts them altoge! 
from the patrum auctoritas, 


III 


ROME'S POWER IN ITALY 
(All Latin Colonies marked ы.) 


First PERIOD, 510-450, Is ONE OF DECAY 


(1) Rome loses to the Etruscans her hold on 

S. Etruria, (Cf. Stories of Porsena). 
(2) Sheloses fora time the headshi of Latium, 

(Cf. Battle of Lake Regius) ] 
(3) She loses to Volsci her colonies in South 
of Latium, , Velitrae is founded in 494, 
and Norba in 492, but they are not 
maintained, 


Recovery begins with Tenewal of the Latin 
2, 493, which is 


joined by Her- 
nicans in 486, 2s ists 
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By this the country of the Plain is united 
against the surrounding mountaineers. 
But on the whole the Romans sole ground. 
(а) In 463 the Aequi and the Volsci are at 
the gates of Rome. 
(д) The Aequians establish themselves on 
Mount Algidus, 
(c) and occupy Labicum, between Rome and 
the Hernicans, 
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SECOND PERIOD, 450-390. STEADY ADVANCE OF ROME, BOTH 
NORTHWARD AND SOUTHWARD. 


(1) Rome's advance in S. Latium marked by (1.) Ardea, 442. 


(2) Rome recaptures, and perhaps sends а 
colony to 

(3) Rome reduces S. Etruria—Fidenae in 
426, Veii in 396, Falerii in 394, Sutrium 
in 390. 

Result, Volsci and Aequi no longer 
assume the aggressive; (Aequi appear 
before Rome for last time in 446), but 
Rome is the aggressor, and recovers 
her lost ground, and begins to secure it 
by colonies. 


THIRD PERIOD, 390-338. FINAL К 
COUNTRY. 


(1) Rome, recovering rapidly from her capture 
by the Gauls, crushes Volsci and Aequi 
(389-388). 

(2) Recovers her hold on S. Etruria, where 
she forms four new tribes (389), and 
plants 


(3) Crushes the rebellion of some of the 
Latin Towns, and gives the franchise 
to Tusculum (381). 

(4) Renews the Latin League (358), and at 
the same time plants two new tribes in 
tbe S. of Latium. 

ria (356-351), 


(5) Once more conquers S. Etru $ 
and compels Caere to accept the czvifas 


Sine suffragio. 


Labicum, 418. 


(L.) Setia, 382. 


(L.) Sutrium and 
(L.) Nepete, 383. 


EDUCTION OF THE PLAIN 
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i d 
6) Conquers (340-338) the Latins, an 
G breaks up the old Latin League. 
Two new tribes, 332. е 1 
N.B.—In this period the advance o! 
с Rome is Ара, ср for the twenty 
years from 380-360; during these she 
is hindered 
(a) by the ten years’ strife as to the 
Licinian Rogations, 
(^) by Gallic inroads). 
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Antium, 338. 


'AMNITES. 
FOURTH PERIOD, 343-290. ROME's STRUGGLE WITH THE S. 2 
i.e. THE MOUNTAINEERS OF CENTRAL ITALY, AND THEIR АШТ 


(1) First Samnite War, 343-341, establishes 
Roman supremacy in Campania. 
She prepares for the next struggle by 
planting 


(2) Second Samnite War, 327-304. 
(а) Rome secures Campania, and plants 
there 
She enrols two new tribes in Latium 
and S. Campania, 318. 
Cf. formation of Via Appia, 312, 
(b) ud guards herself against Samnium 


(c) She secures her hold in Apulia by 
(а) She crosses Ciminian Forest (310), 


and establishes her supre: i 
N. Etruria. SS UA 


(e) Establishes her Supremacy in Um- 
па, and secures alliance of the 


Marsi and the neighbouri E 
bellian tribes (zog E Sa 


(/) She crushes Hernidi and Aequi 
finally, enrols two new tribes 
among Aequi (299), and plants 

(3) Third Samnite War, 298-290. 
Confirms the results of the previous war, 
Umbria is further secured by 


(L.) Cales, 334- 
29. 
р 0 328. 


Suessa, 313- 
Saticula, 313- 
т) Interamna, 312 


(L.) Sora, 303. 
(L.) Luceria, 314- 


L.) Alba, 303, and 
(E) Qus, 298. 


(L.) Narnia, 299 
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Campania Minturnae, 296, and 
aes Sinuessa, 296. 
Apulia by (L.) Venusia, 291. 
Result, This tremendous struggle for 
fifty years 
(1) Confirms Rome's hold over the plains of 
Latium and Campania. 


(2) Surrounds the central mountain block 
with a ring of fortresses. 

(3) Extends Rome's alliances far beyond her 
immediate neighbours into all parts of 
Italy proper. 

(4) Brings her to the front as the champion 
of Italy against the Gauls. 

It is the real period of the conquest of 
Italy. П. and III, are mainly pre- 
paratory, while in V. the fruits are 
reaped. 


Friern PERIOD, FINAL PERIOD OF THE CONQUEST OF ITALY, 
290-264. 


(1) Repulse of the Gauls, Rome begins to 
assume the aggressive against them, and 


crushes the Senones, 283. (L.) Hatria, 289. 


Sena, 283. 
(L.) Ariminum, 268, 
(L.) Paestum, 273. 
(2) Conquest of the Greeks. 
Wa with Pyrrhus, 280-275. AE 
volves a new conquest of 5, у, eneventum, 268. 
confirmed by c ЕА 263. 
(both in Samnium). 
(3) Sabines and  Picentines receive ЁШ 
Roman franchise, 268. 
(4) Two more tribes added, making the final 
number thirty-five, 241. 


MINIONS OVER THE VALLEY 


SixrH ER DO 
PERIOD. ROME EXTENDS H NDARY, IN FACT, 


OF THE Po; ITALY RECEIVES THE ALPS AS BOU. 
THOUGH NOT YET IN NAME. 


(1) Division of Ager Gallicus by Flaminius 
secures frontier against the Gauls, 232- 
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(2) Gallic War, 225-222. 
(a) Gauls repulsed at Telamon, 225. 
(4) Romans cross the Po, 223. 


тав. ee by Via Flaminia, 220, (L.) Cremona and 


(L.) Placentia, 218. 
(3) Gallic War, 201-191. 


Results secured by Via Aemilia, 187, ia. 189. 
Bononia, 189. 
and by (L.) оваз 
Mutina, 183. 
(L.) Aquileia, 184- 
(4) Ligurian War. А 
Ends in transportation of Apuani to 
Samnium (180), and planting of Luna, 177. 
Result. Though. these conquests are not 


yet included in Italy, they become 
rapidly Romanized, 


IV 
GROWTH OF THE ROMAN PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 


L Provinces taken Sor Defensive Purposes, 
(1) Sicily after the first Punic War, 


ya sed with the 
(2) сона) Annexed 238, while Carthage was occupied wit 
Corsica “ Merciless War” ; organized, 231. 
These three islands are natural dependencies of Italy. did 
(3) Cisalpine Gaul The Romans crossed the Po 223, but after 
Not establish themselves permanently beyond that river ti thing 
the Second Punic War. By 191 they had reduced exe ill 
up to the Alps; but this was not made into a “ province. ron 
81 (probably), when Sulla organized it for the better pro 
of the Northern frontier of Italy. d the 
(4) Tllyricum. The Romans established themselves beyon acel 
Adriatic to put down piracy in 219, but there was no “ pron rod 
Uis till Tate, after the battle of Pydna ; at some. "n ine 
tween 168 an 59 (when Caesar received it with Cis#!P! 
Gaul) Illyricum was organized, mans 
^ in; ized, 197. The Ro 
Went to Spain to drive out the irem d When onee ea 
Were established t| ere, advance was inevitable, for а civ! ural 
In en es on one less civilized, till some y weak 
ar ride J Б reached ; but at first the Roman hold was very hree 
rovin pan, Was afterwards divided by Augustus into t 
ovinces— T; is (i Bacli ip 5.) 
айаш (in Ways ба N. and Ej), Baelica ( 
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II. Provinces taken as the result of Senatorial policy. 


Rome, from fear for Italy, fought Macedonia and Syria, and 
he was compelled to step 


finally destroyed Carthage. Hence s 

into the place of the powers she crushed ; but she was slow to 
nnex, 

(7) Macedonia, 146. 


E was added as a dependency Achaia, though Athens and 
made vs were nominally independent. Achaia was probably 
(S) Afric separate province by Augustus in 27. ; 
(9) Asi а, 146. The old territory of Carthage. 
“Ча, 133. Pergamum, so long the tool of Rome against her 
E neighbours, was bequeathed to her by a very doubtful 


їп, 
Results of. Proconsular activity. 
1 (cf. the modern 


(то; > 
) Сота Narbonensis, i.e. S.E. and S. Gau j c 
EO ES rs 120). Result of the victories of Fabius Maximus 
(11) Сит, itius, 121. К 
а Occupied as а measure against pirates in 102, definitely 
rganized in 64 by Pompey, who also organized at the'same time 


(12) а three following. 
упа, with part of Pontus. Bithynia was bequeathed in 75; 
pnd in the struggle for it Mithradates of Pontus lost his life and 
d ancestral kingdom. (Parts of Pontus, however, remain! 
(13) 5, dependent till the time of the Empire.) 
(14) e ria taken from Tigranes, king of Armenia. 
Gees ete conquered by Metellus in 67. 
(16) ETE had been bequeathed in 74, and 
Roe occupied LSE 
alia Comata, Conquered by Julius Caesar 58-50; organized 
y Augustus, early in his Principate, into three divisions, 
Aquitania the S.W., 
Bele the n NS 
,ugdunensis be wcen 
These three were, PE ES under Augustus usua 


Опе governor, И 
Numidia, 46. The dominions of Juba added to the old province 
of Africa, 


wo. 
]ly united under 


(18) 


тү ды í 
j ji 7 ^, scientifically, in two 
gustus organized the frontier of the Empire А E 


Ways ; but first he completed the circle of t 
annexing 
(19) Egypt, which was never made а formal provinces 
remained the Emperor's private property. 
(20) He also annexed Moesia, 29. 


3o, but 
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E D ith a number of 
ed the frontier of the Empire w inces; lg 
O tua and deir absorbed these into ipe King 
(21) Galatia Made provinces in 25 on the dea 
22) Pamphylia | Amyntas, ў 
e (So, too, Cappadocia was absorbed in A.D. 17.) рма 
(5) He aimed at making the frontier rest on iig i 
(23) He first formed the two small provinces, governed by 
(24) Procurators, of Raetia } re. 
Noricum tended nearly to the Danube, 
tier of Illyricum was ех! enc rovince, 
io) Eh ‘district MR finally formed into a separate p 
Pannonia, in A.D. 10. Я led to the 
ictori iberi Germany but 
The victories of Drusus and Tiberius in any 
e eeu of the provinces of Upper and [ое d су 8 the 
these, after the defeat of Varus (А.р, 9), remain: the Rhine. 
names of the frontiers occupied by the legions on | ше бте of 
After Augustus, hardly any advance is made til 
Claudius (42-54 A.D.). 
He annexes Mauretania 
Thrace, 
Lycia, 
and Judaca, 
which had long been ripening for Roman rule, 1 (43 ^D: 
and makes a fresh de, rture by crossing the ORUM the 
and beginning the Солай of Britain. With - ater con- 
Roman Empire assumes practically its final form ; 
quests were mainly temporary, 


(which forms two provinces), 


M 
EXTENSION OF ROMAN PRIVILEGES 


IN Ітліу 
During the first three ce; 
of allies and subjects 
т рїш, which, with 

I 


eL 
129 Scipio defends the Agrarian rights of the allies, and pm 
meditates an extension of the franchise, 


125 Franchise Proposals of the democratic Consul Fulvius Flaccus. 


1 m 
122 Franchise Proposals of С, Gracchus; he alienates by them t 
mob of Rome, and they are yetoed. 


101 Marius enfranchises а Cohort of Umbrians in the battle-field. 


ү isement 
nturies of the Republic, enfance is 
goes on regularly; the last in vitas і 

Other towns, receives the full ci 
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тоо Saturninus admits Italians to share with the full burgesses in his 


agrarian and colonial laws. 
91 Franchise proposals of Livius Drusus. 
The Civil War compels the Romans to make concessions. 
(т) 90 Law of the Consul Caesar, giving the franchise to all 
who had not taken up arms against Rome. 
(2) 89 Law of the tribunes, Plautius and Papirius, giving the 
franchise to all who applied for it within sixty days. 
(3) 89 The law of the Consul Pompeius giving the Latin 
franchise to the Transpadanes. 
The Romans, however, made these concessions nugatory by con- 
fining the new citizens to eight of the tribes, which voted last. 
Hence the agitation goes on. 
88 Sulpicius puts new and old citizens on an equality. 
тыш set aside by Sulla, but restored by the democratic leaders, 
and in 
86 Romans and Italians are finally put оп а footing of equality ; for 
Sulla, on his return in 83, recognizes the franchise of the new 
Italian citizens. 
THE PROVINCES 
The question of extension of privilege is now shifted from Rome 
to the provinces. It is again the democratic leaders who urge it. 
Previous steps in equalization of provinces and Italy. 


(1) 206 Scipio plants his veterans jn Spain at Italica. , This 1s 
e first. settlement of Roman citizens outside Italy, 
but it is not ап organized community. 
(2) 171. Latin colony at Carteia, in Spain—thefirst outside Italy. 
(3) 123 C. Gracchus proposes а colony of burgesses, with full 
rights, at Junonia, on the site o hage. This 
fails, but 
(4) 118 Colony of burgesses at Narbo—the first outside Italy. 
chise to the Trans- 


65 Crassus tries as censor to give the full fran 
Catulus. Caesar ha 


padanes, but is thwarted by his colleague, С 7 8 
some years before ( probably in 6g) been inciting this province to 


demand this privilege. 
59 Caesar sends a Latin colony 
58-со Caesar treats the Transpa 
them in his legions. 
49 Caesar 
(a) Gives full franchise to T 
(8) And to Gades in Spain— 
46-5 Caesar as dictator 


(a) Founds citizen colonies at Са 
Julii) and elsewhere in provinces. 


to Novum Comum. 


danes as Roman citizens by enrolling 


ranspadanes, - 
the first provincial town to receive t. 


rthage and Corinth (Laus 
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(0) Admits Gauls to the Senate. 
(c) Proposes to give the Latin franchise to Sicily. 
(а) Extends full franchise widely. 
40 The Spaniard Balbus is the first provincial consul. Sa 
19 The Spaniard, the younger Balbus, is the first provincial to triumph. 
AD. 42-54 Reign of Claudius, 
(a) Number of citizens raised by one half. 
(5) Gauls admitted to Senate. 
(с) Numerous Roman colonies in the provinces. j 
Vespasian gives the Latin franchise to Spain, she firs 
country outside Italy to receive this privilege. KY 
Caracalla admits all free men everywhere to Roman ач. 
Ship. (By this time what had been a privilege ht 
becoming a burden, as the grant of citizenship broug 
those who received it under Roman taxation). 


VI 


DECAY OF SENAT ORIAL AUTHORITY 


First PERIOD, DEFINITE DEMOCRATIC OPPOSITION: 


232 Flaminius carries Agrarian Law without consulting the Senate. 
218 Lex Claudia Prevents Senators from trading. 
217-216 Flaminius and Varro elected consuls to carry on s КО 
vigorously, in opposition to the Fabian policy whic 
favoured by the E sS к 
(N.B.— The defeats of Trasimene and Cannae discredited the 
Popular leaders, and confirmed the authority of the Senate). 
SEconp PERIOD, 216-133. SENATORIAL ASCENDANCY ESTABLISHED £ 


INDIVIDUALS, HOWEVER, OCCASIONALLY ATTACK IT. 


205 Scipio, by threatening to a Senate 
to allow him to cary rer into AR iri M 


ja Кае Valo attacks the Galatians without orders from the 


Ni n 133-81. Tux STRUGGLE BETWEEN THR DEMOCRATS 
HE SENATE ENDS IN TION 
OF SULLA. Civit WAR AND THE CONSTITU' 
133 Tiberius Gracchus, 
(1) As Flaminius had d E Же, k inst 
€ wish of the баг rings in his Agrarian Law aga 
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(2) Interferes in foreign policy by distributing the treasures of 


Attalus. 
123-122 С. Gracchus supersedes the authority of the Senate. 
(1) Zn Legislation: he brings his laws directly before the 

Comitia. 

(2) Zn Jurisdiction 

(a) He excludes the Senators from the quaestiones. 

(2) He condemns those who had put to death citizens 
by a Senatorial commission, without appeal to 
the people. 

(3) Zn Administration 

(a) He limits Senatori: 
provinces. 

(5) Acts in all matte 

t power." (Plut. ) 
108 Marius appointed to the command in Afri 
defiance of the Senate, which had giv 
Metellus. 
EM Satuminus compels the Senate to swear to maintain his Agrarian 
aw. 


al authority in the assignment of 
rs “with a kind of monarchic 


ca by the people, in 
en that province to 


FOURTH PERIOD, 81-59. SULLA EsTABLISHES THE SENATE 


IN ABSOLUTE POWER. THIS IS RAPIDLY Losr AGAIN 


70 Laws of Pompey and Crassus. 
(1) The Equites and the Tribuni Aerarii receive 


judicia, 
(2) The tribunes recover their right of proposing legislation. 
7 rovincia. 


67, 66 In spite of the Senate, the people give extraordinary f 1 
commands to Pompeius by the Gabinian and the Manilian 


laws. 
59 Caesar sets the Senate aside in his co 
(a) He carries his Agrarian law wit 
(8) He receives his province for five у 
direct vote of the people. 
(à) He publishes the proceedings of the 


VII 
AUGUSTAN LITERA TURE 
ho had so opposed 


Policy of Augustus to gal i nw! 
n over the literary men | x 
Л } t minister Maecenas were 


Caesar, (Cf, p, 289, i 
ne mi [Ar E. " Aa int the “ Augustan agè 


become a proverb, 


a share of the 


nsulship. 
hout its consent. 
ears by the Lex Vatinia by 


Senate. 
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CHIEF WRITERS, POETS 


in Cisalpine Gaul. 
1) P. Vergilius Maro (70-1 ); born near Mantua, in Cisalpi ET 
o (CE. E 297.) Of es а only the Eclogues and tie Co HO 
were published in his lifetime ; he left the Aeneid unn 
ten years! work at it. Ке, i n of 
(2) Q. Horatius Flaccus (65-8) ; born at Venusia, in Apulia; the жү 
а freedman. Fought on the Republican side at PPS bis 
- 296.) His earliest works were his Satires and Epo ) ; 
Eest the Epistles; Odes i.-iii, published between (B.C. 23 degie 
(3) Albius Tibullus (54-19). The most tender of the Roman 
pocie А Я too, like 
(4) Sextus Propertius (49-15). A native of Umbria. не ss орати 
Tibullus, imitates the Alexandrine elegiac poets, уне Horace 
and clearness, but more vigour and originality. He, like 
and Virgil, was a friend of Maecenas. : 1l Roman 
(5) P. Ovidius Naso (43 В.С.-17 A.D.). The most fertile of a mytho- 
ets. His work is partly erotic, e.g. the Amores, partly legatio 
logical, e.g. the Metamorphoses, while his poems after his rei 


ST i se 
(A.D, 8) form a class by themselves, e.g, the Tristia, His ver! 
is always clever, never really great, 

Же great prose writer of the time was T, Liv: 
born at Patavium (Padua) Of his 
books, thirty-five survive. Th 


j р.); 
ius (59 B.C.-17 А. 
great history of Rome, in 145 
ere is also a scanty epitome of the 
GENERAL FEATURES OF AUGUSTAN LITERATURE is 
e 
rity, not discontent. All the poets pra 
i Maecenas, Messalla, etc. ew 
(2) But there is no hostility to the Republic ; as Augustus clamos its 
have restored it (p. 304), so the poets see the culmination o d 
£lories in the Principate. Virgil and Horace praise the heroes © 
oe Rome ; Livy was allowed by Augustus to praise Pompey а! 
Cicero, 


ncipate, so also (unlike Lucretius) 
te religion. (Cf, Р. 311.) в; 
T f extends to its life and its шошо, 
sericulture, country Ше, and the Joys of the family were 
Rome, (Cf, р. 311.) 

As а result of this, 


(5) Augustan lite 


Се at ап tion 
ow Р h Н 'estora! 
mn Possible again owing to the ri 

thu: Roman greatness is ve real; the 
eneid is the glorification a Rome. cA 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem," 


INDEX 


(К.= Rome.) 


Constitutional terms in italics. 


A 

Abydos, 146. 

Achaean League, 145; increased in 
territory, 149; disappointed after war 
with Antiochus, decay of, 155; 
provokes R., 161; en up, 262. 

Achradina, 121. 

Acta Senatus, 252, 308. 

Acts of the Apostles, 317. 

Addictus, 22. 

Аны 214. 
ediles, origin of, 23; powers of, 78. 

Aedui, абз, 267. А 

Aemilius Paullus L. (consul, 219, 216), 
103, 114. 

Aemilius Paullus L., victor of Pydna, 
158-9; enslaves Epirus, 160; service in 
Spain, 167. 

Aeneas, s, 9. 

Aequi, 20; character of, 33; at gates of R., 
35; on Mt. Algidus, 35 ; reduced, 41-2; 
in and Samnite War, 57. — . 

Aetolian League, 145 ; War with Macedon, 

R. in and Macedonian War, 


6i join R 
a ; 
К, CC e reduied oe 
Afranius, 274, 279- 
Africa made a province, 185. 
Agathocles, 65, 86, 89. 
divided by 


Ager Publicus, origin of, 22; 
icinian laws, 30; unfairly occupied 1n 
and cent., difficulty of reclaiming, 192 
held by Italians, 197; turned into age" 
privatus, 208, See also Leges Agrariae- 
Agrigentum, 90, 122. 
Agrippa M. Vipsanius, origin of, 297; 
Sedile, 299; in Gaul, 1#.; receives, Гуту" 
nicia Potestas, 306; assesses Empire, 
315; subdues Spain, 319; in Pannonia, 
Зат; marriage and death of, 312- 


Agrippa Postumus, 312. 

Agrippina, 312. 

Ahala Servilius, 28. 

Alauda, 267. 

Alba, original head of Latium, 
festival at, i2. ; foundation of, 
tion of, 7; draining of A. 
colony at, 57- 

Albinus, 167. 

Alexander of Epirus, 52. 

Alexander the Great, 65; 
Empire of, 144- 

Alexandria, 277, 30172- 

Allies of R., well treated at first, 49: 
growing unfairness of R. 146; dis- 
content. of, 187; grievances of, 199. 

Allobroges, 214, 244- 

Alps, Hannibal's crossing of, 108; made 
boundary of Italy, 141- 

Alsium, 96. 

Amatius, 291. 

Ambiorix, 265-6. 

Ambracia, 154; gulf of, 302. 

Amulius, 6. 

Amyntas, 317- 

Ancona, 222. 

Ancus Marcius, 7. 

Andriscus, 161. 

Andronicus Livius, 68. 


division of 


Anio, 1. 

Antigonus Doson, 145. 

Antiochus the Great (see cap. 21 pass.) 
invades Greece, 


tracks Egypt 151; iny 
152; defeated ‘at Magnesia, 153. 


Antiochus Epiphanes, 160. 
Antipater, 239- 

Antium, 33, 34 43, 49- 
Antonius C., consul of 63, 24% 
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Antonius L., 297. 
Antonius M., 236. 
Antonius M. (the triumvir) flees 


Caesar, 271; in civil War, 273, 275; 


to 


master of Italy in Caesar's absence, 


278; after death of Caesar, 290; 


Caesar's funeral, 291; master of R., 291; 
rms Triumvirate, 
divides R. world 


attacks Mutina, 292; 


294; at Philippi, 295 
ith Octavian, 296-7 


; failure of A. 


character of, 303. 
Anxur, 33, 36, 49. 
Aous, 14]. 


Appeal, mythical origin of, 7; principle 
asserted by C, Gracchus; 


Of reassert 
Leges Valeriae. 


Appius Herdonius, 35. 
Apollonia, 145, 152. 
Apuani, тт. 

Apulia, 54, 113. 
Aquilela, ці. 


IUS, 203. 


Aquae Sextiae, 214. See also battles, 


Aquillius M',, 232, 
Aquitania, 263, 319. 
Archelaus, 232-3, 
Archelaus of Judaea, 317. 
Archidamus, 52, 
Archimedes, 121-2, 
Ardea, 36. 
Ariminum, 68, тоз, 
Ariovistus, 263. 
Aristion, 232. 
Aristobulus, 238. 
Aristonicus, 213. 
Armenia, ү 3; joins Mithradates, 2 

allied wi + poli 

Крыша, GR i Тоу 
Arminius, 312. 


Army, R, changes of Сат! 
introduced, 37; Conscription Hee Span 
of Marius, 217; 


110, 272. 


Arpinum, 139, 209, 298, 
Arretium, 


Asin Province of, 185; taxation of, 
ve ae JEn 5 punished by Sul 
EE Civil wars, 314. 


wi 
East and his reckless debauchery, 300-1; 
defeated at Actium, 302; death of, 302; 


at 


. in 


се 


35; 
of 


ish, 
cs 


1.204; 


lla, 


Assignatio, ап. 

Athens, friendship with R., 104; attacked 
by Philip, 146; а ibera civitas, 162; j 
Mithradates, 232; taken by Sulla, 233- 

Attalus, 195. 

Aufidus, river, 114. 

Augusta, Praetoria, 299. 

— Taurinorum, 318. ә 

Augustus, heir of Caesar, 292; ош 
Cicero, 293; forms triumvirate, 2}! 
divides К. world with Antony, 290 72 
Work as triumvir, 298 seg. : я б> 
Emperor, caps. characte! 
313. 


Ausonians, 56. 
Avaricum, 267. 
Aventine Hill, 7. 


B 


Bacchanalia, 79, 179, 200. 
Baebius, M., тут. 
Baetica, 320. 
Baetis, river, 125. 
Balbus, 272, 282, 
Barcine family, 105, 107. 
Bastarnae, 156. t 
Battle of Actium, 302; Aegates bere 
7; Alesia, 267; Allia, 37, 40; idm, 
Sas, 216; Arausio, 216; An RE, 
ба; Ausculum, 67; Baecula, 132; 933 
tum, 67: ' Hermacan "Cape 93} 
Caudine For] 54; Cannae, тт, пасе" 
Carrhae, 260; hacronea, 233 i 2231 
don, 234; Cinna, 56 ; Colline Gate, 2 
Cynoscephalae, 148; Drepana, (95: 
yrrachium, 275; Ecnomus, ы дез, 
darus, зоо; Grumentum, 120 ; Не E 
; Herdonea, таз, 128; Hibera, EH 
ke Regillus, 20; Lake MER 
issa, 158 ; Lautulae, 56; pi 
Longula, 57 ; Magnesia, 153; Met east 
1705 Mevania, 57; Mt. Algiduss T 
t Gaurus, 52; Munda, 279; 153; 
215; Mylae, от, 298; Myonnesus) . 


483 Vercellac, 2:6; Zama, 135; Zel 
278. 


Belgae, 263, 267. 
Belgica, Gallia, 319. 
Bellovaci, 267. 
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Beneventum, 68. 
Bibracte, 262. 

Bibulus, M., aso, 257, 275- 
Bithynia, 155, 234, 239. 
Bituriges, 267. 

Blossius, 193. 

Bocchus, ars. 

Bohemia, 322. 


Camillus, M. Furius, banishment n 
ends struggle of the orders, SES eee 
in army, 37; defeats Gauls, 41 ; victories 
in 389, 42; death and character of, 45. 

Campania, plain of, 3; submits to R., 52; 
conspiracy in C., 56; К. influence re- 
stored in C., 56; C. aristocracy favour- 
able to R., 49. 

Campanus Ager, 251. 

Cantabri, 319. 


Boii, 62 ; invade Ital; 1-2 ; rebel, 139; 
| у, тот-2; rebel, 39 | Capitoline hill, 7, 35, 4% 


reduced, 140. 

Bononia, 140. 

Bovianum, 57- 

Bovillae, 257. 

Brennus, 41. 

Brigantium, 249. 

Britain invaded by Caesar, 26475; con" 
quered, 325. 

Brundisium, 67, 273; treaty of, 297. 

Bruttii, s1; joln Hannibal, 118; made 
bondsmen, 138, 310. 

Brutus L. Junius liberates Rome, 8, 19. 

— D. (Gallaicus), 168, 170. 

Ж: commands Caesar's fleet, 263; at 

Massilia, 275;  conspires, 288; at 

Mutina, 292; death of, 294 

— M., pardoned by Caesar, 276; con- 
spires; 288; idealism of, ini in the 
ашы. aga, 294; defeat and death of, 

Byrsa, 184. 


Caduca, 312. г 
Caecilius the poet, 140. 
Caelius, 278, 285. 
Caere, 46. 
er franchise, 46, 48, 57. 
meu Os Julius, early years of, 228 ; 
BED itary service, 234; supports 
Eu] " 237; leader of democratic 
р Ж intrigues in B.C. 6, E 
viraran» 249: forms first "trium: 
49; effects of it, 267; as 


Consul, 2 

crosses #59. 469-3 in Gaul, cap. 38; 
: \ 

273; defe: bicon, 272; SUCH IR IA. 


ts Р, i 

2731 defeats Pompey, 275-6; 

sin да; 278 Hes Aes Н 
сараар En of, 279; work of Caesar, 
a cath of, 288-9; writings of, 263. 
9 + Julius, consul of go, arg. 
ey grandson of Augustus, 312. 
Sar Augusta, 320 
Cales, 49. Ч 


Calpurnia, ago. 


Cappadocia, 153; attacked by Mithra- 
dates, 217, 232; dependent kingdom of, 
239, 317- 

Capua captured by Samnites, 35; mutiny 
at, 47 ; receives R, civitas, 495 revolts 
to Hannibal, 118; Н. winters at C., 119; 
fall of, 123. 

Carbo Papirius, democratic leader, 198. 

— — consul of 113, 215+ 

— — the Marian leader, 227. 

Carneades, 174. 

Carsioli, 59. 

Carteia, 167. 

Carthage, first treaty with, 34; C. and 
Pyrrhus, 67 ; government and empire of, 
cap. xiii. ; Punic Wars, caps. xiv., XVI: 
xviii. ; Numidian attacks on, 141; rapid 
recovery of, 143; fall of C., 18374- 

Carthago Nova, 106; capture of, 141-2. 

Carvilius Sp., 177 

Casilinum, 119, 120, 122. У 

ius, C., at Carrhae, або ; pardone 

CI Caesar 276; conspires, 288; 11 
Fast, 294; defeat and death of, 295- 

Cassius, Caesar's governor in Spain, 279 

Cassivelaunus, 264. 

Catilina, L. Sergius 
C. and Caesar, 243; 
death of, 245. 


Cato, M, Pores wi 
Spy 1654 MM 
sontip ol, n М % S 
opposition to Gree} eas AY 
for Rhodians, 160; pleads 
provinces, 167, 186; attacks rthage, 
182; Origines of, 18%. See сар. xxiv. 

Cato, Porcius, 


Porci U 
Cato, M. Рогсй OPE. 245; quarrels 


character of, 2421 
l, 2443 


conspiracy o! 


with equites, 247 г, 
in Cyprus, 2545 proposes Caesar. 
Fender to Germans, 264 j supporte 
vy. 257; denth and "iniluence об 
pey, asp iy Cicero, 24% 247- 


oppose: 
Catullus, works of, 289, EL 
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Catulus, Lutatius C., consul of 242, 96-7. 

— — colleague of Marius, 216, 222. 

— — senatorial leader, 237; 240, 242, 244, 

Caudini, т. [247. 

Caulonia, 128. 

Celtiberians, 166-7. 

` Cenomani, тот, 139. 

Censors, origin of, 28; powers of, 78. 

Censorskiss, imperial, 313. 

Centenius, 122. 

Centuriata, See Comitia Centuriata, 

Cethegus, 244. 

Chalcis, 144, 148, 158. 

Chersonese, 154. 

Chrysogonus, 228, 

Cicero, M. Tullius, birth of, 228; first 
public apy се, 22 
аз consul, 242 seg. ; 

consul, 245; courted by Caesar, 250) 293; 
exil return, 255; humiliation of 
in his province, 258; intercedes 
for Pom Stans, 293; attacks Antony, 293; 
295; as a writer, 289. 

256, 293. 
es of, pro Roscio, 228; in 

239; pro Cluentio, 248; pro 

‚238; de Lege A raria, 
ura Sesto, 
wuraena, 245: pro Sestio, 
255; de Provinciis Consularibus, 256; 
ro Milone, 258; pro Ligario and pro 
ере Deiotaro, 293; Philippics, 293, 


Cicero, Quintus, 255; in Gaul, 265; death 
Cilicia, beginnings of Province, 217; 


enlarged, 239; pirate stronghold a 6. 
Cimbri, 215-216. Б 


Ciminian Forest, 38, 
Cincinnatus, 35. 
Cineas, 66, 
Cinna, L, Cornelius, 222. 
Cirta, 214. 
Sandia gei +20; character 
Claudius, Appius, the decemvir, 25, 
— — the censor of j H 
enrols freedmen, 2 EXE 2 
schemes of 71; 


ns, Migrates to R, 


Pyrrhus, 66, 68. 
— — consul of 264, go, 
— — father-in-law of Tib, Gracchi 


— Publius, 95. Seealso Clodius, 
Cleonymus, ss. 


US, 194, 


atra, intrigue with Caesar, ; ruins 

Cleopatra it attacked by баши за; 

Clientes, 15, 21. (death of, 3o 

Cloaca, Maxima, 7. > 

ius, iny at Nisibis, 235; trialof, 

See of, 253 seg.; death of, 257. 

Cloelia, 19. 

Clupea, 93. 

Clusium, 38, 4o, ror. 

Cokort, 217. 

Cohortes, urbanae, 309; vigilum, 310. 

Collatinus, 8. 

Collegia, 253; 285. 

Coloniae cote [M son.; ай. 
nae, 505 and municipia, B2 n.; importe 
ance of L., 83; first transmarine, 205, 214« 

Colonia Agrippina, 299. 

Columna Rostrata, от. "n 

Comitia Centuriata, origin of, 8, Н 
Powers of, 81 ; reform of, 8o and note} 
changes of Sulla as to, 221. Pye 

— Curiata, 8; powers of, 13; plebeians iD, 
15; powers, merely formal, later, 80- =, 

— Tributa, origin of, 17; 26 note ; v js 
distinguished "from concilium plebity 
8r note; emancipated from pat 
auctoritas, 69; omens in, 179. 

Commagene, 317. 

Commercii jus, эх $ 200. 

Commius, 267. 

Compitales Lares, 253. 

Comum Novum, 270. р, 

Concilium plebis, 24. See Com. Tributa- 

Consuls, origin of, 8; powers of, 77- 

Conubii jus, 1s, 27. 

Corcyra, 103. 

Corfinium, 218, 273. " 

Corinth, 144, 148; Flamininius at, 1497 
destroyed, 162; restored, 287. 

Coriolanus, 25, 34. 

Corn, distributions of Gracchus, 203) 216» 
211; stopped by Sulla, 225; of Clodius, 
253; of Caesar, 285, 

Cornelia, mother of Gracchi, 172. 

— wife of Caesar, 228. 


j|-— Pompey, 258, 


Cornelii, 226. 

Cornicines et fabri, 16. 
Corsica, See Sardinia. 
Corvus, 9r. 

Cossus, A, Cornelius, 37. 
Cottian Alps, 318. 


INDEX 


Crassus Licinius, consul for 131, 194, 197° 

— L. Licinius, the orator, ато, 

— M. Licinius, joins Sulla, 223; defeats 

Spartacus, 230; consul with Pompey, 

20: head of equestrian party, 241; 
„ and Catiline, 242-3; finances Caesar, 

249; joins sar and Pompey, 249; 

Rul with Pompey, 256; defeat and 

death of, 259. 

Crete reduced, 236. 

Critolaus, 161. 

Croton, 118. 

Cumae, xac. 

Cura annonas, 309; aquarum 310. 

Curiae, 14. See Сот. Curiata. 

Curiatii, 7. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, 270, 274- 

Curius, Dentatus M’., 61, 67. 

Cursus honorum, 78, 225, 309- 

Cybele, 18o. 

Cyrene, 217. 

Cyzicus, 235. 


D 

Danube, R. reach, 214 ; frontier, 318. 

Decemvirs, 25. 

Decius, Mus. P. the elder, 48; the 
younger, 6o-1. 

Decumac, 166, 287. 

Deiotarus, 239, 293- 

Delos, 160. 

Demetrias, 144, 148, 152. 

Demetrius of Pharos, тоз, 120. 

Democratic party, in time of Cicero, 241. 

Dictator, origin of, 20; Sulla d., 224; 
Caesar d., 280, 

Dolabella, Cornelius, 62. 

— — P., Cicero's son-in-law, 278; consul, 
291; death of, 294; also 285, 292. 

Domitius, Ahenobarbus L., 256, 269, 273: 
274, 276. 

Drepana, 95, seg. 

Drusus, M. Livius, the elder, 205, 214. 

— — the younger, attempted reforms of, 
211; death, 211-212. 

— Nero, stepson of Augustus, 312, 319 
3ar. 

Dwcenarii, 

Duilius, aoe 

Duumviri navales, 56. 

Dyarchy, 307. 

Dyrrachium, 275. 
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E 


Ebro, 106, 124, 165- 

Eburones, 265; Edictum, 83, 306. 

Egypt, dominions of, 144 ; friendship with 
ES 160; Caesars designs on, 242; 

‚ restoration of Ptolemy to, 255; Caesar 
in E., 277; annexed, 303; government 
of, 309- 

Elbe, frontier, 320. 

Emporiae, 165. 

Ennius, 113, 150, 153 

Epipolae, 121. 

Epirus, Pyrrhus of, 64; joins Persens, 
158 ; enslaved, 160. 

Eguites, origin of, 16; privileges given to 

y Gracchus, 204; oppression by, 211; 

in proscriptions, 225; party of, in 65 
в.с., 240; under Empire, 309. 


Ergastula, 190, 310. 


Etruria, inhabitants of, 4, influence on 

12; wars of R. 
joins Samnites, 
;R. rising in E., 
329; cultivated by slaves, 1903 line 

in, 244- 

Euhemerus, 180. 
Eumenes of Pergamum, 151, 157, 160. 


Euphrates, boundary, 260, 316. 


F 
Fabius, Maximus, fights against 
Samnites, 54, 56; in N. Etruria, 57; at 
Sentinum, бо-т. 2 
— (Cunctator), dictator, 112 cunctatit 
ер cakes Tarentum, 128; jealous 
Scipio, 133- 


— Pictor, 174 
Fabricius, C., 66. 
Falerii, 38, 98. 
Fannius, С., 205. 
Fasti Dies, 69. 
Ferentinum, 35. 
Fidenae, 36-7. 
Fimbria, 233- 
Flaccus, Folvius, consul of 212, 122,1234 
L L. Valerius, friend of Cato, 15% 17273. 
— Fulvius, consul of x25, 201, 206; in 
Gaul, 214- 
— Valerius, Marian leader, 233, 284- 
mesi 


, C., attacks Senate; 
Flaming Co road of, 1025 d 


by Hannibal, 111723 also 192. 
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ini T. Quinctius, 147 seQ.; 
таіия, of Gees 150; brother of 
degraded by Cato, 173. 
Flavius, Cn., 69. 


Forum, 7. ч ed 
Fregellae, 53, 55, 56; in and Punic 
КСА uy Ram 


Fucinus, Lacus, 58, 285 

Fulvia, 297. 

Fulvius Nobilior M., 154. 

Fulvius of Tusculum, 54. See also 
Flaccus. 


G 
Gabii, 8. 


binius, A., tool of Pompey, 257; consul 

еы EY jin Syria, 259; joins Caesar, 
272. 

Gades, 106, 287. 

Galba, S. Sulpicius, 

Galatia, 154, 239, 317. 

Gauls in Italy attack Etruscans, 
Capture Rome, 39 Fei 


pat inning of 3rd 
Attacked by I. 


147, 167, 185. 


38; 
in 4th century, 
centur » 60-62 5 
н» 100-102; join annibal, 
FIT; reduced, 139 seg. ; receiv Latin 
franchise, 219 ; receive R, franchise, 287; 
wealth of, 3103 province ar Gallia Cisal: 


5 


pina, 292, 

Саш, Transalpine, 108; Roman vince 
in. (Narbonensis), 2145 Сабагы ы 
paigns in, cap, SXXXVüi divided by 
Augustus, 318-9. 

Gellius, Egnatius, 66, 

Gergovia, 267. 

Germans, йз Куше with R, 216; 

Заг Оп, 261r; invade Gaul, 262- Н 
attacked by Caesar, 264, 266 ; attacked 
by Augustus, 321. 

Glabrio, Acilius, тз, 

Gladiatorial shows 179. 

Glaucia, С. Servilius, 209-10, 

Gracchus, Tip, Sı H i 
wet a oa mpronius (in and Punic 


ша Айе of the Gracchi, in Spat ; 
es Scipio's daughter, ту 167; 


dinia, 17 Sar- 
character 


min Spain, 168; 
1ı 193; death, туб, 
xxvii. 


il Of, 193; 
go See eu 


MPronius, See ca 
XXIX.; Measures Of, 203 se, ' 5 resuli f 
work of, 206; asan orator, ao, ы 


ар. х.; dec] 
y' 1495 Patriotic party amaca free 


3 among, 157; 
ivilization 1625 Philosophy op 107 
Civilization of Spread by Rome, 181. ° 


INDEX 


H 
; 1 
Hamilcar, Barca, rise of, 96 di PE ly 
enemy of R., 99; in Spain, 105 
caps. xiv.-xvi. 
Hannibal, до. Es 
— son of Hamilcar. дее Cap as 
Hatred of R., 99, 105 j crosses Alen 
108 ; causes of success of, 117; are 
135; reforms at Carthage, бз [| 
to Antiochus, 151 ; death of, m 
Hannibalic War, effect of, 138, 187, 
Hanno the Great, тоў. 
Harsa, C. Terentilius, 24. 
Haruspices, xa. е soð 
Hasdrubal, son-in-law of Hamilcar, an 
— son of Hamilcar, in Spain, 


119, 124, 125; 
. t an! 
crosses Alps, 109, 129; delta 
death, тзт, 
Hatria, 62. 


Helvetii, 262. 
Hercte, Mount, 96. 3 
Hernicans, join R., 20; reduced, 57. 
Herod the Great, 239, 317- sii; Rj 9S 
Hiero L, 37; Hiero II., 89; joins К.» 
97; death of, r19. 
Hieronymus, 119. 
Himilco, 94. 
Hirtius, A., 292, 294. 
Holy Roman Empire, 325. 
Honorum jus, ax. 
Horatii, 7. 
Horatius, Cocles, rg. Д E 
Hortensius, M., senatorial leader, 
240. 


Horace, 256, 311 ; poems of, 342. 
Hyrcanus, 238. 
I 

Tapygian race, 2. a xan: 
Illyria, wars with, 102-3; reduced, 

159, 321. 
Imperator, 281. — 
Imperium Infinitum aequum, 236; 

294, 305 
Insubres, 100-2, 104, 139-140. 


Я Intercessio, 23, 225. 


Interrex, 70, 
Isauria, 236, 
Italica, in Spain, 165. 
Italica, in Italy, 217. 


ion of, 101$ 
Italy, bounds of, 8: ; population of, 
unified, 223. 


Iulus, 6, 


INDEX 


à J 
EAT 1, 37. 
anus, temple of, closed, 
6, 
Jerusaiem эз, 259. $^ 
ju а, 274, 278, 279. 
'udaea, 238-9, 317. 
гин, зо. 
Ugurtha, at i: 
fuse pe 169, 214-5 
— daughter of Ai 
Тош ie ugustus, 311. 
Fabicum, 35- 5 
Labienus, Т., 273, 279. 
z (Parthicus), 300. 
ae 
ta promontory, 63; temple on, 135- 
oa us, C. (in and Punic War), 132, 135. 
D (Sapiens), 191-2. 
evini i 
eed Valerius, 66; М. Val., 122. 
tlum, Rome empori 
atium, emporium and head of, 1 
тз, 33; reduction of, 48: organization, 
Lati, $ 
Ere Сосови, 83; in Social War, 219. 
ne Eu early origin of, 3; renewed, 
up, angcd character of, 42-44; broken 
11 49; position of Latins, 82; ex- 
pe led from Rome, 139. У 
Latinum, nomen, 82. 
eur Julii, 287. 
Lentulus, Cornelius, conspirator, 244-5. 
E бише: 255. 
e dn 
du. us, M. Aemilius, (consul for 78), 
— M. (the triumvir), 
„М. (the triumvir), agr; joins Antony 
Hie ete CAP Dverthrow and 


Lex, Aclia Fufia, 179, 2543 Agraria of 


Sp. Cassius, 24; of Li 
"Er 4; of Licinius, ; of 
Flaminius, тоо, 237, of Tib. Gracchus, 
of. Rullus, 


193; of Saturninus, 209; 
f a51; Aurelia, 239; 
UAT ate ; Cassia, 192; Claudia, 137 ; 
of P. Clodius agr Corneliae. of 
p» a, 225, seg. ; Cornelia Baebia, 74; 
Duodecim Tabulae, 25; Fannia, 178; 

abinia Tabellaria, x92 j Gabinia of 67, 
237 ; Genucia, 47; Hortensia, 693 Julia 
of до, arg; Juliae Leges, of Cacsar as 
аш, a51 ; as dictator, 283, f: Male 

ges of Augustus, 311; Licinia- ucia, 
210; Liciniae-Sextiae Leges, 29-39; 
violated, 46, 19» ; Manilia, 2, 7; Ogulnia, 
32, 70; Oppia, 129, 173: Orchis, 178; 


233; of Caesar, 
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еа, 


ii 
396; 


Ovinium pledisciturn, 72 1 Papia Pop; 
; Pul 


Pompeiae Leges, 25! 
a4; Of 339.327 

i Semproniae (1 
16-17; 


ani 
of 471 
Sacrata, 


Si 
(Lei 
Tre! 


єз), 192; 
А 257i 


Horat 
251; Vi 
Libertus, 70- 
Libyans subject to Carthage, 84; 


revolt, 


99. 
Licinius Stolo C., 29, 32, 46. 

Ligurian Wars, 140 seg.; slave hunts, 179, 
Lilybaeum, 67, 87, 9% 94 96. 

Liris River, 49, 55 
Livia, 312. 

Livius Salinator, 130. 
Livy quoted, 111, 131; 
Locri, 118, 128, 134- 
Lollius, M., 320. 
Luca, 255, 256, 264 


Lucae boves, 65. 
Lucania, in and Samnite War, 51, $4 573 


join Hannibal, 113; 118. 


works of, 341. 


Luceres, Y4- 

Luceria, 54, 55; 56 

Lucretia, 8. 

Lucretius, pocm of, 260, 34?- 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, in Spain, 168. 

— L. Licinius, 223; proconsul of Cilicia, 
2343 defeats Mithradates, 235; SUPET 
seded, 16. 

Lugdunum, 319- 

Luna, 141. 


Lupercalia, 282. 
Lusitania, Wars in, 

329. 
M 


166-7; province of, 


Maccabees, 161, 238- 


Macedonia, supports nit 
ness of, 147; 15t and and wars with, сар. 
xx.; thi war with, сар. xxii; tributary, 
159; province of, 185, mines in, 178. 
Macra, 81. 
Maecenas, 5% 311, 342- 
Maelius, Sp. 28. 
Magister Bquilum, 20. 
Mago, _ son of Hamilcar, 
332; in Liguria, 135, 139 
Maharbal, 115- 
Mamertines, 89- 
Mancinus, С. Hostilius, 163. 


а, тоз; weake 


leaves Spain, 
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Manilius, 237, 
Manlius, M., 29, 40. 
Mandonius, 155, 133. А 
Marcellus, M. Claudius, gains Spolia 
ima, 102; at Nola, 118; in Sicily, 
12072; death and character of, 128, 


— — consul of sr, 259, 270; consul of so, 
271. 


— nephew of Augustus, 312. 

Marcius, C., 125, 138. 

Marcomanni, 322. 

Maremma, 190, 310, 

Marian party, weakness of, 222; crushed 
in Africa, 227 ; under Caesar, 241. 

Marius, C., at Numantia, 169; birth of, 
309; consul for 104-100, : quarrels 
with Metellus, 215; defeats Cimbri, 216 $ 

qms of, 217 ; massacres by M. 


joins Romans, 134; 
cavalry of, 136; attacks B6, 142; 


Memmius, C., апо, 
Menapii, 263, 266, 
Menas, 298, 
Merciless War, 98 teg, 
Messana, 89, go. 
Metellus, Caecilius, victor of Panormus, 
b QNumidicus), in Africa, 215; exile 
— — (Pius), 229, 
-— (Creticus), 236, 


» 239, 247. 
— Nepos, 246, 
Micipsa, 214. 
Milo, the Epirot, 67, 
Milo, T. Annius, 255, 257; exile of, 258, 
inucius, M, из. 
isenum, 298. 
Mithradat, I., first quarrel wi 
and ait 222 i importante ef Mem 
and с] Of, 238. See Cap xxxiy, 
Moesia; 320. 
Mommsen refe 
as to plebs in С, E Ман 


97; 

3 as to effects of Gracchan laws, 19 

as DIC. Gracchus, 202 ; as to C 

birth, 228. СУ also 87, 181, 289, 306, 3 

Monumentum, Ancyranumt, 298, 304- 

Mucius, Scaevola, consul of 133, 194 

— — consul of os, aro, 211. 

Mummius, L., 162. 

Municipium, 43, 82, v. note. 

Mulvian Bridge, 244. гб 

Muraena, L. Licinius, 234 consul o! 
245. 

Mutina, 140, 292, 294. 


N 
Nabis 149, 152. 
Naevius, 150. 1 Ша. 
Narbo, 214. For Narbonensis see Gal 
Narnia, 59. 
Neapolis, 62. 


Nepete, 42, sg. 

Nero, Claudius C., 125, 130-1. 

Nervii, 263. 

Nexus, 22. 

Nicomedes, 234. 

Nisibis, аз. 

Nobiles, 73, 

Nola, 56, 118, 120, 221. 

Norba, 34. 

Noricum, ars, 309, 321. 

Novae tabulae, 242. 

Novi homines, 73. 

Numa, Pompilius, 6-7. 

Numantia, war with, 168. a 

Numidia, discontent of, ae УНЕ 
tri ; war in, 
queri Hep by Caesar, 379 


о 
Octavia, 497, 302, 312. 
Octavianus, see Augustus. 
Octavianum bellum, 222. 
Octavius tribune, 194, 19$, 203. 
Opimius, L., 201, 206. 
Oricum, 145. 
Ortygia, тат. 
Oscan race, 4. 
— silver, 165. 
Ostia. 7, то. 
Ovid, poetry of, 342. 
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P 
Padus, Romans cross, 102. 
Palatine, 6, 7, 11. 
Palaepolis, 53. 
Palliatae, 163. 
Pannonia, 299, 321. 
Panormus, 93. 
Pansa, C. Vibius, 252, 294. 
Paphlagonia, 232. 
Papirius Cursor L., 54, 57. His son, 6r. 
Parisii, 319. 
Parma, 140. 
Parthia, first collision with R., 232 ; and 
ucullus, 235; war with, 259,272; overrun 
Asia, зоо; policy of Augustus to P., 316. 
Patavium, 311. 
Patria Potestas, 142 
Patrum auctoritas, 26, 69. 
Pennus, Junius, 201. 


Pergamum, kingdom of, 145; increased, | — Senatus, 171, 196, 


154; R.'s ingratitude to, 160. 

Perpenna, M., 313. 

— in Spain, 228. 

Perseus, character of, 157 ; war with R., 
158 ; captured, 159. 

Petreius, M., 274, 279. 

Perusine War, 297. 

Pharnaces, 238, 277. 


Lx Sextus, pira! ; 
Ча: эга death dies калчу 
Pomptine marshes, 34, 43, 285- 

Pontifex Maximus, 299- 

Pontius, Gavius, 54, 55, бї. 

— Pilate, 317. 

Popillius, C., 160. 

— consul of 132, 203. 

Population, Decay of, 187. 

Porsena, 19. 

Portoria, 287. 

Postumius, 55. 

— at Tarentum, 64. 

— L., defeated at Litana, 119. 

Praefecti, 82; Imperial, 310- 

Praeneste, 43, 49, 82. 


Practors, 8; origin of, 31; powers Of, 77 seg. 
increase in number of, 78, 226, 283. 

Princeps, 3065 Juventutis, зоб, 313. 

306 note. 

Privilegia, 260. 

Proconsulare imperium, origin of, $3, 305+ 

Proletarii, 16, 197. 

Propertius, poetry of, 343. 

Proscriptions, 225, 295. 

Prusias, 155. 

Ptolemy, Auletes, 259. 

Publilius, Philo, 32, 53- 

Pullus, Junius, 95. 


Philip V., 120, 127; war with R., 144| Punic Faith, 107. 


зе0.; aids R., 153; death, 156. See 
Caps. xx., xxi. 

Philippus, О. Marcius, 158. 

Phraates, зот, 316. 

Picenum, 4, 62, 67, 311. 

Pilum, 38, 217. 

Piracy in Adriatic, 102; power of, 235; 
reduced by Pompey, 237. 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, 254- 

Placentia, 109 seg., 130, 140, 375 

Plancus, Munatius, 294, 302) 31% 

Plautus, poet, 163. 

Plebelans, rs. See Appendix n. 

Pliscita, 34- 

Polybius оп R. constitution, 77; 116, 160, 
ids on R. character, 176-7; creed of, 180, 

Pompeius, Strabo, consul of 89, 219, 220. 

— Magnus Cn., early successes of, 227} 
extraordinary command ia Spain, 279) 

inst pirates, 237 ; settlemen' Я 

rn unites with Caesar, 243; consul 
with Crassus, 230, 256; sole consul, 257; 
laws of, 258; plans of in 49, 373; dea 
and character of, 277- 


Pyrrhus, see cap. x. character of, 64; In 
Ttaly, 66 seg.; in Sicily, 67; defeat an 
death, 67. 

Q 


Quaestio] pris Ber teary 79 197, 203: 

Quaestors, 28; powers of, 
senators by law, 225. 

Quirinal, 11. 

Quirinus, 6. 

Rabirius, 243. 

Ramnes, 14. 

Rasena, see Etruscans. 

Ravenna, 271. 

Regifugium, 13, 18. 

Regulus, 93- 

кы R. used against Flaminius, 111} 


78; become 


R 


itical use of, 179; foreign at R., 180; 
decay of R., 180. 
Remi, 262, 267, 319. 
Remus, 5, б. 
Repetundis, Quaestio de, 186. 
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Representation, idea of nbsence of, 218, 
284. 


Rex facrorum, 70, 

Rhaeti, 321, 

Rhegium, 67, 118. 

friendship with R. 145, 153; 

waver in, 157; punished, 160; i мй! 
radatic War, 232; ум. 

Romulus, 5,6. 

Rubicon, Br, 371. 

Rutilius Rufus P., 169, зт, 

Rutilins Lupus, 219, 

Ratilus С. Marcius, 32. 


+4 10; rape of Sabine 
Witb, 19; receive 


615 join 
; crushed 


' R., 99 
nic War, 119; 
iced racchi 8 (cr 

Б Venales, тув); given to Serl Boned 
atura, 18r, (298, 
Saturnian verse, 68, t50, i 

Sasami, Appuleius, 209-10, 943, 

cius, 1, 
Sciplo, Barbatus, бо” 


INDEX 


Sclpio, Metellus, 258, 279. 

Scribonia, 312. 

Scriptura, 22. 2 

Secession, First, зу; Second, 25 ; Third, 69- 

Seleucidae, 144. 

Sempronius Longus Ti., 107, 110. 

— Asellio, 220. 

Senones, 39, 62, тоо. 

Septimontium, 11, 

Senate, origin of, 13; increased by Таг 
quin, 7; purely patrician, 18; буз A. 
Position of, 72 seg. ; governamen great 
79 seg. ; authority confirme Sulla 224- 
wars, 137 ; power restored by Sulla, 
See Appendix VI. nh 

Senatus Consultum Ultimum, 200, ЫА 

Sertorius, туо, 232; in Spain, 227; 
of, 228. 

Servilius in Cilicia, 236. 

— Rullus, 242. го, 

Servius, Tullius, 7; laws of, 17; wall of, 
11, 12 

Sextus, Tarquin, 8. М 1 

Sextius Lucius, 391 first plebeian consul, 
31, 32. 


hus in, 67; first province, 977 
66 to 


lantation 


$ ; use 
System, a moral effects of, iji and 


truria, 290; pee also Sici 


of, 138; ruin R. э 
orked 


age, 
Sparta: 


INDEX 


Sulpiclus Rufus P., aar. 

— S., 246, 259, 

Sutrium, 38, 41, 42, 57, 59 

Syphax, 125; joins Carthage, 135. 

Syracuse, 89; captured by Marcellus,raz. 

Syria, 239. 

т 

Tarentum, character of, 63; 
Ra 64, d ж) [i captured 
by Hanni | 122; recaptured, 127; 
wealth from To 178; treaty of, 298. 

Tarpeia, 6, 9; rock, 6, 9, 29. 

Tarquinius, Priscus, 7, 8, 9. 

— Superbus, 8, 9. 

Tarquinii, 38, 46. 

Tarraco, 125. 

"Taurini, 109. 

Tempe, 158. 

Terence, poet, 163. 

Teuta, тоз, 

Teutobergiensis, Saltus, 322. 

Tiberius (the emperor), 305, 308, 312, 314; 
316, 318, 319, 320, зат, 322. 

Tibullus, poetry of, 342. 

TIT 49, 8a. 
granes, 235, 238. 

Tiridates, 316. = 

Tithes in Sicily, 97; abolished, 315. 

Tities, v1. 

Titius, P., 294- 

Thrace, 304. 

Thuril, 63, 64. 

Torquatus, T. Manlius, 48. 

— — 120. 

Transpada: ive Latinitas, e20; 
rights c ‘OG $70; receive franchise, 975; 
287, 


Trebonius, C., $35. 
Triarii, 217. 


war with 


Tribes, early tribes of R., 14; local 


origin of, 17. 

Tribuni aerarii, 230. 

Tribuni militum, 27. $ 

Tribuni plebis, origin of, эз; emplo; 
by Senate, 70, 134 humbled by ES 
225; power зу; of pro- 


consuls, 237. 
Tribunicia Potestas, 305- 
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Tributum, 185. 

Triumvirate, First (so-called), 249; end 
of, 257. 

— Second, 294. 

"Tullus Hostillus, y. 

Tunes, 93. 

Tusculum, 43, 48, s4- 

Twelve Tables, 25, 63. 


Umbrians, 56. 
Umbro-Sabelllan race, 3, 4. 
Unciorium faenui, 47. 
Utica, 134, 279. 

v 


Valerius Corvus, 45. 

Varius, L. ara. 

Varro, М. Terentius, 114, 129. 

—— 974. 

Varus, Quintilius, 322. 

Vatinius, P., 251, 255, 256. 

Мей, 27, 29; fall of, 36-38. 

Velitrae, 34, 36, 43- 

Veneti, 10: ; in Gaul, #63. 

Ventidius, P., зоог 

Venusia, бт, 63, 115, 139. 

Vercingetorix, 266-7. 

Verres, trial of, 230; 295. 

Vestini, 54. 

Via Aemilia, 140. 

— Appia, 56, ўз. 

— Domitia, 214. 

— Flaminia, 59, 102. 

— Latina, 123. 

— Salaria, о. 

Vindelicl, 321. 

Virdumarus, зоа. 

Virgil, 31x ; poems of, 342. 

Virginia, as. 
‘Ox sim character of V. 
Oscan ; er of V., 

рд gates of E.A crushed, 41-2. 

Volsinii, 38, ба. 

Volso, Ca. Manlius, 154 


Xantbippus, 93. 


